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MADEMOISELLE MATHILDE. 


By Henry KInNGsLey. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE FOUNTAINS OF THE GREAT DEEP ARE BROKEN UP. 


D’ISIGNY, having left Sir Lionel Somers, after the 
grand explanation, came quietly home, got William 
the Silent to get him his valise packed secretly, while 

he waited in the stable,—took his horse, and rode off 
across the downs to Lulworth : as he said, “ to get his ideas together 
without any more discussion;”’ in reality, because he wanted to 
avoid any more scenes, and because the owner of Lulworth had a 
very pleasant accidental French party there, and had asked him to 
join them, if it was in any way possible. 

His hosts were so very charming that he was really in no hurry to 
return. He had to tell them of the breaking off of the engagement 
between Sir Lionel Somers and his daughter. ‘They were so gently 
regretful over the matter, and showed such perfect, kindly tact, that 
he was at home at once, and enjoyed himself so much among the 
three or four compatriots of his who were staying at the Castle ; that 
Sheepsden, with a weeping Adéle, a downright father confessor, and 
a wondering and possibly scandalised, certainly inquisitive, neighbour- 
hood, seemed to him by no means a change for the better. He had 
never allowed any human soul to raise the least question about his 


times or his places. He was comfortably assured that his family had 
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not the least idea where he was. He knew perfectly well that Father 
Martin and Mathilde would think that he had followed Louis de 
Valognes to France, after the interview with Sir Lionel Somers, with 
the view of shooting that unfortunate Louis; and would be in a state 
of miserable, feverish anxiety. Consequently, M. D’Isigny enjoyed 
himself thoroughly and entirely, and made himself so wondrously 
agreeable, that his compatriots, some old French Catholic aristocrats, 
agreed that there was nothing like a real French gentleman after all, 
and what a pity it was that D’Isigny was ever so slightly tainted 
with the new opinions. D’Isigny, between one thing and another, 
enjoyed himself thoroughly, and staid on. 

On the fifth day of his stay the weather, wild, dark, and dim ever 
since his arrival at Lulworth, was darker and wilder than ever, 
rushing into the cove from the westward with sheets of wind-driven 
rain, and making the yacht, lying snug, with topmasts sent down, 
surge at her anchors. M. D’Isigny said he must ride homewards. A 
bright boy of nine, looking out into the weather, told him that he 
was much better where. he was; for that there was plenty more 
weather coming, and that he was going on board the yacht, as soon as 
the sailing-master was ready, to see to her moorings. 

“ Joseph is right,” said the charming old Madame Mautalent, 
close to him. ‘It is impossible to start in such weather. ‘The 
English St. Swithin, who guides the English weather, is against you. 
Since his day, the weather has broken up as usual.” 

“He was impatient this year, madame,” said a bowing and 
smirking abbé, joining them, snuff-box in hand. ‘“ The saint had 
evidently heard of madame’s intention of departure on the fifteenth, 
and antedated the weather in order that madame might wait for a 
pleasant passage. The weather changed on his vigil. On the 
night of the fourteenth the fountains of the great deep were broken 
up.” 
True, oh, Abbé! in a way you little dreamed. But what between 
madame’s charming nonsense and the abbé’s charming nonsense, 
D'Isigny felt less and less inclined to go back to his dull house, and 
his weeping daughters. Nevertheless, the weather having mended 
on the eighth day, he condescended to ride quietly into his own 
court-yard and dismount. 

“ You have not been out of England, then?” was Father Martin’s 
greeting.. 

“ No, I have been at Lulworth. Where are my daughters?” 
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“ Adéle is very ill, and Mathilde is, of course, watching her. 
That matters nothing. Had they heard the news at Lulworth ? ” 

“© What news? ” 

«Lionel Somers got it first from his friend Mr. Jenkinson, who 
saw it happen. It has come by Havre and Southampton. The mob 
have risen, and have taken and sacked the Bastille, and murdered the 
garrison.” 

“In-deed!” said D’Isigny. ‘*So the game has actually begun. 
I suppose, then, that I had better go to Paris at once?” 

“Why not to Dinan?” 

“‘T would rather be at head-quarters, and study things. I think I 
will go to Paris at once. ‘There is another thing: you tell me that 
Adéle is ill. As soon as she is well enough to be removed, will you 
take her to Dinort for me? ” 

“Certainly ; and Mathilde? ” 

‘< Will do very well here. Things will manage themselves here. 
It is impossible, after what has happened, that Adele can stay here, 
No, my dear friend, take her to Dinort for me. I will start for 
Southampton to-night.” 

‘“‘ That is short notice,” said Father Martin. 

“One cannot be on the spot too soon,” said M. D'Isigny. 

“ Doubtless,” said Father Martin. ‘I want a word before you 
go.” 

*¢ T will write.” 

“*] said a word before you went, and that would be a letter after 
you had gone. Quite a different matter. Here it is. Is Louis de 
Valognes forgiven?” 

“No,” said M. D’Isigny. 

“| think yes.” 

*¢ I think no.” 

“* Again I think yes. Come, I must have this done. You will do 
it, will you not ?” 

“* He has behaved dishonourably to me, and has insulted me.” 

“* Granting that, you might yet forgive him. I am not curious ; 
but I should like to know how you got over your business with Sir 
Lionel.” 

M. D’Isigny gave him an account of the whole interview; and 
Father Martin patted him on the shoulder. ‘I knew,” he said, 
“that no harm could come of two perfect gentlemen and good 
Christians meeting and explaining matters. I am sorry I advised 

T2 
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you to write to him; I was silly there. You did right in going so 
nobly, and explaining matters to him face to face. Your wisdom 
was far higher then than mine.” 

“ And then?” said D’Isigny. 

“ And then,” pursued Father Martin, “you, as a Frenchman, 
would never allow yourself to be outdone in generosity by an 
Englishman. Sir Lionel has forgiven Louis; and his injury is 
greater than yours.” 

“ Well,” said D’Isigny, laughing, “‘ you have stroked the cat the 
right way, and I will agree. You priests have just the same trick as 
women, You flatter us; and while we see through and often 
despise your insincerity, we yield to you for the sake of peace. 
Louis may go to the devil his own way, and I will do nothing to 
send him there. I concede so much.” 

He departed that night, without bidding good-bye to his daughters. 
His heavy luggage was to follow him to Southampton, and he rode 
away with only his valise, to be in time to get his papers—a thing, 
I believe, not as yet difficult. Father Martin watched him as he 
topped the downs against the gray, rainy sky, and said,— 

“Why he is going to Paris, and what on earth he means to do 
when he gets there, I know as little as he does himself. There is 
one thing most certain : he will begin by laying his life and his purse 
at the service of the King, and will then bully and dictate to every 
one else who has done the same, until they will, like Adéle, * wish 
they were dead.’ He will probably point out to the King himself 
the course which he wishes him to pursue. Yes; and the King will 
say, ‘You seem to me to be a very sensible man, monsieur.” And 
then ask after his wife. Well, I congratulate Paris on the accession 
of the most impracticable firebrand I have ever met in my life.” 

He passed into the hall-kitchen, and went behind the screen, 
pondering deeply. Mathilde happened to be there, and he, in an 
absent way, and to her great astonishment, took up the thread of his 
thoughts aloud, and addressed them to her. 

“ He will insult Lafayette about the American business. He has 
sworn to me that nothing shall ever induce him to speak to Mirabeau ; 
he has vowed to me that he will insult him whenever he meets him. 
For the rest, why give details: he will insult and denounce them, 
every one. If heads are lost in what is coming, his is the first head 
which will go. He denounces the aristocracy, and denounces 
Mirabeau as a disgrace to his order at one and the same time. In 
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short, he belongs to the party ‘ D’Isigny,’ which consists of himself; 
and every other party are a congerie of rogues and vagabonds. He 
will lose his head, whichever party wins.” 

But he kept it on his shoulders nevertheless, while heads not half 
so deeply implicated as his fell like wheat-ears in harvest. 

Mathilde looked quietly up at him. ‘* You were talking to your- 
self,” she said. ‘*Is anything wrong which I can mend? Who is 
going to lose his head?” 

“Your father, Mathilde. He will lose his head among these 
politics as surely as I have lost mine in thinking of them.” 

“© He has lost his head among them already,” said Mathilde, smil- 
ing. ‘I am to help him at something some day, as he says, at peril 
of my life. But I do not understand what he means, and I do not 
think that he does either. All this trouble will blow over, will it 
not?” 

“ Yes, it will blow over,”’ said Father Martin, as they looked out 
of the window over the rich corn-fields in the valley. ‘ It will 
all blow over, as this storm has blown over. See, there is a red 
arch of light in the west, which rises and gets more glorious each 
moment.” 

“ The west wind and rain have ‘ laid’ the wheat,”’ said matter-of- 
fact Mathilde. ‘*It will not get up again before harvest. The 
storm has gone over, but the wheat is destroyed.” 

** Yet the wheat will grow as well as ever next year,” said Father 
Martin. 

** But not in those fields,” said Mathilde, simply. ‘ ‘Fhere will 
be barley there next year, and then clover, and then turnips, and 
wheat again only in four years.” 

** But there will be wheat again at last. Let us change the 
subject. You are speaking in all simplicity ; yet, by accident, your 
words are painful to me. One is so blind, and one has to look for- 
ward so very, very far.” 

“* To what?” asked Mathilde. 

“* To harvest, child. Your father has gone to Paris, by-the-by, 
and commissioned me to bid you adieu.” 

This changed the subject with a vengeance. It took away Ma- 
thilde’s breath, and enabled Father Martin to continue his explanations 
without any “ interpellations.”” 

“It is absolutely necessary, you see,” said Father Martin, “ that 
Adéle should leave this part of the country; and it is quite impossible 
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that she should travel alone. Consequently, your. father and I have 
arranged that I should take her to her grand-aunt at Dinort, as soon 
as she is well enough to move. ‘The sooner the better.” 

“ She can go well enough now, if you like,” said Mathilde. “TI 
think she would be better there than here. But you will come back 
again, and not leave me entirely alone?” 

* Oh, yes ; I will come back again. Do you really think she can 
be moved ?” 

“ Tt will do her all the good in the world,” said Mathilde. ‘ But 
I could take her there as well as you. Why should not I take 
her?” 

“¢ Because your father has ordered otherwise ; and because,” he 
added, speaking very slowly, ‘* Louis’ regiment is still quartered at 
St. Malo, which is very close.” 

“* Are they to marry, then?” asked Mathilde, in a whisper. 

“¢T think so,” said Father Martin, also in a whisper. 

For almost the only time in this story she burst out into wild 
weeping. He let her weep. He had nothing to say to comfort her, 
and he held his tongue. ‘* God knows best,” he thought; “I 
shall not interfere with her. Let her cry till she is quiet.” 

It was not long before she was quiet. He waited until her sobs 
grew less and less frequent, and at last became mere sighs. ‘Then 
he spoke to her. 

“ Are you quite ready to speak to me about arrangements?” he 
asked. 

Yes.” 

* Good ; will you then arouse yourself? Tell Adéle of her 
destination. Prepare her mind for immediate departure. Get her 
to submit decently to the plan. Pack her things for her; for, I fear, 
she will never pack them for herself. And if you have any difficulty 
in gaining her acquiescence, tell her that Louis is at St. Malo, and 
that she will see him very often. She will go fast enough then. 
Will you obey ?” 

“*T will obey,” said Mathilde. ‘*I always do. But you surely 
might hold out the attraction of Louis de Valognes before her. That 
is rather a bitter pill for me to swallow, advertising him to her after 
what has passed.” 

*¢ It will do you good,”«said Father Martin. ‘ Louis has grossly 
deceived you. Show him that you despise him, and hate him.” 

* But I don’t,” said Mathilde. 
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“© Make believe that you do. Show your spirit. Say ‘ You want 
her, hey? Then take her!’ Show your courage.” 

“‘ I have none,” said Mathilde. “I am the greatest coward in the 
world. But I will do as you say. And what is to become of me? 
Am I to be left here all alone ?” 

“Certainly you are. You will have to manage matters here. 
You are, allow me to tell you, more lucky than the rest of the 
family. You do not know what has happened. While you and I 
were decorating the chapel on St. Swithin’s eve, the people of Paris 
having succeeded—how I cannot conceive—in capturing the Bastille, 
were amusing themselves by massacreing De Launay and the 
garrison.” 

‘“« Have they destroyed the Bastille?” said Mathilde, with sudden 
animation. ‘¢* Why did you not tell me of that before? Thank 
God! there is life in old France yet. And so there is a God which 
judges the world. I thought He was dead, or asleep like Baal. So 
the wicked old place is down. I wish I had been there: this is 
very glorious news, indeed.” 

“* My daughter, do you not think of De Launay and the gar- 
rison ?” 

“ What of them?” 

“ Murdered ! ” 

“TI am sorry for that—that was a mistake. I think I could have 
saved them, had I been there with a strange friend of mine. I 
am very sorry for that. But, then, they were maddened, you know. 
Naturally, no people in the world are so kind as the French—they 
will regret this. I wish that my friend Marat had been there; he 
would have prevented this.” 

“¢ Mathilde,” said Father Martin, “‘ you should never name that 
man. It is inconceivably horrible to me to hear you call that man 
your friend. I am seldom angry, but I am angry now. This 
Marat is the most inconceivable scoundrel in all France. Since the 
days of the Old Man of the Mountain no such villain has appeared on 
this earth. I thank God that he is not a Frenchman, but a Swiss ! 
And you call him friend ! ” 

“* If you are angry I will say no more, of course. I liked him 
because he loved the poor. He was odd, and I am also very odd. 
I am sorry that he is proved to be wicked. I think that in future 
some one should tell me whom I am to like, and whom I am to dis- 

* like, I want guidance sadly.” 
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*¢ T think you do.” 

“ Well, I will be amenable to it. I am to stay here, all alone, 
and manage matters ?” 

“* That is what we wish you to do.” 

“ Then, of course, I will do it. I do not want to irritate you 
again. But is M. Marat in any danger ?” 

* Danger! I myself would shoot him like a mad dog. The man 
has demanded three hundred thousand heads ; Barbaroux told me so; 
your father’s and yours among the number. Your defence of him 
is shameful, incredible.” 

* T am very sorry for it,” replied Mathilde. ‘I believe that he 
and the King are the only two persons who really love the people. 
And before the people are righted, more than three hundred thousand 
will have fallen.” 

“I can listen to you no longer,” said Father Martin. ‘ You 
dream yourself into a state of moon-struck madness. Your folly is 
intolerable.” 

‘¢ T know it, but you cannot help one wishing.” 

*¢ What do you wish now ?” said Father Martin, testily. 

“‘ T wish that I could die for the people,” she replied. ‘* Marat, 
you say, wants his three hundred thousand, the King will have his 
three hundred thousand. I wish they would take my poor life and 
end it.” - 

“ This is mere folly,” said Father Martin, ‘ the merest sentimen- 
tal folly. Go and see to your sister’s packing up, and let us have no 
more of it. This is the very last time for any person of any sense 
whatever to allow themselves to be romantic. What is wanted now 
is shrewdness and action.” 

It was in truth folly approaching to madness; yet she was no fool, 
either, and meant what she said. If you will think for one moment 
of the temper of people in France at that time, of Charlotte Corday 
on the one hand, and of Robespierre on the other, you will scarcely 
accuse me of exaggeration. 





Mademoiselle Mathilde. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


SIR LIONEL COMES TO SHEEPSDEN. 


THERE was put little summer that year. Nothing but wild, 
sweeping, westerly rains, folding Sheepsden in the mist of the low 
carrying cloud, and rushing among the elms about the house, and 
moaning in the fir-trees aloft on the summit of the down. A wild 
and melancholy season, only made more melancholy and more tragical 
by the news from France, which got more and more lamentable as time 
went on. Mathilde had to pass this time alone at Sheepsden, with 
no other domestic company than Mrs. Bone and William the Silent ; 
for Father Martin and Adele were away to Dinort. 

She heard of them now and then. Madame D’Isigny of St. 
Catherine’s, with whom Adéle was staying, was lady visitor of La 
Garaye, and used to go once a month to see how the blind and the 
imbecile were getting on there. Adéle wrote to her that these 
monthly inspections of the hospital of La Garaye were the plea- 
santest days she had; and adding that her aunt, the Abbess of St. 
Catherine’s, was wonderfully well qualified for her office of inspector 
of the ** aveugles ” and “ imbeciles,”’ seeing that she was more than 
half blind and utterly imbecile herself. Adéle did not add the fact 
that Louis de Valognes always met them at these gatherings, but 
Father Martin did; and Mathilde fully understood that the match 
between De Valognes and Adéle was merely a thing of time. So 
when she actually heard that it had taken place, she was not so very 
much put out ; for—well, she had got some good advice, other than 
Father Martin’s, before the marriage took place. 

Things seemed to be going on pretty comfortably at St. Malo, 
Dinort, and La Garaye ; things, however, were not quite so com- 
fortable at Dinan. We will’ get through our friend Mathilde’s 
correspondence in these few months before we begin with her life 
during that time. She got one letter, spotted with tears, from 
Adéle, in which that young lady began, as usual, by wishing she had 
never been born, and ended by wishing that she was dead. ‘These 
were the only two coherent propositions in the whole letter. The 
middle and incoherent part of it was taken up with vague denuncia- 
tions of her mother, Madame of Dinan, and of Mathilde herself. 
Mathilde was very much puzzled, and wondered what she could 
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have done, but was somewhat enlightened by the letter of Father 
Martin which came by the same post. It appeared that Madame 
the Lady Abbess of St. Catherine’s had been holding her monthly 
inspection in the garden of La Garaye (a féte, I suspect, very similar 
to our present school fétes, though without croquet), when Madame 
D’Isigny, the terrible Lady of Dinan, had appeared, and had, as 
Father Martin put it, “‘ conducted herself as usual.” She had, 
it appeared, used those great powers of objurgation alluded 
to by old Lady Somers, with such remarkable force and dexterity, 
that she had left every woman on the ground in tears, except Adele, 
the principal victim, who was in hysterics. Madame D’Isigny, it 
seemed, had used such dreadful language to her daughter Adele, 
about her desertion of a real man like Sir Lionel Somers, for a 
miserable creature like De Valognes (who was present) ; had scolded 
also so fearfully about her husband’s political tergiversation ; about 
the Lady Abbess of St. Catherine’s trying to make up her quarrel 
about the corvée with the future Marquis de Valognes ; about the 
shameful way in which Mathilde had been treated by that future 
Marquis, bosom-friend of the double-dyed La Fayettist, André 
Desilles ; that Adéle had been carried into the hospital of La Garaye 
in a swoon. After which Madame of Dinan had gone back to 
Dinan triumphant. 

After this plain proof that her dear mother’s temper was by no 
means improving, Mathilde came to the conclusion that she was just 
as well where she was. Still it was dull for many reasons. Her 
relations with William, the servant, and Mrs. Bone, the housekeeper, 
were as pleasant as ever. She was very fond of them, and they loved 
her. All that was well. These three had to consult every morning 
about the farm, about the household expenses, about the horses, about 
the fowls, and after the consultation she gave her orders, which they 
obeyed with good will and diligence. As being a thing of the past, 
as being a thing which will never be seen again, this diligent, trustful, 
affectionate obedience after consultation is worthy of notice, just in 
passing. However, she got things done, which is more than we can do 
now ; and so found that she, with two common, honest souls to help 
her, could make the microcosm of Sheepsden spin on better than ever. 

But it was dull. William and Mrs. Bone were not ‘ company.” 
She found that out in the first fortnight. Their talk was, first, 
about the scandals among the gentry, which she always stopped at 
once; second, about the scandals among the farmers and lower 
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classes, which she stopped also; and thirdly, about agricultural 
prospects and the health of horses, which she let go on, but which 
bored her. It was very dull for her, and it rained so persistently, 
that her precious red umbrella seemed to be a part of herself; and 
being free, and having borrowed Mrs. Bone’s English Bible, she 
read the account of Noah’s flood with dismay. 

She knew that she was doing wrong in reading this Bible of Mrs. 
Bone’s. She was perfectly aware that Father Martin would be 
furious with her for doing so. But she was bored, and she read it. 
She could confess and have absolution for having done so hereafter. 
She may be excused for such a sin, considering how dull it was for 
her, and that she had no spiritual director. 

She read it with a hungry soul, and put her Thomas 4 Kempis 
aside ; for here, in this forbidden Bible she found every phase of her 
soul satisfied. ‘* Why have they kept it from me?” she said; and 
there was no answer. 

Dull, very dull, at Sheepsden ; long days spent on the farm and 
among the poor; long evenings with Mrs. Bone and William. 
Mathilde was a thorough radical. She had absolutely no class preju- 
dices whatever. She would as soon sit with a rheumatic old woman 
as she would with a duchess. She began to sit with the old women 
and gossip with them. And her Catholic language was half for- 
gotten, and some of the poor whom she habitually relieved and 
attended to were Wesleyans and Independents; and after a very 
short time it seemed to her that their formulas were nearly as attrac- 
tive, nearly as spiritual as her own, and moreover that they were 
wonderfully similar. 

The necessity for public worship which had lain dormant so long, 
but had been aroused again by the ministrations of Father Martin, 
was very strongly felt by her. Still she had a dislike to appear at 
the church where she would be seen by people in her own rank of 
life, and set down as a renegade. She spent her first Sunday or 
two of freedom among the fields. 

It was a very wet Sunday when she wandered solitary among the 
lonely lanes, in one of the remotest of them—one which was deeply 
shadowed by over-arching elms, deeply rutted with the winter’s 
rains, and which ended in the sudden, abrupt down. She had just 
made up her mind to climb the down, and enjoy herself three 
hundred feet aloft, alone among the driving mist, when she paused 
and listened with eager curiosity. 
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It was the sound of many voices singing a hymn to a simple and 
easy, yet bold and majestic tune. They sang the first verse, as 
she listened, and there was silence ; then they took up the harmony 
again with still more strength, precision, and simplicity. Not only 
was the effect of the music itself inexpressibly fine, with the 
adjuncts of wild weather and solitude ; but the words of the hymn, 
touched, with a hand bold if rude, on the highest and deepest spiritual 
questions—the immortality of the soul and the ultimate mercy of 
the Deity. Rude as the words were, they were purely religious ; 
that is to say, they involved humble inquiry of God for something 
more than He has revealed, which is the basis of all the higher 
forms of religion. I should say that even a really thoughtful Roman 
Catholic would not deny this position. 


Thou wilt not leave my soul 
To perish in the dust ; 

It lives in thy control, 
Thou canst not be unjust. 


The more my spirit sees 

Of Thee and of Thy ways, 
The more my soul agrees 

To sing Thee songs of praise. 


Do with me as Thou wilt, 
I trust alone in Thee ; 
Thou knowest all my guilt, 
Yet Thou wilt pardon me. 


She was aroused, interested, nay, almost excited. She had read 
and loved legends of travelling knights in their adventures coming 
on secret romantic little chapels, where a few monks, in the midst of 
the lonely woods and the wintry weather, were singing God’s praises 
amidst the surrounding desolation ; and she had read of, and, radical 
as she was, had loved and admired the Scottish Cameronians, singing 
their wild hymns in unison, beneath the solemn crags of Wardlaw 
and Cairntable, until the melody was extinguished amidst the 
shattering fire of Claverhouse’s carbines. Somehow she seemed to 
have found in her lonely summer ramble some adventure of this 
kind ; for she was of that romantic nature from which come our 
martyrs, and she went on with her adventure. 

Just round the end of the lane she found a little chapel, from 
which the singing came. Without thinking for one instant of her 
duty as a Catholic, or of what Father Martin would say, she quietly 
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passed inside the doorway, just as the singing ended, and sat 
down. 

No one seemed to notice her, though there were many there 
whom she knew. As she passed in, with the instinct of many years, 
she looked to the right for the stoup, but seeing nothing but an alms 
box, only crossed herself, and bowed her knee slightly. The 
moment afterwards she remembered that she was among extreme 
Protestants, and had given offence; but she sat down, and no one 
seemed to notice her. 

The minister of this little tabernacle among the English hills was 
a very young man, dark, atrabilarious, fanatic in appearance, but of 
extraordinary beauty, and evidently not long for this world. The 
large prominent eyes, the sunken face, the prominent nose, the thin 
lips, and the melancholy expression of his whole face, told of con- 
sumption. She saw before her, in that young man, the highest type 
of the saints of her own Church ; and while she looked on him, pitied 
him, and loved him, he began to pray extempore. 

And his prayer took this form: it was an address to his congre- 
gation about the infinite mercy and goodness of God. There was 
very little direct petition whatever. It seemed as though he merely 
wished to put the great goodness of God before his congregation. 
The only direct petition came at the end of the prayer, and Mathilde 
knew that it alluded to her. Here this young man made a direct 
personal appeal to the Deity, ‘‘ Other sheep you have not of this 
fold, whose good works and whose labours of love we have known. 
In Thy hands we leave them. Grant, then, that we may sit with 
them in Thy kingdom.” And all the simple folks said, “ Amen,” 
for she was well known among them. 

Then he preached, but not at Mathilde the Papist. She was 
utterly beneath him now. His text was the casting down of the 
golden crowns ; and believing in his inmost soul that his own glory 
was near at hand, he soared away into an atmosphere almost as high 
as St. John’s. Under the spell of his rude eloquence, these starved 
and storm-beaten Dorsetshire hinds became kings and princes, with 
an inheritance, after death, grander, infinitely grander and more 
glorious than Hapsburgh, Hohenzollern, or Hanover dared dream of. 
And you wonder at the power of these men! Mathilde by degrees 
raised her head, and watched his face ; but she was nothing to him. 
She believed, as all Catholics do, every word that he said; and she 
was forced to confess that she had never heard a grander sermon. 
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Every word of it suited her. She seemed as he went on to be rising 
into a clearer atmosphere every moment ; every sentence roused her 
to the contemplation of some noble deed. But at his peroration she 
bowed down her head and wept. 

“« My time is short with you. I am going, in a very short time, 
to this unutterable glory of which I have been speaking. And you 
will weep and lament forme. Why for me! I can understand your 
weeping for yourselves; but I am at a loss to conceive why 
you should weep for me in glory. Yet I could weep myself even 
in glory, for my faith is not perfect. ‘Tears will be wiped away 
from all eyes 1 know, yet see what an imperfect worm I am. I will 
lay my poor soul bare before you. I find no assurance in the Book 
that those who have loved on this earth will meet again. And 
without the wife of my bosom, what will glory be to me? Yet I 
trust. Yet I trust.” 

Mathilde being next the door, was forced of course to go out 
first, which she did with her head bent modestly. Some one’s hand, 
the hand of some one who stood before her and opposed her passage, 
was laid on her shoulder, and she looked up into the frank genial 
face of Sir Lionel Somers. 

“Oh, dear!” she said eagerly, and quickly in French, “ I am so 
very glad to see you. Iam so very lonely. However did you come 
here?” 

“T followed you. I came to see you at Sheepsden, and got your 
general route ; asking such few as were about, I followed you, never 
dreaming that you could be in the Dissenting Chapel.” 

“¢T suppose that I have done very wrong,” said Mathilde, ‘ but I 
must complete my crime. ‘There stands the minister, and I must 
go and thank him.” 

“ T will introduce you,” said Sir Lionel. ‘ He is an old friend of 
mine.” 

The young man was standing on one side with his young bride, 
for, like most other pure and enthusiastic young men, he had married 
young. ‘The wife was a gentle, pretty-looking, delicate creature, 
and was looking anxiously up into her husband’s face, which, now 
the excitement of preaching was over, was ghastly and wan, but 
very handsome. Sir Lionel took Mathilde up to them, and said,— 

“Evans, let me introduce a young French lady of the high 
nobility, who wishes to thank you for your sermon.” 

“*] know mademoiselle very well,” he said very respectfully. “I, 
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though coming from a little distance, have known of mademoiselle’s 
good works, and her labours in, the Lord.” 

“You made me weep profoundly, monsieur,”’ said Mathilde in a 
downright manner. ‘And I am grateful to you. I am hard- 
hearted, and not easily moved to tears. Will you allow me to shake 
hands with you ? ” 

But to her surprise and Sir Lionel, Mr. Evans hung back and 
hesitated. They thought that it was because she was a Roman 
Catholic, until he stammered out. 

“‘] beg your pardon, Sir Lionel ; but I think I should wish you 
to explain to mademoiselle that I—I am only a common village 
shoemaker, and that I return to my bench to-morrow. I doubt,” he 
added, again hesitating, and in perfect humble simplicity, “that her 
ladyship does not understand that.” 

““Why, then, this,” said Mathilde, brightening up, “is more 
beautiful than all. This brings us back to the time when there were 
no trained priests at all, and they were all carpenters, fishermen, and 
tentmakers. I am backsliding more and more,” she said, smiling on 
Sir Lionel. ‘¢ All this will go to Father Martin, and my penances 
will be terrible. Now, sir, will you shake hands?” 

When they had all four done so, and were at ease among one 
another, Sir Lionel asked Evans which way he was going. 

“T preach at Pimperne to-night, Sir Lionel ; and walk back over 
the down afterwards. I have a very important order to execute to- 
morrow, which must be done. I am heeling and soling Sir Arthur 
Martin’s shooting-boots. Disappoint him, and I lose his servants’ 
custom ; lose that, and I lose half my trade. I and my wife must 
walk home to-night.” 

** I] ne faut pas,”’ said Mathilde, emphatically. ‘ Trente mille 
fois, il ne faut pas,” and so on to the amount of the half of one of 
these pages in French, partly to herself and partly to Sir Lionel. 
Then she got hold of Mrs. Evans and walked on before. 

Sir Lionel said, when she had done : 

“‘ Mademoiselle D'Isigny says, Evans, that she will not hear 
for one moment of such an arrangement as yours. She declares 
that it is perfectly monstrous of you to pull your wife over 
the down after dark in such naughty weather, and insists that 
you and Mrs. Evans shall sup and sleep at Sheepsden, and be 


driven over in the morning. Just look at your wife, man, and be 
reasonable.”’ 
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Indeed, she was but a delicate little thing, and there was another 
life beside hers. Sir Lionel had touched him. 

“¢ But it is a Papist house, Sir Lionel ; and I am not without my 
enemies.” 

“Do an honest thing like an honest man, and let your enemies 
be ” not scattered—something worse. For it was a coarser 
age than ours ; and yet there were gentlemen on the earth in those 
days, too. 

Evans still hesitated. 

“See here, then,” said Sir Lionel ; “I will sup there myself to 
countenance you.” 

“Your character for Protestantism does not stand very high in 
the valley just now, Sir Lionel,” said Evans, somewhat slyly. 
“* However, I will come, for the wife’s sake. We turn off here.” 

Mrs. Evans joined him, and Sir Lionel and Mathilde were left 
standing in the road together. 

“You have done a fine thing,” he said, “asking a red-hot 
Primitive Methodist home to Sheepsden! ‘You are a nice young 
lady to be left in care of your father’s house ! ” 

Mathilde began nodding her head rapidly : she nodded it till she 
was tired, but she never said anything ; yet these nods were made by 
a Frenchwoman, and so were as good as words. 

“ Your father will be furious.” 

A nod which somehow—(who is able to analyse French gesticu- 
lation ?)—expressed, with raised eyebrows, a scared acquiescence. 

*¢ Father Martin will be very angry.” 

Another nod, perhaps with a slight turning of the head on one 
side, and a trifle of a shrug of the shoulders, as if she would say, 
“« That is no such terrible matter.” 

** Adéle will laugh at you for ever about it. She has the whip- 
hand of you now. You, so particular! You, so religious! You, 
so Catholically correct!” © 

A nod, a shrug, a raising of the eyebrows, and, superadded, a 
slight shaking of the sides, as though of a laughter which never r got 
reflected on the face. 

“You have committed a terrible indiscretion. I will tell you 
what I think will be best. Let me come home with you to Sheeps- 
den, and help you to entertain these people. It will save a ot 
deal of scandal,” continued this consummate hypocrite. 

“ Alfons !”’ said Mathilde, taking his arm, and “ right-abouting ” 
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him up the lane towards Sheepsden. ‘* This is a fine way to save 
scandal, and you are a fine man to save it. You are in trouble now 
with the orthodox, on account of us Catholics ; now you will be in 
trouble once more with the orthodox, for receiving Dissenters. It 
is all trouble together, Lionel, is it not? But let us walk fast, for I 
will have a good supper for my shoemaker. See here, now! I 
complain of Adéle for her indiscretions. She is more often indis- 
creet than I. But when I am indiscreet, I show a greater genius for 
it than she. She never equalled this.” 

Sir Lionel said, ‘I believe you are the best little soul in the 
world,” and bent down and kissed her, just as the Rector came 
swiftly round the corner of the lane, on the way to reading prayers to 
some old people in an outlying dame’s school, in red-hot argument 
with the radical master-sweep from Stourminster Marshall, on the 
subject of the last church-rate. These two, being in haste, passed 
on with only a salutation ; and Sir Lionel, reflecting about his public 
recognition of Evans, the dissenting minister, set down, in the 
account-book of his mind, 800/. extra towards his next election 
expenses. 

When they got comfortably inside the screen at Sheepsden, 
Mathilde left him for a time with a book, while she assisted, or 
rather directed, Mrs. Bone to get supper. He had not read long, 
by M. D’Isigny’s lamp, when a very quiet, good voice said to him, 
**T ask your pardon, Sir Lionel ; but will you allow me to take off 
your boots, and give you shoes? ” 

It was William who spoke. He had a sort of unreasonable dislike 
of this young man; but he said “* Yes,” and William knelt down. 

When his head was under the lamp, Sir Lionel saw what a really 
noble head it was. The down-going light from the lamp threw but 
' few shadows on the face, because the face was so strong that in the 
lower part it caught more light than shade. It was a nice honest 
face to look at ; and Sir Lionel thought, or imagined, that he should 
like to stand well with every one in this establishment, and so he 
spoke to this objectionable William. 

** You have a good place here? ” 

*¢ Yes, your honour.” 

“You come of a good stock. I ips you will be faithful to 
Mademoiselle. Here is a guinea for you.” 

“TI will be faithful to M. D’Isigny and “ is Aight without a 


guinea, your honour.” . 
N. S. 1867, Vor. IV. U 
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* Will you not take this one ? ” 

“Thank your honour, no. There was trouble about a guinea 
before between you and me, and I nearly lost my place through it.” 

“Well, but take this one and make friends again.” 

There was no resisting this, and William was won. We can say 
no more about him just now. We only record the fact, that Sir 
Lionel could not have bought him for fifty guineas, but won him 
with one, which he at once expended—buying Mrs. Bone a grey 
silk gown for fifteen shillings, and his sweetheart, Awdrey, a cotton 
print for six. 

Then Evans came, and they had a pleasant evening, with conver- 
sation, noticeable among which was this : 

*¢T wish I had learnt the French language,” said Evans. “If I 
had known what was going to happen, nothing should have pre- 
vented me.” 

Mathilde, thinking he meant some compliment to her, asked— 
“ Why?” 

‘¢ Because, my lady, I would have gone as a missionary to France, 
and have done vast good among the people. Two dozen such as I 
could have stopped this revolution. Primitive Methodism is the 
religion of the poor, and they have not got it in France.” 

“ Our parish clergy—at least, in my Brittany,” said Mathilde, 
“are just as simple, as good, as devoted as yourself, sir. I can pay 
them no higher compliment, sir. The people in Brittany will follow 
their priests to the death. You say they have not got Methodism. 
That is true; but they have priests who understand every thought 
and wish of theirs, as well as you do those of your own sect; and, 
sir, they will die for them.” 

“JT do not doubt it, my lady; you should know. This good 
Father Martin of whom I have heard is one of them. The Abbé de 
Firmont, lately at Lulworth, is another.” 

“Edgeworth is a good fellow,” interposed Sir Lionel— Irish, 
but good,” * 

** But is it the same in Paris?’ asked Mr. Evans, after the 
interruption. 





* The French call him ‘‘de Firmont,” the English Abbé Edgeworth. He was the 
man who was on the scaffold with Louis XVI. I have heard it surmised that he was 
actually uncle to the great Miss Edgeworth, of Edgeworth’s-town. But if so, how 
did he get his territorial title of ‘‘De Firmont”? Surely some correspondent of 
SYLVANUS URBAN can set us right here. 
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“ Je ne suis pas une Parisienne, frivole, moqueuse, vaine, et 
inconstante,” said Mathilde, emphatically. ‘* Je suis habitante de 
l’excellente Bretagne. I ask your pardon. Go on, sir.” 

“JT would not speak of religious Brittany,” said Evans. ‘I 
would not disturb their faith there; but I think that my pure 
Methodism, preached with unction among the priest-ridden popula- 
tion in Paris, would have done great things. I believe everything.” 

“¢ Protestantism has not flourished in Paris, sir,’”? said Mathilde. 

“You dream, you dream, my good Evans. The history of the 
whole thing is that they want an equalization of property,” said Sir 
Lionel. 

“ Quite naturally,” said Evans. ‘* We are Socialist, you know.” 

“ The deuce you are!” said Sir Lionel. ‘“* Here is pretty company 
in exchange for my good nature.” 

“ Theoretically,” replied Evans. 

“ Not practically, you are quite sure,’ replied Sir Lionel. 
“ Ashurst is, of course, at your service.” 

“* Theoretically, sir, only,” said Evans, ‘“‘as in the primitive 
Church. It is only a principle of ours, carried into practice against 
the law only among a select few of ourselves. We are subservient 
to all rulers and magistrates. For the time of the prince of the powers 
_ of the air is not passed, and will not pass, sir, for seventy weeks 
of years.” 

“ Bedlam! Bedlam! and once more Bedlam! There never 
was a better fellow than that, and yet, give him his head, he will 
talk himself into as great a state of nonsense as D’Isigny,”’ said Sir 
Lionel, as he walked home to Ashurst over the Down. ‘ Every- 
body is mad, and, upon my honour, I am as mad as ten hatters myself 
—madder. It would be very nice, but it would be so ridiculous. 
Nevertheless, she is extremely charming.” 

Then he walked above a mile in deep thought, after which he 
took up once more the theme that every one was mad, and spoke it 
out aloud among the dripping junipers,— 

‘We are all going mad together. Every man is saying, with an 
air of calm conviction, the first thing which comes into his head, and 
quarrelling with every one else who don’t agree with him. This, I 
take it, is the ultimate outcome of Whiggery. I can understand the 
Tory position, and I can understand the Democratic, but, upon my 
word and honour, I cannot understand ours. We began removing 
the landmarks, after all. Nothing it seems is, by our creed, to be 

U2 
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ultimately sacred except ‘ property.’ I'll be hanged if I see why. 
Why, any brute might get property. It seems to me the first thing 
to go instead of the last. The advanced people in our party are 
pitching every formula to the winds except this ‘ property.’ The 
prestige of birth is gone ; the religion of the land is going,—both bad 
things, but not so bad as this last one, which is after all the great 
evil of the land. I am getting somewhat sick of this rosewater 
Whiggery ; D’Isigny has cured me, I suppose. He is a born Whig 
—a man who will calmly pull to pieces the old state of things, 
quietly advance every argument which logically leads to pure de- 
mocracy, and then expect that everything is to go on exactly as it 
was before. I’ll be hanged if I don’t turn Tory—they do know what 
they are about ; or Democrat—they also know what they are about. 
I will wait and think.” 

The Stour Valley people were right in saying that Sir Lionel had 
got very unsettled in his opinions since he had been so much at Sheeps- 
den, and that he never would be the man his father was. Both 
propositions were undeniably true. That he might be a better and 
nobler man than his father, the old fox-hunting baronet, they never 
thought. They meant that he was going the wrong way altogether. 
He had first slid away from the path of righteous Philistines by 
engaging himself to a French woman. ‘Then he had encouraged 
Papists, and brought over the abomination of desolation in the shape 
of Popish vestments in his curricle from Lulworth. Lastly, he had 
been known, in a public manner, to go to a dissenting place of 
worship in company with a Popish young lady, to walk home 
scandalously alone with her, and to assist at the entertaining at 
supper of a dangerously democratic nonconformist cobbler. His sins 
were so great, so innumerable, and withal so complicated, that no 
one could exactly lay hold of them. All parties, however, agreed 
that he had broken loose from every tie, and was going to the devil. 
I am not wise enough to say whether toleration is a good thing or a 
bad thing. I have only to say that there was none of it in the Stour 
Valley in 1789. 

The Rector, best of men, turned against him. He did not mind 
Sir Lionel’s faux pas about the vestments from Lulworth ; that was 
in a way respectable: There were Howards, Talbots, Petres, 
Welds—people of the most undeniable respectability—who still, un- 
happily, clung to the more ancient form of faith. This indiscretion 
of Sir Lionel’s was tolerable ; the last one was, however, intolerable 
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and ungentlemanly, after all the Rector’s long-continued efforts to 
‘‘ uproot dissent” in the parish; after he had so frequently under- 
gone the fatigue of preaching for nearly an hour at a time against it 
(after having previously murdered our noble Liturgy by reading that 
extraordinary congeries of prayers, lasting an hour and a half, and 
which they are pleased to call Morning Service); after all these 
sacrifices, his beloved Lionel, his Absalom, had taken up, in a 
scandalously open manner, with a dangerous dissenting cobbler, and 
had “sat at meat with him,” as the Rector put it, who got the 
more Scriptural as he got the more angry. 

“Angry!” I beg pardon—I should have said “hurt.” The 
Rector was friendly with him still, met him as of old, and called him 
“‘ My dear Lionel ;”” deferred to him in every way ; was more polite 
than ever; begged him, by note, to undertake once more the re 
sponsibility of being his churchwarden for another year; but he 
declined his invitations to dinner, and, what showed his displeasure 
more strongly, refused formally, through the gamekeeper, to fish 
in his water. 

As for the squires and baronets in the Valley, they were dedply 
angry with him. -He had allowed his bride to be taken away from 
him by a Frenchman, and no one had been shot (not that any one 
of them dared give a Somers the white feather), and “‘ Whig and 
Tory all agreed” as the song goes, that he had no principles what- 
ever. He was a hunted man, almost without a backer and without 
a refuge except his own house. 

But not quite. He had a backer—a backer that few of them dared 
face, old and quiet as she was—his own mother, Lady Somers. 
This strenuous old lady suddenly grew twenty years younger, and 
offered battle-royal to the combined forces of the Valley. When 
the Rector committed the overt act of treason, of refusing to fish in 
Sir Lionel’s water, she wrote him a note regretting that she should 
be unable to receive him in future, and requesting that her prayer- 
books and hymn-books should be delivered out of the family pew to 
the bearer. Old Lady Morton, who came cackling over to her 
with the tale of Sir Lionel’s misdoings, she did receive. What 
passed we don’t know; but it would almost seem as though gentle 
Lady Somers had taken a leaf out of the book of her old school- 
fellow, Madame D’Isigny of Dinan, for Lady Morton was observed 
to be in tears when she went away. 

What had passed between son and mother ? ? what made her fight 
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his battle so furiously, defying scandal, the Valley, and the Rector ? 
Who knows ?- 

He had one backer, and he also had one refuge, Sheepsden ; he 
was always there now. Reader, if you chance to be a man, young, 
handsome, clever, gentle, and agreeable,—just for mere experiment’s 
sake,—get into the habit of sitting alone, before the fire, with one of 
the most beautiful, charming, and original women you ever met in 
your life, keeping your head close to hers, talking in a low voice of 
all things in heaven and earth ; and then see what will happen to 
you. Much the same, I doubt, as happened to Sir Lionel Somers. 

Again, my dear reader, if you happen to be a woman, just let us 
reverse the former position. Suppose that you are one of the most 
beautiful, charming, and original women ever met with (as of course 
you are),—just for mere experiment’s sake,—get into the habit of 
sitting alone, before the fire, with a young, handsome, clever, gentle, 
and agreeable man, keeping your head close to his, and talking of 
all things in heaven and earth; and then see what will happen to you. 
Much the same, I doubt, as happened to Mathilde. 

And if you are both of you all alone, and have both just been irri- 
tated and insulted by a scandalous deception, why then tant mieux 
or tant pis, as the matter ultimately turns out. 

There was a ghost at Ashurst, which always appeared, said the 
old women, to the Somers of the time, when loss or misfortune 
threatened him. The traditions of the ghost were, however, very 
dim, because, probably, the Somers had been a lucky family ever since 
they had paid ‘* Non-such James,” their thousand pounds for their 
baronetcy ; and so the ghost’s services had not been required. Sir 
Lionel, sitting over the fire late one night this autumn, after returning 
from Sheepsden, actually thought that he had seen this ghost for a 
moment; but it was only his grey-headed old mother, in her chamber 
costume, who came towards him along the dark hall, with the light of 
her solitary candle flickering on her withered old face, and who said,— 

‘I believe it is as I wished it to be from the first. What on 
earth you could ever have seen in that girl Adéle, I am at a loss to 
conceive.” Batik 

And Sir Lionel was silent. For Adéle, with all her petulance and 
frivolity, was a most irresistible little creature ; and the memory of 
her was strong on him that night. 


(Zo be continued in our next.) 
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MEMORIES OF FONTAINEBLEAU. 


O some readers who have lately visited Paris, the name of 
Fontainebleau, that ancient and historical chateau, thirty- 
five miles south-east of the capital of France, and yet 
now within scarcely more than as many minutes’ railway 

reach of it, may be connected with the memory of an illustrious 
reception recently held there when the Emperor and Empress of the 
French,—notoriously splendid and untiring in their hospitality,— 
“ speeded on his parting way ” their guest the Czar. 

To other readers the name of Fontainebleau may recall the me- 
mory of some summer-day, far off or near, a summer-day of hope 
which has since become memory; or of rest in a forest, on green 
turf and beneath the spreading branches,—the welcome, venerable 
shade of old oak trees. But few, glancing back through the long 
vista of time to scenes acted generations since in presence of those 
same trees, can count the memories, chequered like its flickering 
light and shade, which lurk in that delle forét of Fontainebleau, the 
place especially beloved by Henri IV. and by Louis XIV. Its 
echoes, as in old times, ages before the railway shriek was heard, are 
still often roused by the hunting horn; but it is long now since they 
have responded to the clarion of war, although from Fontainebleau 
ancient kings of France have gone forth to battles, which, whilst im- 
mortalising their own heroic fames, they believed would give her 
eternal glory. 

And thither, having won their laurels, royal conquerors and coura- 
geous knights have returned ; chevaliers, like Bayard, sans peur et sans 
reproche, have come back there to be welcomed by the smile of 
love, best guerdon of the brave; love to be but coyly shown, say in 
presence of the Court assembled in that long, stately gallery within 
the castle walls, representing the chaces of Henry 1V., or in that 
majestic one above it, illustrating the victories of kings of France 
together with the triumphs of Diana the huntress (for at Fontaine- 
bleau Mars and Diana were long the presiding deities) :—but, before 
matins or after vespers in the Church of the Trinity, with its richly 
adorned altar, curious pavement, and fine paintings, love to be 
. whispered in rapturous meetings after dreary partings, to be smiled 
after much weeping, in that “belle forét a travers un voile de ver- 
dure,” where the rustling leaves of ancient trees, with imperishable 
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ivy clinging to them, seem still to murmur that centuries are but 
yesterdays, and that true love, having no beginning nor end to its 
history, is eternal. 

But what changes in the history of France since that September- 
day in 1602, for example, when the forest trees of Fontainebleau 
being ‘all aglow ” with variegated tints of autumn, neither more nor 
less rich than now, courtiers in bright array were pressing within the 
walls of the palace towards the apartment of the Queen, and clustered 
together eager and excited in the “cabinet of Clorinda,” its ante- 
chamber! For the cry of the first-born legitimate son of Henri IV. 
had just made itself heard in the world, and brave men and beautiful 
women responded to it by exclaiming, ‘‘ Vive le Dauphin!” 

None, however, had cause to hail the young child as had his 
mother, Marie de Médici; for to her he was the harbinger of hope 
that she was about to take a higher place than she had yet filled in 
the heart of his father, who had evinced such extreme repugnance to 
the state necessity of his marriage with her (the daughter of Francis, 
Grand-Duke of Tuscany), that when the Duc de Sully announced 
to him, in 1600, that the marriage treaty was concluded, the King 
said, after a long pause of evidently painful though silent agitation on 
his part :—‘* Well, be it so, as there is no remedy ; if I must marry 
for the good of my kingdom, I must.” 

About a year before the necessity of this alliance was thus reluc- 
tantly admitted by him, Henri IV. had at Fontainebleau ‘‘ abandoned 
himself to all the transports of sorrow’”’ for the sudden loss of the 
fair Gabrielle d’Estrées, on whom he had successively bestowed the 
titles of Marquise de Mongeaux and Duchesse de Beaufort, and on 
whose head it is supposed that he intended to place the crown. 

The illustrious Duc de Sully, his friend and favourite adviser, had 
much difficulty in arousing the King from the state of lethargy which 
succeeded to these transports of sorrow. It was to celebrate the 
festival of Easter at the palace of Fontainebleau that Henri IV. had 
gone thither in 1599, and, at the instigation of his confessor, ordered 
the Duchesse de Beaufort to leave him there for a few days, and to 
pass the holidays in Paris. With tears did the Duchesse receive this 
command ; and short though their separation was intended to be, it was 
with difficulty that either of them could consent to it. On Maundy 
Thursday the Duchesse, still in Paris, was suddenly seized with violent 
convulsions, and at Fontainebleau quickly arrived the sad news of her 
death,—with what result to the King has already been told. 
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Great, however, was the joy of Henry IV. at the birth of a legiti- 
mate heir to his throne, in 1602, and that event politically strength- 
ened the position of his Queen. But, as a woman, many were the 
tears she still had cause to shed at Fontainebleau ; and, despite his 


The Palace of Fontainebleau, 


glory, many were the hours of dark foreboding endured there by 
Henri IV., of presentiments from which he sought distraction in the 
chaces (celebrated in the gallery above alluded to), before his assassi- 
nation in Paris by the fanatic Ravaillac made Marie de Médici a 
widow, and regent of France. 

Of the reign of her son, Louis XIII., it is impossible to think 
without a vision of Cardinal de Richelieu, journeying in all the 
panoply of Church and State to Fontainebleau from the Palais 
Royal, then called the Palais Cardinal, in Paris, and founded by 
him.* The inhabitants of the then little town of Fontainebleau, long 
afterwards consisting only of two streets, with cross lanes, full of 


inns, and all leading to the Palace, had cause to cry, “ God bless the 





* ** Memories of the Palais Royal.”—G. M., Aug., 1867. 
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Cardinal de Richelieu!” who eventually soothed contending factions, 
which had led to the renewal of civil war, and by his genius re-esta- 
blished the dignity of the monarchy, the grand country seat of which 
was Fontainebleau. And even after Versailles» in the succeeding 
reign had become a favourite abode of the grand monarque, the Court 
of Louis XIV. still occasionally shone resplendent at Fontainebleau, 
although less so than in those earlier days when it owned no rival, 
days when Cardinal Mazarin, who, according to the notorious court 
gossip St. Simon, having taught Louis not only how to act the king, 
but to de the king in reality, was at the summit of his own glory, and 
excited national applause by advancing the marriage of the young 
monarch with the Infanta of Spain, even by the sacrifice of his—the 
Cardinal’s—own niece, the lovely Marie Mancini, who reciprocated 
the passion with which she had inspired his Majesty. 

What tears of tenderness and indignation were then shed beneath 
the leafy shades of Fontainebleau by the Cardinal’s niece, who was 
about to be sent to a convent, and by her royal lover, who was about 
to be wedded to an unloved bride ! 

“* You weep,” said Marie Mancini to Louis XIV.; “you weep, 
who are a king, and yet you suffer me to be torn from you! ”’* 





» Versailles was originally a house on a very small scale, built by Louis XIII. for 
his own use as a hunting lodge when he hunted on that side of Paris ; and thither was 
his successor first occasionally induced to retire by his love for La Vallitre, which at 
first he wished to conceal from the observation of his Court. Desirous of improving 
Versailles when he became habituated to it as a residence, Louis XIV. commanded 
one improvement to succeed another there, until in the autumn of 1684 there were 
22,000 workmen and 6,000 horses employed on the spot where now stands the palace. 
From the earliest period of his manhood Louis XIV. evinced distaste to Paris as a 
residence—a fact to be attributed originally to the troubles which had arisen during his 
minority, and of which that capital was a central scene. But after La Valliére had 
fled from him to take refuge in a convent, his dislike to the metropolis was increased, 
as he could not forget, from circumstances attendant on her flight, that the people of 
Paris had witnessed and commented on his weakness. It must not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that Paris under Colbert was much improved in the reign of Louis XIV. 

© Marie Mancini, one of the seven lovely nieces brought by Mazarin with him from 
Italy, was eventually married to the Constable Colonna, with a portion of 100,000 
livres a year, the produce of an estate in Italy, and the palace of his Eminence assigned 
to her as a residence in Rome. The wealth amassed by the Cardinal, during an admi- 
nistration of twenty years, was such that, as asks the Duc de St. Simon, “Who would 
not be stricken with astonishment at it? He had the same military establishment for 
his household as the King, gens d’armes, light-horse, an additional company of mous- 
quetaires, &c., all commanded by noblemen or persons of quality.” His nieces, under 
his rule, all formed splendid alliances ; one of them was married to the Prince de 
Conti. Mazarin died in 1661, one year after the King’s marriage. 
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Mazarin was despotic, and the King, despite his filial obedience to 
that minister, not only consoled himself and Marie Mancini by main- 
taining an epistolary correspondence with her after her entrance into 
the convent at Brouage (a town in Saintonge), until the Cardinal 
contrived to stop it by banishing the letter-carriers, but the lovers 
once more met again in the summer of 1659, when Mazarin was 
reposing in the Isle of Pheasants, and Louis, journeying with his 
court towards the southern provinces of his kingdom, passed the 
convent in which the minister's niece was incarcerated. Yet, none 
the less, on the 3rd of June, 1660, was Louis married, at Fontarabia 
(by proxy), to the royal bride selected for him, when “‘ everything 
was conducted with gloomy magnificence and true Spanish gravity.” 
On the gth, the King having been personally introduced to his 
Queen, the marriage ceremony was repeated at St. Jean de Luz. 
In the August following, their Majesties made their public entry into 
Paris, and in September, 1661, on just such an autumn-day as that 
on which the son of Henri IV. was born, as already told in these 
pages, a Dauphin again first saw the light at Fontainebleau. 

Madame Scarron (who thirty years afterwards, as Madame de 
Maintenon, was wedded to Louis XIV., in presence of the King’s 
Confessor, Pere La Chaise) was amongst the crowd of people who 
“seemed intoxicated with joy ” when Louis XIV. first entered Paris 
with his Queen ; and, not prophetic then of the place which she her-- 
self would eventually occupy by his side when that gentle Queen lay 
dead,—*‘ more loved and regretted by the nation than by the King,”— 
Madame Scarron seems to have been much impressed by the aspect 
of his Majesty as, unknown to him, she beheld him ; for, in a letter 
written immediately afterwards to one of her friends, she declares that 
for ten or twelve hours she had been “all eyes and ears,” and that her 
Majesty must certainly have been well pleased with the husband 
she had chosen—an impulsive surmise rather at variance with the 
prudish character of the writer when afterwards at the Court of 
Fontainebleau she had frequent occasion to stand in presence of the 
King as governess to his children by Madame de Montespan, and to 
maintain in the eyes of that jealous favourite a most demure discretion. 
For even M. Colbert, at Fontainebleau, where the Grand Condé died, 
was sometimes perplexed how to reconcile “‘ une extréme brouillerie 
entre le Roi et Madame de Montespan,’’—at least, so says Madame 
de Sévigné, whose epistolary devotion to her daughter, Madame de 
Grignan, has immortalised her as queen of letter-writers at or about 
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the Court of Louis XIV.; but who was so observant of her own 
maternal propriety, that after telling her daughter, with considerable 
animation, of that “* extréme brouillerie”’ above mentioned, and of how 
“ M. Colbert travailla a [éclaircissement,’ and also of how “ La. belle 
Fontanges est retombée dans ses maux,” she protests that to herself the 
domestic “‘ détails de Grignan sont plus chers que toutes les relations 
de Fontainebleau.” 

But to return for a moment to the date of the King’s marriage. 
It was soon followed by that of Monsieur, his only brother, to 
Henrietta, daughter of Charles I., martyred King of England; and 
Marie Louise, eldest daughter of this marriage, was on the last day 
of August, 1679, espoused at Fontainebleau to the King of Spain, for 
whom the Prince de Conti there stood proxy.4 

That marriage at Fontainebleau was a state occasion of political 
rejoicing ; but the motherless bride, though scarcely more than a 
child, was so stricken with sadness between the time of its taking 
place and that fixed on for her departure into her new kingdom, that 
who can say what meetings and what partings had again been wit- 
nessed by the old trees of the forest of Fontainebleau? For the 
Marquise de Sévigné, writing to her daughter about a fortnight after 
this royal marriage had been celebrated, declares: ‘* The Queen 
of Spain still cries mercy, and flings herself at every one’s feet; I 
know not how the pride of Spain puts up with this despair. The 
other day she delayed the King beyond the hour of Mass. The 
King said to her, ‘ Madame, for the Most Catholic Queen to put a 
stop to the Very Christian King going to Mass would be a fine 
thing!’ People,” continues Madame de Sévigné, “ say that every- 
body at Court will be very glad to be delivered from this Catholic.” 

Louis XIV., who for state reasons had been in early youth com- 
pelled to part with Marie Mancini, may have felt a sharp pang when 





* Henrietta, daughter of Charles I., sister of Charles II. of England, and sister-in- 
law of Louis XIV. by her marriage with the Duc d’Orléans, died, from poison it is 
supposed, in the month of June, 1670, at St. Cloud, after an illness of eight hours. 
Louis XIV. repaired instantly to St. Cloud when news of her illness reached him, and 
as he was accompanied by his kinswoman, Mademoiselle de Montpensier (the “‘ Grande 
Mademoiselle,” as she was called, on account of her immense wealth and royal rank), 
it is from her Mémoires that posterity is enabled to form some idea of the painful 
scene which met his Majesty on his arrival there. Madame, extended on a small bed, 
with dishevelled hair, pale cheeks, and death depicted on her countenance, offered an 
appalling contrast to that of the company laughing and chatting in her chamber ; but 
when the king rebuked the crowd, silence and fear ensued, 
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thus, on his way to Mass, nineteen years afterwards, he rebuked his 
young niece with a mot for giving way to heart despair; but on the 
other hand she, the grand-daughter of Charles I. and Henrietta 
Maria,—the niece of Charles II. of England—the kinswoman of the 
royal family ultimately exiled from England, and harboured to the 
last by the hospitality of Louis XIV.—could have no better hope of 
human generosity than in him; but even of Louis XIV. himself 
had the State originally disposed, and despite his other mot, “‘/’ Etat, 
c’est moi,” he could in some things but obey the state. 

The marriage of his great-grandson and successor, Louis XV., 
promised more happiness than his own to the Infanta of Spain had 
ever done, when on the 5th day of September, 1725, it was cele- 
brated at Fontainebleau. Marie Leczkinska, daughter of Stanislaus, 
King of Poland, and bride of Louis XV., was welcome to the 
young King’s minister, Cardinal Fleury, whose mild and pacific 
disposition bore as little resemblance to that of the late Cardinal 
Mazarin as did the bride’s to that of the late Anne of Austria. 
Fleury rejected the invidious title of prime minister, although, de- 
clares Voltaire, his power over the King was such that the young 
monarch ‘consulta par un regard ce vieillard ambitieux et circon- 
spect ;” and, to judge from results, that power, righteously exercised, 
helped to make Louis XV. in his early life worthy of being called 
the ** Well-beloved ”’ of his people. 

Marie Leczkinska, the wife of Louis XV., wedded to him at 
Fontainebleau, as before said, was for many years after that event the 
sole object of her royal husband’s affections, and neither her lack of 
great personal beauty, nor the seductive and evil example of his 
courtiers, demoralised during his minority, and under the regency of 
the Duc d’Orléans, could distract his Majesty’s attention from her. 
During the period of her earliest youth she had been accustomed to 
painful vicissitudes; her father, Stanislaus, raised to the throne of 
Poland by the victorious arms of Charles XII. of Sweden, having 
been dethroned and exiled in favour of Augustus, Elector of Saxony. 
With much philosophy, according to the cant phrase of his time, did 
Stanislaus endure the reverses of his lot; but, from the piety and 
meekness of character inherited from him by his daughter, and from 
the sympathy still manifested by her towards him after she became 
Queen of France, it is not unreasonable to suppose that Christian 
resignation had more than an ordinary share in the philosophy dis- 
played by Stanislaus. 
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The fresh simplicity of young Marie Leczkirska’s manners and 
countenance, the quaint modesty of her Polish costume when she 
first arrived at Fontainebleau to reign over the Court there, were 
charming to the young King, her husband, who, long after she 
became the mother of his children, still declared that he saw no one 
so much to be admired as his own wife. A remarkable contrast in all 
respects was this Queen Marie from the North to any of her prede- 
cessors from the South of Europe, and still more so to the gorgeous 
and capricious Madame de Montespan, who had presided at Fon- 
tainebleau during great part of the preceding reign; also, to the 
stately and intellectual Madame de Maintenon, after whom a lovely 
spot near the ‘“‘Golden Gate”’ in that palace is still named the “ A//ée- 
de-Maintenon.” But, though bright the morning of life for Queen 
Marie Leczkinska at Fontainebleau, the full sunshine of her husband’s 
love was clouded from her in the meridian of her days ; and when the 
afternoon and evening of her life closed round her, she had nothing but 
her own faith in Heaven’s mercy to console her for his lapse from 
the virtue which she had formerly adored in him. Indeed, it is almost 
impossible to identify her, the fresh young Polish Queen and happy 
wife of Fontainebleau, as the same Queen to whom Madame de 
Genlis® was first presented many weary years afterwards at Versailles, 
for her Majesty was then dying of maladie de langueur, and reclining 
on a chaise-longue, in invalid costume, but with large diamond ear- 
rings conspicuous beneath her lace night-cap; her smile gentle, and 
her voice sweet still, and her natural amiability of character lending 
to the last a charm to her countenance, whilst she strove to converse 
on books and other subjects likely to interest Madame de Genlis, the 
intellectually ambitious young débutante presented to her. Not long 
afterwards Queen Marie Leczkinska died, and the last and worst 
chronicles of the life of her hysband, Louis XV., belong to Versailles 
and not to Fontainebleau. So likewise do the earliest and least 
sorrowful records of the lives of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette 
(although one boudoir at Fontainebleau is still consecrated to the 
memory of that ill-fated King and Queen) ;* wherefore, we here pass 
into a new century, and find ourselves under a new dynasty of 
revolutionised France. 

The Goddess of Reason meanwhile had been worshipped in 
Paris ; but at Fontainebleau, where in previous ages ** Most Chris- 





© “Memories of the Palais Royal.”—G, M., August, 1867. 
“Memories of Trianon and Malmaison.”—G. M., May, 1867. 
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tian” Kings of France bowed their crowned heads to Cardinals, the 
Pope, Pius VII., now (November, 1804) comes to hail Napoleon 
Bonaparte and to crown him Emperor,— 
** Who, born no King, made monarchs draw his car ; 
Whose game was empire, and whose stakes were thrones ; 
Whose table, earth ; whose dice were human bones.” 

On the Pope’s way to Fontainebleau, through southern districts 
and rural towns of France, the Holy Father was received with 
enthusiasm by multitudes of people, who, after eagerly pressing 
forward to behold him, knelt down by the wayside to receive his 
benediction ; and Pius VII. was reassured by this evidence of devo- 
tion amongst French men and women who had for years past been 
described to him “as continually in rebellion alike against earthly 
and heavenly authority.” And he now perceived that his veteran 
councillor, ‘“‘Caprara, spoke quite truly to him, when he told him that 
this journey would be of great benefit to religion; for the people 
have all at heart a sense, intense though confused, of the Divinity.” 
It was on the 25th of November, and the last rich tints of autumn 
were on the forest trees, when at mid-day the Holy Father arrived 
there. Napoleon had ordered a hunting match for that day, so as to 
meet the Pope on his road; and when the Pontifical carriage had 
entered the “ belle forét,”” which in former ages had sheltered Henri 
IV. and Louis XIV., and kings of France, “eldest sons of the 
Church,” for generations,—there, near the Cross of St. Hérem, was 
the Emperor on horseback ready to receive his Holiness. Upon that 
“new Charlemagne, whom for years past he had regarded as God’s 
instrument on earth,” the Pope gazed with evident curiosity and 
great interest, and his countenance expressed much kindly emotion 
when Napoleon alighting—as did also his Holiness—embraced him 
with reverence and cordiality. In the Pope’s carriage, and followed 
by the Pontifical cortége, as also by the Imperial hunting suite, both 
sovereigns (the Pope seated on the Emperor’s right hand) proceeded 
towards the Palace of Fontainebleau, where, at its chief entrance, 
stood the graceful Empress Josephine and a circle of imperial and 
military chiefs and grandees to receive the Holy Father. 

“* Much gratified by the welcome accorded to him, Pius soon retired 
to rest in apartments where every preparation in accordance with his 
habits was made for him; his mild and dignified countenance, and 
the sight of his emotion, touched all beholders, and before the day 
came for the Papal and Imperial Court to set forth from Fontainebleau 
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to Paris, the Pope was irresistibly carried away by the seductive 
language and frank manner of his host (who had promised himself 
“not to intimidate but to enchant him’), and still more charmed by 
the sensitive and attaching ways of Josephine, who, indeed, at once 
found favour with the Holy Father by a kind of devotion akin to 
that of the women of Italy.” 

When thus at Fontainebleau receiving the Pope, who had come to 
crown her, the Empress Josephine could not fail to remember how, 
in her early youth at Martinique, it had been predicted that she would 
some day be “‘ more than a Queen.” This prediction had never been 
forgotten by her; but far enough she seemed from its realisation 
during the years in France of her first not very happy marriage to the 
Vicomte de Beauharnais, at which time she was at the court of 
Marie Antoinette; and still more impossible appeared its fulfilment 
when, after her husband had perished on the scaffold during the 
Reign of Terror, she herself, mourning his fate, was a prisoner under 
sentence of death as a suspected aristocrate. And again, when 
delivered from this fate by the execution of the tyrant Robespierre,* 
and re-united to her fatherless son and daughter, the prediction must 
have seemed a mockery to Josephine, reduced as she was for a season 
to circumstances of anxious poverty, the alleviation of which—by 
partial restoration of her property in the time of Barras—could 
scarcely be said even to restore her to her former rank ; not only 
because titles in France were suppressed, but because of what was 
supposed to be her speedy mésalliance with the soldier of fortune, 
Bonaparte, for which marriage she could have no motive but that 
of disinterested affection; for, as she was told, he had nothing 
but his sword and cloak to offer her. 


- (Zo be continued.) 





& The way in which Josephine first‘learnt the fate of Robespierre was odd enough 
to be often told in after years by herself. Standing one morning near the barred 
window of her prison her attention was attracted by the sight of a woman making 
signs to her at some little distance from it. To Josephine these signs were incompre- 
hensible until the stranger suddenly held up the skirts of her gown (rodes) and displayed 
them in such a way that at last the prisoner caught the idea that ‘‘ robe” was the first 
part of some word she was desired to understand. After that the woman picked up a 
stone (Pierre), and then, rolling the stone in her skirts, she made a rapid gesture to 
imitate the act of cutting-off the head. Afterwards, when she began to dance, as an 
indication of joy, she succeeded in conveying to Josephine’s mind a clear notion of the 
event which, happening that day, delivered herself and hundreds of other prisoners 
from death, 
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“A DREAM OF HUMAN LIFE,” BY MICHAEL 
ANGELO BUONAROTTI, 


O attempt to add one word to the fame of Michael Angelo 

| would be a task as difficult as superfluous. Its supre- 

macy in the domain of Art for everything which is 

grand in conception, powerful in effect, and difficult in 

execution, remains unchallenged. Indeed, such was the hesitation to 

touch aught which the great master had commenced, that no one 

could be found bold enough to attempt the completion of the figures 

on the monument of Guiliano and Lorenzo de Medici, which to this 
day remain as the hand of Michael Angelo-left them. 

This tribute of praise and admiration for his works has not only 
continued on unabated, but, as Art has progressed and spread its 
benign influence over the better feelings of humanity, the wonderful 
works of Michael Angelo have been more fully comprehended, 
and their mighty grandeur universally admitted. 

It may therefore be assumed as certain, that the revelation of any 
new fact which concerns this illustrious man will be received with 
the deepest interest, and be welcomed as an unlooked-for pleasure. 

Amongst the numerous productions of Michael Angelo, tradition 
has recorded the existence of one which peculiarly and especially 
related to himself, and, as such, possessed an extraordinary, because 
a personal, interest. It professed to be the remembrance of a vision 
which appeared to him during sleep, and which, on awakening, left 
such a vivid impression on his mind as to determine him to paint, 
and thereby to preserve it. That picture is known to us as “* Michael 
Angelo’s Dream,” or, as it has also been very generally called, “A 
Dream of Human Life.” According to the authority of Monsieur 
Charles Blanc, “‘ it has been hitherto impossible to discover whether 
this drawing of Michael Angelo is still in existence, or even to learn 
anything of its history.” Certain, however, it is that it would be 
difficult to cite any work of art which has baffled description, and 
defied every attempt to unravel its mysteries, to the same extent as 
this picture ; and it is not too much to aver that, notwithstanding 
that the subject has successively attracted the attention of the most 
eminent artists and critics, its true composition and meaning yet 
remain to be discovered and explained ere the intention of the great 


artist, to whom it is attributed, can be properly comprehended. 
N. S. 1867, Vor. IV. 
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As a necessary consequence, this great work has not hitherto been 
justly appreciated ; but the talent of the wonderful genius to whose 
pencil we are indebted for its production has been measured by the 
defective understanding of the critic, or, rather, by the insufficient 
means at his disposal, and has thus remained comparatively unac- 
knowledged. 

For such reasons, the descriptions and comments hitherto written 
on the picture are weak, imperfect, inconclusive, and, in several 
respects, manifestly absurd. 

The difficulty of rightly comprehending this painting has been 
repeatedly acknowledged, but never with greater candour than by 

r. John Landseer, who stated, ‘‘ If we are underlings in comprehend- 
ing this painted dream, with whom but ourselves can be the fault ?” 

In order to bring the whole subject fairly under consideration, it is 
proposed to set. forth in detail the best-known descriptions of the 
picture, as well as the observations made upon it, by the most dis- 
tinguished art critics. 

Before entering upon that detail, however, it is important to 
remember that no person who has ever yet written on this myste- 
rious production of Michael Angelo has either seen his drawing, or 
even known with any degree of certainty that it has ever existed. 
Strange as it may appear, it is nevertheless strictly true, that 
‘Michael Angelo’s Dream” has hitherto been wholly judged by 
engravings and pictures derived from a supposed design attributed to 
him. The engravings alluded to are two in number, one bearing the 
name of G. D. de Rossi, and the other (of which no copy is to be 
found in the British Museum,) by V. Hoy D. V. Stiern. 

The pictures are those now to be found in the Imperial Collection 
at the Belvidere Palace, Vienna, and in the National Gallery, London : 
the former being painted in.oil on stone, 1 ft. 10 in. by 1 ft. § in., 
and supposed to be the work of Daniel de Volterra; and the latter, 
also painted in oil on panel, 2 ft. 1 in. by 1 ft. g in., and incorrectly 
attributed to Sebastian del Piombo—those artists having, doubtless, 
been selected for that honour from the fact of their having been 
favourite pupils of Michael Angelo.* 





® Michael Angelo was born 6th March, 1474. He painted his ‘*‘ Dream of Life,” 
circa 1532, in the 58th year of his age, and died 17th February, 1563. 

Sebastian del Piombo, born 1485, died 1547, sixteen years before Michael Angelo ; 
consequently he could not possibly have painted the picture at the National Gallery. 

Daniel de Volterra, born 1509, died 1566. It will be seen that he survived 
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As the pictures in question vary in many important details, it will 
be useful to consider the circumstances which have led to such 
difference. 

Bearing in mind the words quoted from Monsieur Charles Blanc, 
it may reasonably be assumed that the original drawing was missing 
even so far back as the decease of Michael Angelo, in 1563. 
The reason for such disappearance may be readily found in the 
fact that as the picture purported to represent that, which the artist 
believed was a heavenly vision vouchsafed to him during sleep, 
such circumstance alone would suffice as a cause for its rigid 
suppression. The bigotry of the Romish Church at that period 
permitted no miracles but such as were either ordered at its com- 
mand, or expressly sanctioned by it. Had Michael Angelo therefore 
ventured to proclaim his true feelings in reference to it—despite his 
talent—he would, in all human probability, have been as mercilessly 
dealt with by the Inquisition as any other person who presumed to 
act, speak, or even think contrary to the dogmas of the Church, 
Supposing such to have been Michael Angelo’s reason for not 
openly ranking it amongst his works, no one would, of course, 
have ventured to allude to the subject in his lifetime, but after his 
decease—the idea of its being a vision having long been forgot- 
ten, it is by no means improbable that two of his pupils, who 
knew the great interest their deceased master had taken in the 
work, should have endeavoured to rescue his composition from 
oblivion, and have painted it each according to his own recollec- 
tion. Thus, although the principal points are sufficiently alike 
in both to mark their common origin, yet the particulars differ 
in many significant and important respects, and deprive them of 
all authority to be considered as correctly representing the original 
picture. 

The engraving alluded to by G. D. de Rossi, has been reproduced 
by C. P. Landon, in his work, entitled “* Vie et GEuvres des Peintres 
les plus Célébres de Toutes les Ecoles, Paris, 18243; and is a 
disgrace to his book. Anything more degrading to Art, repulsive to 





Michael Angelo about three years, and may possibly have painted one of the two 
pictures in question, although from the period of his dismissal as superintendent of the 
Vatican by Pope Paul III., in 1549, he is reported to have chiefly devoted the latter 
part of his life to sculpture. 

There yet remains another favourite pupil of Michael Angelo, to whom one of the 
pictures may reasonably be attributed, viz., Marcello Venusti, born 1515, died 1576, 
he having survived his illustrious master about thirteen years. 
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decency, and derogatory to the fame of Michael Angelo, can scarcely 
be. imagined ; and that Landon should have suffered himself to be 
betrayed into disseminating a knowledge of such a vile production, 
under the notion that it could possibly have represented the thoughts 
or impressions of Michael Angelo, is most surprising—and almost 
passes belief. 

Such are the scanty details which alone have remained as materials 
for the various descriptions and criticisms which have, from time to 
time, appeared upon this marvellous production. 

The explanation of the picture first taken in order is that extracted 
from Monsieur de Mechel’s Catalogue of the Royal and Imperial 
Collection at the Belvidere Palace, Vienna, 1784, in which it is thus 
described :—“ An allegorical subject of the most singular character, 
known under the name of the ‘ Dream of Michael Angelo, or the 
View of Human Life.’ In the foreground a young man, holding a 
globe with two hands, is seated naked on a square and hollow stone, 
half turned over, the interior of which is filled with all kinds of masks. 
His attitude, which expresses surprise and astonishment, gives you to 
understand that he has just awakened at the sound of a trumpet by 
an angel who descends towards him. Clouds are seen grouped about 
the young man in the form of an arch. A quantity of small figures 
and groups allude to the ‘ Seven Capital Sins.’ ” 

The engraving of V. Hoy D. V. Stiern, before mentioned, is 
identical in its details with the painting at the Belvidere. | 

The picture in the National Gallery has attracted much more 
attention than its prototype at Vienna, and has been the subject of 
many descriptions and criticisms. In the Official Catalogue, 1854, 
the picture was described (No. 8): ‘* A Dream—the Vices disclosed 
at the Last Judgment; ” upon which the following remarks were 
made by an art critic. ‘‘ It represents a man roused by the angel of 
‘futurity to look upon a retributive punishment supposed to grow out 
of the vices of man. It is very grand in composition, and the figure 
of the man is one of the finest of modern conceptions, and will bear 
comparison with the antique, which Michael Angelo is known to 
-have studied.” 

The catalogue of 1863, compiled by Mr. Ralph N. Wornum, 
describes that picture as follows : “A naked figure, seated, is reclining 
against a globe ; he appears to be roused by the sound of a trumpet 
which an angel is blowing immediately above him. Beneath his seat 
‘is‘a collection of masks, illustrating the insincerity or duplicity of 
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human dealings, and around him are visions of the many vices and 
depravities of mankind.” 

Mrs. Jameson’s ‘* Handbook to Public Galleries,’’ London, 1842, 
Part I. p. 32, thus alludes to it: ‘* Michael Angelo’s Dream.’ 
This extraordinary composition is well known from the many old repe- 
titions of it which exist (not one of which, however, can be traced to 
the hand of Michael Angelo); there are also several engravings from 
the school of Marc Antonio. The exact intention of this mysterious 
poem—for such we may term it—it is not easy to interpret; but it 
may be supposed to represent the human being awaked from the 
dream of life, and all the degrading and tumultuous passions which 
belong to it, at the dread sound of the last trumpet, to reality and 
immortality. The figure rests upon a globe—here the emblem of 
eternity—and beneath it are seen masks, the emblems of illusion, 
now laid aside for ever ; above and around flit the wild passions and 
vices of humanity.” 

Kugler’s ‘ Handbook of Painting” (Murray, 1855) states: 
“ Michael Angelo’s so-called ‘ Dream’ is multiplied in several repe- 
titions. The best, probably, is by Sebastian del Piombo, in the 
National Gallery at London, A naked male figure is leaning on a 
stone bench, the recess of which is covered with bas-relief masks as 
symbols of the deceptions of life. He is supporting himself also 
upon a globe, and looks restlessly upwards. Pictures and scenes of 
various earthly passions surround him in cloudy forms, while behind 
him a genius, with the sound of a mighty trumpet, is rousing him to 
consciousness.” 

The explanation of M. Charles Blanc is given in the following 
terms: ‘* Man is reposing upon an open tomb, in which a great 
number of masks are lying scattered, representing the different ages 
and conditions of life—its passions and vanities. Suddenly a trumpet 
from heaven sounds in his ear, and around him is a mysterious 
arch, which depicts the various stages of human existence. First, 
Gluttony, wholly given up to the gratification of material appetites, 
symbolised by the roasting of the goose. Higher up, the youth 
leaning listlessly on a table, and dreaming vague dreams of ambition 
and glory; then he becomes fond of sensual enjoyments as his 
passions awaken and expand. Further on he loves and woos, and 
we afterwards find him surrounded by the cares and sorrows of a 
family. ‘Then the world comes strong upon him and chains him: 
down. He loses the nobility and generosity of his youth,- and 
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becomes covetous, dishonest, ungrateful. Last of all he descends 
into the tomb, leaving children behind him to weep his loss, and run 
the course over again that he has run.” 

Mr. John Landseer, in his ‘ Descriptive, Explanatory, and 
Critical Catalogue of Fifty of the earliest Pictures contained in the 
National Gallery of Great Britain” (London, 1834), devotes no less 
than eleven pages of his work to the consideration of this Dream, 
which he describes as a “‘ painted mystery,”’ intended to inform us 
“that after this dreaming life, or living dream, man—who here reposes 
on a slippery globe surrounded by a sad variety of tempting and 
transitory or visionary hopes and fears—shall awaken to mental and 
lasting reality at the sound of the trumpet from above.” 

Mr. Landseer further declares: ‘“* The masks which Michael 
Angelo has introduced in the square chamber beneath his emble- 
matical figure are classic emblems of mystery, and that it is suf- 
ficiently obvious that the slippery globe on which the dreamer has 
reposed (geographically painted over with the islands and continents 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa) is intended for the terrestrial or tem- 
poral world. On the right-hand side of the mask-chamber sits, near 
the foreground, a helmed warrior, moody and discomfited ; his arms 
hang listlessly, his face is unseen, his head being leaned. forward 
between his knees, intended perhaps to express military shame. 
Clouds in agitated motion separate the emblematic figures and 
groups from each other. Above, and beyond the vanquished and 
moping soldier, men are battling—meant probably as emblems of 
strife and contention, or as representatives of ‘the big war’ that 
gratifies ambition. A little detached from this group, on the right- 
hand side, I fear that a son is dragging down his parent by the 
beard; and on the other hand sits Jealousy or Envy gnawing a 
heart. Above, the sordid hands of Avarice or Covetousness are 
clutching a heavy bag of wealth. To the left hand of the principal 
figure Lust and Sorrow are sufficiently denoted. Inebriety raises a 
huge bottle to his lips, while Gluttony below turns a spit on which 
a goose, not well trussed, is roasting before a beggarly fire—a conceit 
too puerile to be worthy of Michael Angelo. 

** The right hand of the awakening dreamer is accidentally sested 
on the northern regions of the globe. His figure is of Herculean 
mould, with a technically learned anatomic air. The character of 
his countenance is more dry and archaic than perhaps modern taste 
will relish ; its expression that of a strong man awakening from a 
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perturbed dream in stupid amazement, or not thoroughly compre- 
hending what has just been imparted.” 

Dr. Waagen, in his “Art Treasures in Great Britain,” vol. i. 
p- 322, in alluding to this picture, mentions it in the following terms : 
““¢ The Dream of Michael Angelo,’ as it is called, from the Barba- 
rini Palace, is the best example that I have yet seen of this com- 
position which is so often met with in pictures and engravings. It is 
painted very much in the spirit of the designer, and judging by the 
tone, may very well be of the later time of Sebastian del Piombo.” 

M. Louis Viardot, in ** Les Musees D’Angleterre, 1860,” states 
his belief that the picture at the National Gallery was probably made 
from a drawing by Michael Angelo, but painted later. 

Duppa, in his biography of Michael Angelo, describes the picture as 
‘an allegorical subject, showing the evils of avarice and debauchery, 
as the consequence of inordinate attachment to wealth, and unlawful 
love. Masks are introduced as emblematical of hypocrisy, to complete 
the chain of evils, while the principal figure, reposing on a globe, is 
visited by an angel from heaven, who may be supposed to be warning 
him to place his confidence and affections on another and a better 
world.” 

Lastly, Fuseli, in a note to his fourth ‘* Lecture on Painting,” 
observes: —‘‘ In that sublime design of Michael Angelo, where a 
figure is roused by a descending genius from his repose on a globe, on 
which he yet reclines,—and with surprise discovers the phantoms of 
the passions which he courted, unmasked in wild confusion flitting 
around him, Michael Angelo was less ambitious to express the 
nature of a dream, or to bespeak our attention to its picturesque 
effect and powerful contrasts, than to impress us with the lesson, 
that all is vanity, and life a farce, unless engaged by virtue and the 
pursuits of mind.” 

As before mentioned the pictures at London and Vienna are both 
painted in oil; and notwithstanding the spurious claims set forth on 
behalf of many other oil paintings to be considered as the produc- 
tions of Michael Angelo, it is now a “dictum” almost universally 
accepted in art, that Michael Angelo never did paint in oil. 

On this subject, Lady Jarvis in her work, entitled ‘‘ Painting and 
Celebrated Painters,” makes the following remarks :—‘* Michael 
looked down upon oil paintings as child’s play, and would rarely 
condescend to design except in fresco; and then, seemed to take a 
particular pleasure in taxing his anatomical knowledge for the por- 
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trayal of the most difficult attitudes, and his artistic erudition in 
forming groups, on which a less daring genius would involve itself 
in hopeless confusion. This peculiar pride has rendered his easel 
pictures more rare than those of any contemporary or subsequent 
painter. Indeed so rare are they, that in all the galleries of Europe 
one, ‘ Holy Family,’ in distemper at Florence (an early picture), is 
the only one, the authenticity of which is unquestionable.” 

Duppa, in his life of Michael Angelo, adds :—*‘ If Lanzi is correct, 
this leaves us without a single example of Michael Angelo ever 
having painted in oil.” 

Various as the different theories are with respect to the meaning 
of this picture, the views entertained as to its origin and its artistic 
merits, are equally conflicting. Thus Cosway, the Academician, 
used to declare, that Michael Angelo was inspired to paint or design 
it, in consequence of having been visited by such a dream or vision. 
Mr. Ottley differed. from that belief, and declared the picture to be 
a “ singular composition, exhibiting the vices of man, rapine, murder, 
lust, gluttony, inebriety, passing in review before a contemplative 
figure, which he termed the genius or representative of the human 
race, to whom an angel from above announces with a trumpet, the 
awful sentence, that for all these things God shall bring him to 
judgment.” 

The opinion of M. Viardot that it is one of Michael Angelo’s 
studies which he prepared in his solitude on the subject of the ** Last 
Judgment,” seems to coincide with Ottley’s theory, and confirms 
the opinion promulgated by Mr. Landseer, viz., that the picture was 
“a night thought, which is very likely to have occurred to Michael 
Angelo whilst engaged on the tremendous ‘ Last Judgment’ of the 
Chapel of Sixtus.” 

Critical remarks on the details of the picture in the National 
Gallery are very rare, the task being one of no ordinary difficulty. 
Mr. Landseer, however, has not hesitated to record his opinion, 
that, notwithstanding that there is a great deal about the picture of 
that austere Dante-like sublimity which has been thought to charac- 
terise the style and design of the great artist, yet that the ‘* Dream 
of Human Life” falls somewhat short of the standard of what might 
have been expected from Michael Angelo, not so much in its con- 
ception as in its details. Mr. Landseer has also ventured to dispute 
the theory that the descending angel was “ well drawn and painted,” 
and declares its foreshortening ‘‘ more bold than accurate.” Mr. 
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Landseer, however, without questioning the belief that Michael 
Angelo made the original sketch or design from which the picture 
in the National Gallery was painted, doubted whether he could have 
seen and approved that figure; and in conclusion he observed, 
“speaking of the composition collectively, it is original, singular, 
extraordinary, and if it not inimitable, such as will not readily be 
imitated.” 

In like manner, M. Viardot has recorded his opinion that “ the 
colour given to the picture is evidently not the work of Michael 
Angelo, and bears no resemblance to the authentic painting by him” 
(viz., the easel picture of the ** Holy Family” at Florence). 

Apart, however, from all considerations of the picture as a 
work of art, there remain several points for consideration alto- 
gether distinct from any of those hitherto touched upon by critics, 
but which are nevertheless of the highest importance in attempting 
to solve the question whether the engravings and pictures of 
the “Dream of Human Life,” as we now know them, correctly 
represent the drawing, intention, and object of the wonderful 
genius with whose name they are associated. ‘The first question 
which suggests itself is, how are those pictures in any manner con- 
nected with Michael Angelo? Why should the subject be described 
as the ** Dream of Michael Angelo” any more than the “* Dream of 
Julius Cesar”? Beyond the admitted fact that the paintings before 
mentioned are attributed to two of his pupils, and that art history has 
declared them to represent a drawing made by Michael Angelo, 
called ‘* His Dream,” there is nothing whatever in either of the 
before-mentioned pictures to associate them in any degree with that 
extraordinary man, except that from their singularity they probably 
were derived from some drawing of his, but which in its interpreta- 
tion by his pupils has left us the body minus the soul—the play of 
Hamlet with the part of Hamlet omitted. From the critical remarks 
already quoted, it is clear that the best judges are unanimous in their 
opinion that there are several features in the pictures quite unworthy 
of the fame of Michael Angelo, and incapable of being regarded as 
correctly representing his drawing. Many other doubts, in like 
manner, arise which serve to impress a non-professional observer with 
a strong feeling that the composition of the engravings and the 
pictures in question cannot be that of Michael Angelo. Thus the 
sensualities which abound in them are too coarse, the absurdities 
too glaring, and the tale too vaguely expressed. This impression 
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has been often felt, but hitherto no one can be said to have arrived 
at a satisfactory solution of the difficulty. 

Another most important circumstance connected with those pic- 
tures appears to militate against the notion that they correctly, or 
even approximately, represent the intention of the great master. On 
referring to the foregoing explanations of them, it will be seen that at 
least on one point all commentators are agreed—viz., that the 
subject is intended to represent ‘* Man summoned to his Last 
Account ;” in other words, ‘* The Day of Judgment.” 

Now, what do the pictures show us must have been man’s posi- 
tion at that awful moment? He appears to be surrounded by every 
thing that is bad and vicious; described as debased by Gluttony, 
Inebriety, Lust, and Avarice. Steeped in crime of the vilest descrip- 
tion, what hope of mercy can possibly remain for him? From the 
engravings and pictures we are left to assume that his life must have 
passed in familiarity with such scenes, and his heart been a stranger 
to aught that could elevate and improve his mind, or lead his 
thoughts towards the fulfilment of those duties which could alone 
induce that hope of salvation to which human nature so earnestly 
and instinctively clings. What truth is intended to be conveyed 
to us by such a scene? What moral to be deduced from it? 
All is bad from beginning to end, and pardon is not to be hoped 
for. Can such have been the intention of Michael Angelo? The 
natural and almost inevitable answer must be a ready and decided 
negative. 

In every instance where Art has attempted to depict the Last 
Judgment, the attributes of Divine mercy and forgiveness invariably 
appear, and in the great work of Michael Angelo representing that 
awful subject they stand out in very prominent and encouraging 
relief. Indeed, the one great use anid object of the Church in all 
ages was, by such a picture, to impress on the minds of the beholders 
the difference between good and evil, and to show the eternal happi- 
ness which awaited the one, and the everlasting damnation which 
was the inevitable fate of the other. It may, therefore, be considered 
as certain that, whatever drawing Michael Angelo made of this 
subject, it must have contained the immortal and glorious attribute 
of mercy, the absence of which in the pictures now under considera- 
tion creates the very mystery that has hitherto so vainly been 
attempted to be solved, and has rendered the subject an impenetrable 
enigma. If that be so, then it is clear that we do not yet know the 
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illustrious artist’s true meaning, and that neither the pictures nor 
the engravings give us any clue to it. 

Time, which works such wonders, has at length rent asunder the 
veil which has so long concealed the truth, and by the merest chance 
revealed the original picture of Michael Angelo, and the lovers of 
art are at length afforded the long-desired opportunity of forming a 
correct judgment upon that truly wonderful creation of genius, which 
in composition, drawing, colour, effect, detail, and meaning, differs 
most essentially from every thing which has ever hitherto been 
known or imagined respecting it, and reveals a talent which can be 
attributed to Michael Angelo alone.» ‘The most superficial compa- 
rison between the supposed ideas of the artist and his own, shows at 
a glance the mighty difference. Where the one is all subtlety and 
mystery, the other is plain and obvious ; where the one is lascivious 
and obscene, the other is all purity and innocence ; where the one is 
unmeaning and preposterous, in the other every figure is of import~ 
ance, and conveys its own proper signification. The multitude of 
masks resolve themselves into three, the clouds disappear, and the 
obscenities with them. No such object as Jealousy or Envy gnaw- 
ing a heart appears. In like manner the helmed warrior proves a 
myth, the son dragging down his parent by the beard a useless 
exaggeration. The woman arranging her hair turns out to be a man. 
The supposed representation of the four quarters of the earth on the 
globe is a delusion, and all the allegory so laboriously created proves 
to be irrelevant and absurd. The result affords another proof of the 
danger of building doctrines upon a false basis, and of the worthless- 
ness of all such wild theories as have been concocted with a view 
of explaining this extraordinary composition. 

The original picture may be thus described: In the centre is the 
nude figure of a man seated on a stone bench in the form of an 
oblong square, in the interior of which are seen three masks. Upon 
the seat is thrown a blue mantle; upon a portion of it stands a large 
sphere, on which both the hands of the man are resting, and this 
sphere he appears to have been contemplating at the moment when 





» This statement, made in such positive and unqualified terms, although open to a 
charge of arrogance, is nevertheless believed to be strictly true. How far the belief is 
well-founded may be judged from the following declaration of the late Sir Charles 
Eastlake, President of the Royal Academy, made after a most minute and careful 
examination of the picture :—‘‘ It is an original painting.—He must be a very bold 
man who will aver it is zo¢ by Michael Angelo.—If Michael Angelo did not paint that 
picture, he never painted the subject at all.” 
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his attention was suddenly distracted from it by the sound of a 
trumpet, blown by an angel descending from heaven. . 

Around the man is a series of separate groups and figures, 
arranged on either side in a pyramidal form. 

At the base of the picture, on the right, is a figure engaged in 
roasting a piece of meat at a fire. Immediately abave him is a 
stone table, at which a young man is seated in a posture of repose, 
and then follows a man drinking from a bottle. The next in succes- 
sion is the figure of a youth embracing a young woman. Behind 
them is seen a church with a portico of elegant design. The adjoin- 
ing group is composed of three figures of different ages, and above 
them, in the distance, is seen the head of an old man with a long grey 
beard. 

In the centre of the picture, and beside the lower portion of the 
right arm of the descending angel, stands MicHAEL ANGELO, and im- 
mediately beneath him two figures, the arm of the one being thrown 
around the neck of the other. 

On the left side of the angel, and almost on a level with the bust 
of Michael Angelo, is a figure holding a bag, and below it another 
figure seated, its head resting between its hands. The next group 
is composed of three figures, of whom one is violently striking an- 
other, whilst the third vainly endeavours to interfere. - Below is a 
man seizing another by the throat. Then follows the figure of a 
powerful man, tearing his hair with his right hand, whilst regarding 
a mirror which he holds in his left. Behind him is a man asleep, 
and at the base is a nude figure crouched down, his head between 
his knees, his right arm raised to his head, and his left arm hanging 
by his side. 

The background is equally divided perpendicularly ; the right 
side being lit up by the light of the sun, that on the left covered by 
the darkness of night. 

Adopting the theory which has been stated above, that this pic- 
ture represents a “‘ dream” of Michael Angelo, during the period he 
was engaged on the composition of his ** Last Judgment,” it may be 
best explained in such terms as may reasonably be supposed would 
have been uttered by Michael Angelo himself. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF THE PICTURE. 


“* Having fallen asleep I dreamt a dream wherein methought I 
stood in the midst of the phenomena of human life,—Happiness and 
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Misery, Virtue and Vice, Religion and Impiety, were all there. Before 
me was the perfect figure of a man, ‘ created in the image of God,’ 
and endowed with the faculty of discriminating between good and 
evil, with its accompanying responsibility. Every lesson was there 
for his instruction and guidance, and around him were arranged all 
that could render mortality either contented and blessed, or debased 
and fallen. 

“« By his side was a hollow globe of glass, and on his seat a purple 
cloak of ample dimensions. 

“ First in order came the fulfilment of those animal requirements 
indispensable to the maintenance of life, viz., Food and Sleep, repre- 
sented by three figures: the one cooking, the second drinking, and 
the third in an attitude of repose. Simplicity and Moderation marked 
the whole. ‘To these figures succeeded lawful and innocent Love, 
testified by a youth embracing a female, under the hallowed shadow 
of Religion, typified by a church. Then followed a group indicating 
the pleasures of a moral and united family ; beside them appeared 
Friendship, represented by two figures; and, above all, honoured 
Old Age. 

“The darker side of life showed in rapid succession: Avarice, 
grasping its bag of gold, Revenge seated, brooding over its wrongs, 
Dissension and Murder, Violence and Theft, Apathy, Bitter Remorse, 
and lastly, the inevitable result of all these, agonised and deadly Terror. 

‘“* The vision further disclosed the figure before me to be the type 
of a good Christian, who having under the blessing of Religion made 
a proper use of the advantages bestowed on man by an Almighty 
and Merciful Creator, to mark his determination to throw himself 
unreservedly on his divine compassion, had cast beneath his seat the 
masks of Hypocrisy as worthless, and placed so little reliance on the 
support of the world as to leave unbroken the hollow glass sphere 
before him. 

“* Whilst the figure was contemplating that globe, methought an 
angel of dazzling beauty descended from heaven, his wings radiant 
with all the colours of the rainbow. In his hands was a long trumpet, 
with which he sounded the terrible summons, and announced to man 
that his day for judgment had arrived, when he must render an ac- 
count to God of how he had used or abused the knowledge of right 
and wrong wherewith he had been endowed. 

“* With the angel came the blessings of heavenly light to comfort 
the elect, and the darkness of death to punish the condemned. 
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“ The vision further showed me that, even in the suddenness of 
surprise, the man made no use of his cloak to cover himself. ‘ He 
was naked and was not ashamed,’ and, with a deep but humble expec- 
tation of mercy and forgiveness, cheerfully prepared to obey the 
momentous summons to judgment, and showed me how a good 
Christian could meet his Maker. I then awoke.” 

Here, then, we at length find the long-wished-for solution, that 
“ something ” which now known, has at once sufficed to clear up the 
mystery, point the true moral of the picture, teach the lesson sought 
to be inculcated by Michael Angelo, and has added one more laurel 
to the immortal crown of the divine artist. 

Considering the peculiar disposition of Michael Angelo—his 
naturally grave temperament, and his matured sense of religion—it is 
by no means improbable that the *“* Dream” before mentioned pro- 
duced a deep and lasting impression on him, which will account to a 
great extent for the extraordinary care and high finish he bestowed 
on every detail of this marvellous production. Any thing to equal 
it in the art of painting in distemper cannot be cited. It has the 
appearance of having engrossed his utmost attention, and to have 
been worked upon.in a spirit of the deepest devotion, as if the great 
artist had felt inspired to leave for the instruction and admiration of 
future generations the heavenly vision which had been vouchsafed to 
him, and that in recording it he would do so in a manner that should 
not only mark his own sense of the sublimity of the subject, but also 
impress all future beholders with the same feeling. As before 
observed, the only hitherto authenticated easel picture left us by 
Michael Angelo, is that known as the Doni ‘Holy Family” at 
Florence. That painting was one of his early efforts, and forms a 
marked contrast to his “ Dream.” Thus: the “ Holy Family ” is 
in many respects objectionable as a sacred composition. The Virgin, 
in an ungraceful position, is making great muscular effort to hold 
the child on her shoulders; while the back ground is filled with 
naked athletes, and the landscape is a barren line of horizon. As 
Duppa remarks : “It is low in tone, and what an English painter would 
call monotonous in its effect of chiaro-scuro.” His “* Dream,” on 
the contrary, is remarkable for the miniature-like manner in which 
he has painted and finished it, and affords a unique instance of his 
ability to paint the smallest figures with an effect equal to his largest 
and grandest productions. 

That very unreliable authority, Dr. Waagen, in the 2nd volume 
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of his “* Art Treasures in Great Britain,” has ventured to ascribe to 
Michael Angelo a rather large picture, quadrangular in form, in 
Lord Taunton's Gallery at Stoke—representing ‘the Virgin and 
Child, with the little St. John and four singing angels’?—and which 
the Doctor states he is persuaded is a youthful production of Michael 
Angelo, instead of its being a work of Domenico Ghirlandajo, as it 
was previously believed to be. Many doubts readily suggest them- 
selves against the Doctor’s theory, which renders it very desirable 
in the interest of Art, that proper means should be adopted to arrive 
at a satisfactory solution of so interesting a point. 

As is well known, Michael Angelo to his other qualifications 
added that of poet. His Sonnets (a translation of which has been 
admirably made in English by Mr. Glassford) mark the same devo- 
tional feeling as appears in his “ Dream.’’ From them may be 
cited the following extracts, as illustrating the religious tone of his 
thoughts, and the extent to which the subject of the “ Last Judg- 
ment ” had impressed him :— 


I. 


‘¢ Eternal punishment is mine, 
If aught I have perverted, or misused the truth ; 
But in Thee, O Lord, I feel my hope is sure.” 
II. 
‘¢ Eternal Lord, from the world unloosed wearied to Thee I turn, 
View not my sins in the condemning light of Justice 
Strict. Avert thine awful ear, 
Nor stretch forth on me thine avenging arm.” 
Ill, 


** Now my fair bark through life’s tempestuous flood 
Is steered, and full in view the port is seen ; 
When all must answer where their course has been, 
And every word be tried if bad or good.” 


Surely the mind which could give expression to such feelings, 
must at all times have been incapable of depicting the useless and 
foul obscenities which have been so unjustly attributed to this great 
genius, and which, in justice to his memory, should henceforth be 
publicly and authoritatively disowned. 

Not the least curious circumstance connected with this subject, is 
the happy incident which has rescued the picture from oblivion, and 
enabled effect to be given to the long-deferred wishes of the illus- 
trious artist—viz., to place before the world the instructive lesson 
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he intended to convey ; but which the imperfection of the pictures 
professing to correctly represent his drawing, and the loss of the 
original for upwards of three hundred years, have hitherto combined 
to prevent. 

A few remarks on the condition of the picture may not be uninte- 
resting :—It is painted in distemper on panel, 2 ft. 2 in. by 1 ft. 7} in. 
The panel is 2 in. in thickness, and deserves notice as the production 
of a good mechanic, who well knew how to join and dovetail. The 
panel also shows that the joints in front were carefully covered with 
straight-grained hemp before the painting was commenced. 

It is very much to be regretted that the picture* has greatly 
suffered from neglect and decay. Nevertheless, enough remains to 
mark the handiwork of the illustrious master, and to render it of 
the utmost conceivable value to Art; added to which, the circum- 
stance of its being a unique relic personally connected with Michael 
Angelo, his own embodiment of his vision, and that it exhibits an 
entirely new phase of his wonderful talent, must always entitle it to 
rank as an object of deep and universal interest. 


i OL 


CARACTACUS. 


(Concluded from Vol. Wi. p. 759.) 
PART II. 


LESS favourable account is given by Matthew of West- 
minster of the progress of the Roman arms. He begins, 
however, with a bold statement, which necessarily renders 
his account somewhat suspicious. In spite of the “ inex- 

orable logic of facts,” he declares, when speaking of Claudius having 
crossed over into Britain, that‘ no one had ever dared to do so before 
Julius Czsar, and no one has ventured to attempt it since his time,” 
Saxons, Danes, and Normans notwithstanding. He makes Claudius 
land at the city of Caerperis, now called Porchester, though Suetonius, 
who was born about thirty years after the event, expressly says, ‘In 
what part he disembarked is uncertain, but it seems to have been in 
some place on the south-east coast of the island.”” Our chronicler of 
Westminster, however, appears to be quite certain as to the locality ; 
and adds, that the object and purpose of Claudius in landing there was 





© In the collection of Henry F, Holt, Esq., 6, King’s Road, Clapham Park. 
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to compel “ Guiderius, king of the Britons,” to pay the accustomed 
tribute which had been long withheld. Hence he represents 
Guiderius, on hearing of the arrival of Claudius, as having attacked 
the Romans, gained a great victory, and compelled the enemy to flee 
to their ships. On seeing this, Lzlius Hanno, one of the Emperor’s 
lieutenants, goes over at once to the enemy, and fights against his 
countrymen, though this appears to have been only a ruse de guerre. 
He encourages the Britons to pursue, and promises them a speedy 
triumph. At length approaching to where the king was standing, he 
kills him with a single blow, and instantly rejoins his friends. Arvi- 
ragus, the king’s brother, assumes the royal armour, as if he were 
Guiderius himself, and exhorts the Britons to persevere. The 
Romans, “ dividing into parts, basely left the field to the enemy,” 
says our chronicler, who had already made them flee to their ships 
once before. Arviragus boldly pursues and catches them on the 
sea-shore, and instantly slays the traitor Lzlius Hanno; from which 
“that port is to this very day called the port of Hanno—i.e., Hamp- 
ton”? (Southampton). In the mean while Claudius, having recruited 
his forces, captures Porchester. Arviragus follows him sharply, and 
Claudius retreats to Winchester ; then the British prince besieges 
the city, and endeavours to take it ‘‘ with all sorts of machines.” 
But Claudius throws open the gates, and boldly comes forth to 
battle. 

Happily, before the fighting begins, they mutually propose 
terms of peace, and it is eventually agreed that Arviragus should 
marry the daughter of Claudius, and should hold his kingdom in 
subjection to the Romans. In due time the British ambassadors 
return from Rome, bringing with them the fair bride elect, “ whose 
name,” says our chronicler, “‘ was Gevinsa, and who was imme- 
diately married with all due ceremony to Arviragus. Afterwards 
he built a city in honour of the Emperor, in order to preserve the 
recollection of the imperial connection, which was called from his 
name Caer-glou—i.e., the city of Claudius—and is now called to this 
day the city of Gloucester.” Arviragus soon became elated with 
such excessive pride, that he declined to pay the stipulated black- 
mail which the Romans levied with rigorous punctuality. Hence 
Shakspeare represents Cloten, the step-son of Cymbeline, declaring— 

*¢ Britain is 
A world by itself; and we will nothing pay 


For wearing our own noses.” 
N. S. 1867, Vou. IV. 
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** Why should we pay tribute? If Czesar can hide the sun from us with a blanket, 
or put the moon in his pocket, we will pay him tribute for light ; else, sir, no more 
tribute.” —Act 3, Se. I. 


“‘ Therefore,” continues the chronicler, ‘‘ Vespasian was sent by 
Claudius to Britain ; and when he had begun to anchor his vessels in 
the harbour of Sandwich, Arviragus met him, and forbade him to 
enter the port. But Vespasian, backing his sails, anchored off the 
coast near Totness, and besieged the city which was then called in 
the British language Carpenhuelgoit, but which is now called Exeter. 
Then, when seven days had elapsed, Arviragus arrived and engaged 
the Romans in a battle ; and when each army had received a great 
deal of damage, by the mediation of Gevinsa, the daughter of 
Claudius, the generals were made friends.”” The last appearance of 
Arviragus in the chronicle of Matthew of Westminster is as a con 

stitutional sovereign, He is represented as holding a Parliament 
(the first British monarch on record to whom this honour belongs), 
and manifesting such liberal sentiments, that his fame became cele- 
brated throughout Europe. ‘ On which account,” adds our author, 
‘¢ Juvenal is related to have addressed the Emperor as follows :— 


** Then you will take a king, or else, perhaps, 
Arviragus will fall from off the pole 
Of his Britannic chariot.” 


Thus much for Matthew, the famous chronicler of the deeds of 
our British ancestors, whose history is of such a flowery character 
that we should be almost tempted to doubt the existence of his hero 
Arviragus, were it not for the mention of his name by the Roman 
poet, as well as in an old English ballad entitled ‘“*‘ The valiant 
Courage and Policy of the Kentishmen who overcame William the 
Conqueror, who sought to take from them their ancient Laws and 
Customs, which they retain to this Day,” in which said ballad the 
valiant king is thus mentioned :— 

** To Dover then he took his way, 
The castle down to fling, 


Which Arviragus builded there, 
That noble British king.” 


To pass, however, from Matthew of Westminster—his “‘ Flowers 
of History,” as they are appropriately termed—to the less amusing but 
more sober statements of Roman historians, it is certain that Carac- 
tacus, the son of Cunobelin, and king of the Silures, by his earnest 
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patriotism and the force of his natural genius soon raised himself 
above all the other British chiefs, and became the most formidable 

opponent which the Romans had met in their invasion of Britain. 

For nine years, according to Tacitus, Caractacus was enabled to 

withstand the power of the imperial forces, led by the most skilful 

generals, in an age when the Empire may be said to have reached 

its culminating point. There is a lofty hill in Shropshire, near 

the junction of the rivers Clun and Teme, which, according to 

Camden, ever since the Roman invasion, has borne the name of 
Caer-Caradoc—i.e., the town of Caractacus. It was here that the 

British hero made his last stand against Ostorius Scapula, after he 
had subdued the Iceni who inhabited the present counties of Norfolk 

and Suffolk. We may discover from the graphic language of Tacitus 

how stubborn was the resistance which the Britons opposed to the 

invaders, and how candidly he admits that the absence of defensive 

armour—not unlike an engagement in the present day between an 

iron-clad and an old wooden-wall—was the cause of their defeat. 

“« After this,” says the Roman historian, **‘ we marched towards the 

Silures, who were accustomed to rely upon their own brutal courage, 

and Caractacus, whose fortune, at one time good and another bad, 

had gained for him the reputation of being the best general in Britain, 

led them in person. ‘This Caractacus, inferior to us in numbers, 

though he had the advantage of us in cunning and knowledge of the 

country, carried the war into North Wales, and being joined by 

those who were afraid the peace would not last long, resolved to try 

his fortune once more, having occupied ground that was very 

advantageous to him and inconvenient to us. Wherever the moun- 

tains were passable, he ordered great stones to be rolled down, in 

order to hinder our march, and his camp was protected by a river, 

the fords of which were uncertain, while his best troops were so 

placed as effectually to guard it. Besides this, the generals rode 

about the ranks to encourage their men with assurances of victory. 

And Caractacus, who was everywhere present, told them that ‘the 

army must recover this day its lost liberty, or be for ever slaves.’ 

He likewise invoked the names of his ancestors, who had beat the 

dictator Czsar out of the island, whose valour had preserved them 

from Roman servitude, and to whom they owed the enjoyment of 
their wives and children.” @ 








* Tacit. Annal. xii, § 33, 34. 
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However much the Britons were moved by this passionate appeal, 
they were unable to stand the vigour of the Roman assault. The 
natives fought with arrows which did terrible execution as the 
assailants scaled the mountain sides; but in the hand-to-hand fight 
which followed, the discipline of the veterans prevailed against the 
tumultuous onslaught of the hardy mountaineers. ‘‘ Signal was the 
victory,” says Tacitus, “‘ which was then gained. The wife and 
daughter of Caractacus were taken prisoners, and his brothers 
surrendered at discretion.”” Caractacus after this defeat was com- 
pelled to seek refuge at the court of Cartismandua, Queen of the 
Brigantes, a tribe inhabiting the present counties of York and 
Lancaster; but this unworthy woman, foreshadowing in her person 
the acts which were perpetrated fourteen centuries later, during the 
wars of the Roses, basely betrayed the illustrious refugee to the 
enemy, who speedily conveyed him to Italy to assist with other 
British captives 


‘** To make a Roman holiday.” 


Dion Cassius expressly declares that in the triumph of Plautus 
“many foreign freedmen and British captives fought in the 
gladiatorial combat, numbers of whom Claudius destroyed in this 
kind of spectacle, and glorified in so doing.”” Great was the interest 
felt in Italy to see the famous British chief, who for so many years 
had withstood the power of the Roman arms. Upon his arrival at 
the capital, the people flocked from all quarters to behold him, just 
as their fathers had done about a century before to witness the 
memorable trial of Verres, and the triumph of his opponent Cicero. 
In the porticoes and'on the steps of the city, in the area of the 
Forum, in the colonnades that surrounded it, on the house-tops, 
and on the overlooking declivities, were stationed on that occasion 
the dense and eager crowds of impoverished heirs and their guardians, 
bankrupt publicans and ruined merchants, fathers bewailing their 
stolen children, children mourning their fathers murdered in the 
tyrant’s dungeons. On this occasion the entrance of Caractacus 
into Rome was conducted with great solemnity. The pretorian 
guards were drawn up in martial array on a plain outside the city. 
The Emperor and his court took their station in front of their lines, 
and behind them were arranged the whole body of the people. 

The procession commenced with the different trophies which 
had been taken from the Britons during the war. Next followed 
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Adminius and Bran, the brothers of the captive chief, together with 
his wife and daughter in chains, expressing by their supplicating looks 
the fears and anxieties by which they were oppressed. But not so 
the noble-minded Caractacus. With a firm step, and an undaunted — 
countenance, he marched to the throne on which the Emperor was 
seated, and, according to Tacitus, addressed him in the following 
terms, though we may fairly conclude that this memorable speech 
received its finishing touch at the hands of the great historian of the 
time :—‘‘ Had my discretion in former days been equal to my high 
rank and birth, Rome would have beheld me rather as a friend than 
as a captive, and you would not have rejected an alliance with a 
prince descended from illustrious ancestors, and governing many 
nations, My present reverse of fortune to you is glorious, and to 
me is humiliating. I once possessed men, horses, arms, and an 
extraordinary amount of riches, Can you wonder that I was un- 
willing to part with all these? Because Rome aspires to uni- 
versal dominion, must the world therefore resign itself to subjec- 
tion? I opposed, for a long time, the progress of your arms, 
and had I acted otherwise, would you have had the glory of 
conquest, or I of a brave resistance? I am now in your power; 
if you are determined to be revenged, my fate will soon be 
forgotten, and you will derive no honour from the transaction. 
If you spare my life, I shall remain an everlasting monument 
of your clemency.” Let be it be remembered to his honour, 
that Claudius, on hearing these words, granted Caractacus a free 
pardon, as he did likewise to his wife and brothers. On the removal 
of their chains they all returned thanks, first to the Emperor, and 
then proceeding to the Empress Agrippina, who was seated on a 
throne at a little distance, they repeated the same fervent declarations 
of gratitude and esteem. 

History has preserved no further account of Caractacus after this 
period ; but it is probable that he was allowed to return home after 
a short residence in Italy, as the Welsh Triads mention the fact 
of his brother Bran having been detained at Rome for the space of 
“seven years, as a hostage for Caractacus, whom the Romans put 
in prison after being betrayed through the enticement, deceit, and 
plotting of Cartismandua.” (Triad xxxv.). We may reasonably 
conclude that, if Caractacus did really return home after, his captivity, 
his birth and talents, together with reminiscences of his former 
valour, and the magnanimity which he had displayed at Rome, would 
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continue to render him primus inter pares through life, even though 
he had experienced the irretrievable ruin of himself and kin. 

There is a curious confirmation of this page of British history as 
recorded by Tacitus, which it may not be amiss to notice. The 
historian in his ‘* Life of Agricola,” relates that after the overthrow 
of Caractacus, “‘certain districts were bestowed upon King Cogidunus, 
a prince who remained faithful within our own memory. ‘This was 
done agreeably to the ancient and long-established practice of the 
Romans to make even kings their instruments of servitude.” In 
the year of grace 1723, there was dug up at Chichester, in the 
county of Sussex, a slab of grey marble,” containing a Latin inscrip- 
tion, partly defaced, on which sufficient remained to show that 
“ Tiberius Claudius Cogidunus ” once lived as ‘‘ king and legate of 
the Roman Emperor in Britain, and whose daughter, Claudia, was 
married to a person named Pudens.” This has given rise to the 
very natural opinion that the young couple therein mentioned are the 
same as those to whom St. Paul refers as sending salutations to 
Timothy—“ Eubulus greeteth thee, and Pudens, and Linus, and 
Claudia, and all the brethren.” Nor is it impossible that the friends 
of the Apostle were the same as those mentioned by the Roman poet, 
Martial, who flourished in the latter half of the 1st century. 


‘* Since Claudia Rufina’s eyes 
Report the blue of Britain’s skies, 
Why shows her bosom’s classic face, 
A peasant form of Latian race ? 


‘* Rufus, she your name who bears, 
Claudia, the foreign beauty, 
Now the veil of marriage wears, 
Vows my Pudens love and duty.” 


Tacitus relates that the British king, Cogidunus, became tributary 
to the Romans during the time of “ Aulus Plautius, the first lieu- 
tenant-general of the Roman Emperor, and his successor Ostorius 
Scapula.” Ostorius defeated the Iceni, and captured Caractacus, 
the chief of the Silures, in the tenth year of the Emperor Claudius, 
A.D. 50; and it was probably at that date that Cogidunus received 
gifts from the Romans as the reward of his fidelity, and became the 
legate of the Emperor. From the inscription he must have adopted 





> It was found under the corner house of St. Martin’s Lane, on the north side as it 
runs into North Street, and is now preserved in a summer-house belonging to the 
gardens at Goodwood, 
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the nomen and prenomen of his patron, Tiberius Claudius Czsar, 
according to the custom on such occasions, and his daughter would 
likewise bear the name of Claudia. Moreover, it would have been 
in accordance with the established practice that Cogidunus’ daughter 
should have been sent to Rome as a pledge of her father’s fidelity ; 
and when there, Claudia would as naturally have been placed under 
the protection of Pomponia, the wife of Plautius, who commanded 
the army in Britain. ‘Tacitus says, that this “‘ Pomponia Grecina, 
the wife of Plautius, was accused of a foreign superstition on the 
return of her husband from Britain,” in A.D. 57. There can be 
little doubt that this ‘‘ foreign superstition” meant the Christian 
religion, which had already made its way, as St. Paul tells us, ‘in 
Czsar’s household; ” and it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
Pomponia should have succeeded in converting her protegée, Claudia, 
the daughter of the royal legate of the Roman Emperor, to that 
religion, the importance of which she had recently learnt to value. 
Finally, in the stone inscription we find the name of ‘* Pudens, son of 
Pudentius,” united with Cogidunus, the father of Claudia, in a way 
which exactly corresponds with the hypothesis that he was son-in- 
law to this tributary British king. 

Although we have no knowledge of any connection between the 
families of Cogidunus and Caractacus, who were reigning over their 
respective tribes in Britain at the same time, it is interesting to know 
that there is a very fair amount of evidence in proof of the blood of 
the latter flowing in the veins of her Majesty Queen Victoria and 
the royal family of Great Britain. “The Welsh Chronicles relate that 
Cadvan, the great grandson of Caractacus, was the father of 
Ystravdel, who married Coel, Earl of Colchester, and their daughter, 
Helena, was the mother of Constantine the Great. After a lapse of 
five centuries, Basil I., maternally descended from Constantine, was 
raised to the throne of the East. Romanus II., the great-grandson 
of Basil I., was the father of Anna, the wife of Vladimir I., the 
Czar of Russia; and their granddaughter Anna married Henry I., 
King of France. Their grandson Peter I., by his marriage with 
the heiress of the Courtenays, was the grandfather of Isabel of 
Angouléme, the wife of King John; and thus the blood of Caractacus 
may be traced down, through the Plantagenets, to the present 
occupant of the British throne. 
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THE RIGHT OF SANCTUARY. 


SANCTUARY may be defined as “a place privileged 
by a sovereign, whence such offenders or debtors as fled 
to it for protection could not forcibly be taken without 
sacrilege and impiety.” The privilege or immunity, 

whichever it may be termed, was by the Greeks called ’AcvAta, and 
the deity presiding, Oeds "AocvAlos. What deity that was, is open to 
conjecture ; the authors of the “‘ Universal History ” think Jupiter, 
but others say Deus Lycoreus. With regard to the origin of the 
institution, ingenuity has pretended that it was devised by Nimrod ; 
that on the death of his eldest son he erected a golden image of him 
in his temple and palace, to which all that resorted, even though 
murderers or guilty of capital offences, should be absolved from their 
crimes. But there is no reason for supposing that the right of 
sanctuary was any part of the Patriarchal religion ; it seems to have 
been wholly unknown in the East at so early a period, and was pro- 
bably of Divine origin, and first instituted on the establishment of 
the Israelites in the promised land. Moses was commanded to provide 
cities of refuge for the protection of such as had destroyed human 
life without malice aforethought. These cities were six in number, 
and chosen from the forty-eight assigned to the priests and Levites. 
Three were on each side of the Jordan—Hebron, Shechem, and 
Kedesh on the west ; Bezer, Ramoth Gilead, and Golan on the east. 
Those who had been pronounced entitled to the right of refuge 
were obliged to live within the boundaries of the city till the death of 
the high priest. Direction posts were set up to guide the fugitives 
to the asylum. Various additions to the law were imagined or 
introduced by rabbinical writers. The temple of Solomon, with the 
altar of burnt offerings, to the horns of which fugitives clung for 
protection, gave the privilege of sanctuary ; and the original number 
of six cities was afterwards increased to nine. 

The right of asylum prevailed in Greece, but was encumbered 
with abuses. Plutarch mentions the oratory of Theseus as a place 
of refuge for servants and persons of mean condition, who fled from 
the powerful and oppressive. But ultimately no distinction was 
drawn between casualties and premeditated acts of violence ; and the 
asyla were opened indiscriminately to refugees of all kinds. No 
attempt was made to bring notorious offenders to trial, but they were 
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allowed to continue in the franchise, at ease and unmolested, as long 
as they pleased. The Grecian sanctuaries were numerous, widely 
disseminated, and of great antiquity. Athens boasted of one founded 
by the Heraclidz ; that of Thebes derived its origin from Cadmus, 
and might have been established for the purpose of filling a newly- 
erected city with inhabitants. An asylum is said to have existed at 
Troy, and another in Egypt, for servants and slaves. ‘The privilege 
sometimes extended to a distance from the building ; but it was 
thought safest to touch, or have connection with, the tutelary 
image, 

The Greeks seldom violated the sanctuary by dragging offenders 
from its precincts, or assaulting those within its boundaries ; but 
that they did so on occasion is apparent from the statement of 
Demosthenes, who, when he himself became a fugitive, asserted 
that Antipater and the Macedonians would not scruple to profane the 
asylum with murder. However, in the absence of more active 
measures, the refugium was sometimes rendered of no avail to the 
criminal by starving him, unroofing the building, or firing it, and by 
such means obliging him to come out. The asylum in Ephesus 
was abolished by Augustus ; and, according to Suetonius, sanctuaries 
were put an end to everywhere by Tiberius, though Tacitus contends 
that he merely regulated them. Perizonius states that the emperors 
cited the Greek cities, inquired whence they had their several rights, 
and taking away the privilege from many, left it only to the more 
ancient. A distinction that may be drawn between the sanctuary 
system in Greece and Judza is, that while in the latter it sprang from 
a motive of tenderness towards innocent men, in the former it pro- 
ceeded from a blind reverence and devotion to the sanctity of the 
asylum and the deity or hero to whom it was dedicated. 

The Romans adopted the system of the Greeks in all its corrup- 
tion. Of Romulus’s asylum Livy speaks tenderly, merely saying 
that no regard was had to the condition of the refugees, that all were 
admitted whether bond or free ; but Juvenal applies to it the epithet 
infame*; and Lactantius says that the fugitives received into it 
were the worst of their kind. Plutarch declares that all offenders 
were welcome, that neither was “‘ the slave delivered up to his master, 
the debtor to his creditor, nor the murderer to the magistrate.” It 
has been suggested that the plan followed was similar to that handed 





* Ab infami nomen deducis asylo.—Sat. viii. 273. 
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down by its author’s predecessors, Evander and Aineas ; the former 
a Greek of Arcadia, the latter a native of Troy, where, if Virgil is 
to be believed, there existed an asylum sacred to Juno. Servius and 
the scholiast on Juvenal consider that the model adopted was that 
of the asylum at Athens. The Christian emperors, so far from sup- 
pressing the old sanctuaries, did all they could to increase their 
number, by transferring the privileges and immunity of the heathen 
temples to the Christian churches, as Hospinian says, from a mis- 
taken and ill-judged veneration for their fabrics and altars, and the 
saints to whom they were dedicated. Boniface V., sensible that 
great advantages would result from such a system modified for the 
increase of the power of the Church, authorised and confirmed all 
sanctuaries in general about the year 633, ordaining ‘‘ that criminals 
who fled to churches should not be taken thence by force ;” and by 
his energetic enactments procuring ‘‘the reputation of being the 
founder of that pestilent mode of sanctuary which afterwards pre- 
vailed so generally in the West.” ‘Though the emperors and Boni- 
face invested consecrated churches with the right of asylum, oratories 
and private chapels enjoyed no immunity. According to Linwood, 
the privileged buildings were such as had been erected by some pope, 
archbishop, or bishop. A difference, of greater or less sanctity, was 
made between churches in respect of consequence and reputation. 
William the Conqueror ruled in later times that whosoever took a 
person from an abbey, or church of religion, was to forfeit one 
hundred shillings and restore the person; if the culprit was dragged 
from a parish church, the fine was twenty shillings; if from a chapel, 
half that sum. By the same enactment sanctuary-men might go 
thirty paces from a church, but forty from a cathedral. 

Though parish and inferior churches were possessed of the fran- 
chise of protecting criminals, fugitives seldom resorted thither, as 
they could neither be so well accommodated nor so powerfully 
protected. The clergyman, who was often little able to do so, was 
compelled to supply them not only with victuals, but with raiment, 
habitation, shoes, etc. The provisions seem sometimes to have 
fallen short, for we hear of the friends and relations of the sanctuary- 
man sending in food for his use, and being obstructed in their task 
by his enemies. 

The laws as to the right of refuge were subject to amendment 
from time to time. Before the days of Charlemagne all churches 
were asyla, and for every sort of criminal ; but by a capitular passed 
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A.D. 779, he decreed that churches should afford no immunity to 
offenders who had committed crimes punishable with death, and 
people were prohibited from supplying such persons with nourish- 
ment. 

The privilege of sanctuary seems to have been introduced into 
England by Ina, King of Wessex, about a.p. 690, who enacted 
that “‘ if a person who had committed a capital offence shall fly to a 
church, he shall preserve his life, and make satisfaction according as 
right requires. If any one deserving of stripes shall fly to a church, 
the punishment shall be forgiven him.” Alfred the Great (a.p. 872) 
inserted in the preamble to his laws the words of Moses (Exodus 
xxi. 12, 13, 14). The term of immunity that he granted was 
enlarged by Athelstan from three days to nine, and again by Ethelred 
to nine more “if the king pleased; ” thirty-seven at Durham, and 
a year at Ripon. Still the sole purpose of these enactments was to 
give the culprit time to effect a reconciliation. The Saxon laws 
admitted of a weregild, or pecuniary recompense, even for murder. 

The source of immunity seems to have been the will of the 
sovereign, though the clergy encouraged the idea that it emanated 
from the Church. In the laws of Hoel Dda, a.p. 943, the right of 
sanctuary is derived from the Crown. In Edgar’s Canons there are 
provisions against certain abuses which had crept into the system, 
and the directions are given to ecclesiastics. From this it is evident 
that though the privileges of churches proceeded from the Crown, 
their management both in England and Wales was entrusted princi- 
pally to the clergy; the result being that the prelates would often 
assert the right of the Church in opposition to the Crown itself. In 
the 13th century, Ottobon in his “¢ Constitutions ” denounced the sen- 
tence of excommunication on the least infraction of privilege, and 
that his enactments might obtain their full effect ordered them to be 
published every Lord’s-day for a year. 

To judge from the charter of Witlaff, King of Mercia (833), 
preserved in Gale’s “‘ Ingulphus,”’ persons taking asylum were some- 
times reduced to slavery. It is expressly declared that criminals 
resorting to Crayland Abbey, shall become the slaves of the abbot. 

The Normans embraced the ordinance of sanctuary in its utmost 
latitude. William the Conqueror in founding Battle Abbey gave 
the abbot a power of saving any malefactor if he happened to be at 
the place of execution, and he made the Abbey Church an asylum 
even for the murderer. The words of his charter are thus quoted 
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by Camden: “If any thief or murderer, or person guilty of other 
crime, fly for fear of death, and come to this church, let him have 
no harm, but be freely dismissed.” As to consecrated buildings in 
general, he confirmed the laws of Edward the Confessor. 

Some churches being deemed more desirable as places of refuge 
than others, the fine or punishment for the violation of the right of 
sanctuary was greater or less. The limits of the asylum were 
sometimes very extensive. At Hexham the whole town enjoyed 
immunity, and there were four crosses set up on the four roads 
leading to the church, and at a certain distance from it, and if a 
malefactor flying for refuge was taken or apprehended within the 
crosses, the party that there took or laid hold upon him, incurred a 
fine of “two hundredh ;” if he seized him within the town, the 
penalty was four hundredh, if within the walls of the churchyard six, 
if within the church twelve, if within the choir eighteen, besides 
penance; but if the party dared to take the criminal from the 
fridstole, or from the relics behind the altar, the offence was “ sine 
emendatione, boteless, and nothing but the utmost severity of the 
offended church was to be expected by a dreadful excommunication, 
besides what the secular power would impose for the presumptuous 
misdemeanour.” 

A fugitive on making peace with his adversary, or on obtaining 
his pardon, might leave the asylum in safety. 

In 937, when Athelstan became master of the city of York, the 
church of Beverley Minster had acquired great celebrity on account 
of the preaching of St. John of Beverley, who was interred in the 
porch, and whom the prince held in high estimation. Athelstan, 
therefore, is regarded as the author of the uncommon immunities 
and privileges which this church enjoyed, and he is said to have 
conferred a like franchise on that of Ripon in favour of St. Wilfrid. 
The sanctuary at Beverley was called /euga, and was comprehended 
within the circumference of a circle, of which the church was the 
centre, and whose radius was about a mile. It was defined by four 
crosses, one of which, we believe, still exists in a dilapidated state. 
They were placed on the four principal roads leading to the town. 
One called Molescroft cross, was near Leconfield Park, another 
was towards North Burton, a third towards Kimvalgraves, and the 
last to the south of Beverley, on the road which led to the ferry 
across the Humber. In a conspicuous position near the altar, and 
as an emblem of protection to the fugitive, and in token of the 
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privileges conferred by Athelstan, was placed the fridstole, or chair 
of peace, which still stands on the left of the entrance to the vestry. 
It is hewn out of solid stone, has a hollow back, has been broken, 
and is repaired with iron clamps. The Latin inscription said to have 
been engraven on the fridstool is preserved by Camden, and runs 
thus :—‘* Hec sedes lapidea freedstool dicitur, i. e., Pacis cathedra, 
ad quam reus fugiendo perveniens omnimodam habet securitatem.”’ 
(“ This stone seat is called freedstool, or chair of peace, to which 
fleeing, every guilty person finds perfect security.”) It was a full 
refuge from the immediate infliction of punishment for any crime 
whatever. In general it afforded protection whilst the nature and 
circumstances of the offence were being investigated. So Jong as its 
protection was continued, the fugitive remained safe within the limits 
of the sanctuary. In all cases the life of the criminal was secure 
at Beverley, be his crime whatever it might. An oath of fealty 
was taken to the abbot, and, placed on the chair of peace, the fugi- 
tive might compel his adversary to accept pecuniary compensation. 
There were chairs at York against the altar, and at Hexham and 
Durham zear it. At Armethwaite, in Cumberland, there was a 
Benedictine nunnery founded by William Rufus, and on a pillar three 
yards high placed on a rising ground was inscribed ‘ Sanctvarivm, 
1088.” The pillar is square, and it was said that the sanctuary 
stone, supposed to have been the fridstole, was enclosed within it. 
The story rests on a doubtful foundation. 

Certain formalities were employed on entering a place of sanc- 
tuary. By the laws of Edward the Confessor, a fugitive on reaching 
the house or courtyard of a priest was to be as safe as if he had 
gained the church, provided the premises stood upon the demesnes 
of the church. Certain characters to whom regard and reverence 
were due had also the privilege of shielding the criminal and of 
affording him at least a temporary security. If a person guilty of 
a capital crime fled to the king, archbishop, or nobleman, he was 
to be safe for nine days, but no longer, unless the king was pleased 
to allow him more. With the bishop of his province, or the alder- 
man, he was secure only for seven days, unless his protector was 
pleased to extend the time of sanctuary. The purpose of this was 
to give the fugitive time to make satisfaction. ‘If he be a thief or 
a robber, let him restore what he hath unjustly taken, if he hath it 
in possession ; or if he hath wasted and embezzled it, let him make 
it good from his own property if he be able.” 
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On the arrival of a fugitive at the precincts of the church to 
which he had fled for sanctuary, he had to confess before the coroner 
the crime for which he sought refuge, and have his name duly 
recorded. If a criminal fled to the sanctuary at Durham, he 
knocked at the door of the Galilee, where there was a man always 
in readiness to let him in. The Galilee bell was then tolled to in- 
form the neighbourhood that some one had taken asylum. By order 
of the prior, the fugitive was robed in a black cloth gown, with a 
yellow cross, called St. Cuthbert’s cross, on the left shoulder. He 
was lodged on a grate within the fabric, on the north side adjoining 
the door, and near the altar. He was disarmed of all weapons, 
defensive and offensive, and only allowed the use of a pointless knife 
to carve with. Fugitives, if they could obtain arms, would often 
issue from the privileged place, and committing riots, robberies, 
murders, etc., bring in thither their stolen goods, for which, how- 
ever, they were liable to be imprisoned as long as they remained in 
the asylum, with liberty, nevertheless, to leave it if they pleased. 

The privilege of. sanctuary being supposed to have regard to 
penance, refugees were required to take oath to observe the whole- 
some regulations of the place, not to profane the Sabbath, and to 
attend morning and evening service in their respective churches. In 
the time of Queen Elizabeth the last condition was exacted from 
foreigners not free of the City, and exercising their trades in privileged 
places of extent, such as St. Martin’s-le-Grand and Westminster. 
The bounds of the former are described in words, and with a plan 
cut on wood, in Strype’s edition of Stow’s ‘* Survey.” Though open 
to very atrocious offenders, the right of asylum could not be claimed 
by traitors, Jews, infidels, and heretics, or even Catholics, if their 
crime had been committed in the church. 

Among the Harleian MSS. in the British Museum is a thin folio 
volume, written upon vellum, and containing the register of persons 
who sought sanctuary for different crimes at St. John of Beverley, 
during the reigns of Edward IV., Henry VII., and Henry VIII. On 
the reverse of folio 17 is a copy of the oath taken by those who 
sought the peace of the place. It is perhaps the only sanctuary 
oath existing. The bailiff of the town is directed to inquire of 
the refugee “‘ what man he killed, and wher with, and both ther 
names ; and than gar hym lay his hand vppon the book, saying on 
this wyse :-— 

“¢ Sir tak hede on your oth. Ye shalbe trew and feythful to my 
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lord Archbishop of York, lord off this towne, to the provest of the 
same, to the chanons of this chvrch, and all othir minst’rs therof. 

“‘ Also ye shall bere gude hert to the baillie and xii governars of 
this town, to all burges’ and comyners of the ssame. 

“ Also ye shall bere no poynted wapen, dagger, knyfe, ne none 
other wapen ayenst the kyng’s pece. 

“ Also ye shalbe redy at all your power if ther be any debate or 
stryf or oot sothan case of fyre within the town, to help to s’cess it. 

“ Also ye shalbe redy at the obite of Kyng Adelstan at the Dirige 
and the Messe at such tyme as it is done at the warnyng of the bel- 
man of the town, and do your dewte in ryngyng, and for to offer at 
the Messe on the morne, so help you God and thies holy Evangelists. 

“‘ And then gar hym kysse the book.” 

The bailiff’s fee on this occasion was two-and-fourpence ; that of 
the clerk of the court, for inscribing the name of the party seeking 
refuge in the sanctuary register, fourpence. 

The description of the party, whether as a gentleman, a trades- 
man, or a yeoman, is regularly entered, with the place of residence, 
and the spot where and the manner in which the crime was com- 
mitted by the person seeking refuge. 

Sanctuaries were opened to debtors about the 13th century. In 
the reign of Richard II. the temporal lords contended without avail 
that the right of asylum did not extend beyond the preservation of 
life and limb, that it could not interfere with rights of account, and 
that debtors had no claim to protection. Dishonest men would run 
into sanctuary to escape payment of just demands, and would even 
bring in stolen goods with the intention of living upon them. Sub- 
sequently debtors were obliged to swear that they did not claim 
privilege and protection for the sake of cheating creditors, but only 
for the safety of their persons. In the reign of Elizabeth the sanc- 
tuary-man was required to deliver in upon oath a schedule of his 
debts and of his effects wherewith he might make present payment, 
and to swear that he would do his utmost to satisfy his creditors. 

In Scotland there was a refuge for debtors at Holyrood Abbey, 
near Edinburgh. In 1772 its precincts, including the park and a 
space as far as Duddingston, still enjoyed the privilege, and had a bailie 
who kept courts, and punished offenders within his district. 

In Wales the laws of sanctuary were observed with much super- 
tition and strictness, All kinds of criminals were allowed to take 
refuge in the churches, and security was provided not only for the 
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offenders themselves, but for their servants and cattle, “to feed 
which last,”’ says Lord Lyttleton, “ considerable tracts of pasture 
land were assigned, on the whole compass whereof they were sacred 
and inviolable, nay, with relation to some of the principal churches, 
the right of sanctuary was extended as far as the cattle could range 
in a day, and return at night.” A fugitive after a certain number of 
years was obliged to leave his asylum, even though unpardoned, and 
was required to abjure his country for ever. At the end of the time 
in which such a fugitive might enjoy the privilege of sanctuary, he 
was given a relic or crucifix to show that he was under protection, 
and was then bound to take the direct road to the nearest port, and 
embark on the first opportunity. If anyone seized him on his 
journey, took him from the highway, or slew him when taken from 
thence, he was liable to inflictions as for sacrilege. “The banished 
man was to endeavour for forty days to get his passage abroad, and 
if “ by going every day into the water up to his knees or above” he 
did not succeed, he was to return to his sanctuary, and be marked by 
the coroner on his thumb, and, thus reserved, to take his passage at 
some more favourable time appointed by that officer. 

Offences against the privilege of sanctuary were regarded as very 
heinous in their nature, but kings and princes managed to surmount 
their scruples in this matter as in most others. Knyghton declares 
that Henry II. showed no regard at all for asyla, but took delinquents 
from churches without scruple, both ecclesiastics and laymen. Wil- 
liam de Peverel durst not trust to the privilege of the convent he 
had retired to after poisoning the Earl of Chester; and, in 1261, 
Archbishop Boniface complained that sanctuarymen were often 
forced from churches, churchyards, and public roads. In the case 
of Hubert de Burgh, Earl of Kent, 1232, the prisoner was blockaded 
and starved. Sometimes churches were fired ; prisoners were occa- 
sionally tempted to leave their asylum under false promises. ‘* The 
Emperor Zeno induced Basilicus to quit his sanctuary, promising 
not to shed his blood ; but, nevertheless, he cast him with his wife 
and children into a dry cistern, where they perished.” Perizon. ad 
Turfellin. Linwood started the query whether a fugitive could be 
taken out of his asylum by a bishop, and thinks he might, viz., for 
the purpose of being shut up im a monastery of a strict order for the 
doing of strict penance, etc. Jeffrey, natural son of Henry II., and 
Archbishop of York, took sanctuary, A.D. 1191, at St. Martin’s 
priory, Dover, and was dragged from the altar in his archiepiscopal 
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vestments through the dirty streets, and committed to the castle 
there, by order of William Longchamp, Bishop of Ely. William, 
being at that time the Pope’s legate, might have perpetrated this act 
of violence, either by virtue of his legatine power or as a prelate of 
the Church. Hubert Walter, Archbishop of Canterbury, took Wil- 
liam Longbeard, about 1196, from the church of St. Mary-le-Bow, 
and hung him in chains. 

However, infringements of privilege seldom happened without 
being complained of and redressed. The church of Westminster 
was shut up four months on account of its profanation by the murder 
of “‘one Robert Hanley, a gentleman who was slain at the high altar 
while the priest was officiating.” ‘The offenders were all excommu- 
nicated, a large sum of money was paid to the church, and in the 
next parliament at Westminster the privileges of sanctuary were 
confirmed, with this exception that the goods of persons taking 
refuge should be liable to discharge their debts. 

At the dissolution of the monasteries, sanctuaries were confined to 
parish churches and their churchyards, cathedrals, hospitals, and 
collegiate churches, and no immunity was allowed to those guilty of 
the more heinous offences. Many useful artificers having been lost 
to the country from the circumstance that those who fled for 
sanctuary could only save their lives by abjuring the realm, it was 
provided that such delinquents should merely abjure their right of 
free passage through the realm, and remain for life in whatever 
privileged place the coroner might direct. If they emerged from 
Sanctuary they were to suffer death, and if they committed any 
felony in it the benefit of the asylum was lost. On the re-establish- 
ment of Popery in Queen Mary’s reign, the right of sanctuary was 
restored to its original vigour. It was again restricted by Elizabeth, 
and altogether abolished by James I. 

The chief privileged places in this kingdom were Aberdaron 
(Wales), Abingdon, Armathwaite (Cumberland), Beaulieu, Beverley, 
Battle Abbey, Colchester, Derby, Durham, Dover, Hexham, 
Lancaster, Lechlade, Manchester, Weston Priory, Northampton, 
Norwich, Ripon, St. Martin’s-le~-Grand, St. Mary-le-Bow, and 
the Temple (London), Wells, Westminster, Winchester, York, and 
Holyrood Abbey (Scotland). 

It would be unpardonable to conclude this paper without some 
notice of “the old sanctuary” at Westminster—curiously com- 


posed of two churches, one over the other, each having been 
N. S. 1867, Vo. IV, . z 
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built in the form of a cross. The ground-piot was a square of 
seventy-five feet. Three of the angles of the lower edifice were. 
built solid, sixteen feet square. In the upper church, square cham- 
bers were made over them, and seem to have been intended— 
one as a lodging for the sacristan, another as the revestry. In the 
south-east angle there was a large staircase of seventeen steps ; it 
originally led to the upper church, but was afterwards appropriated 
to a new tower, built, as Stow says, by Edward III. A small 
circular staircase towards the east, and on the outside by the prin- 
cipal entrance, was added probably at the same time as a means of 
approach to the upper church. It was built of large stones, quite 
different from the rest of the work. The door of the lower struc- 
ture was covered with plates of iron, perhaps to secure it from fire, 
or the violence of such as would attempt to carry off any person 
who had fled thither for sanctuary. The esplanade at the top was 
paved with flat stones, and had many tenements upon it, which may 
have yielded good rents from the refugees obliged to dwell therein. 
The date at which the sanctuary was erected is uncertain; it may 
have been built by Edward the Confessor when he began the abbey. 
The clochard or belfry that stood at the south-east corner is sup- 
posed to have been formed of stone and timber, covered with lead ; 
it contained three bells, about the biggest of which was written,— 
‘** King Edward made me 
Thirty thousand and three. 


Take me down and wey me, 
And more shal-ye find me.” 


This steeple or clochere was demolished many years before the 
removal of the sanctuary, and the bells were carried away elsewhere. 
When the church was pulled down, in 1751, to make room for a 
new market-house, a stone was found in the north-west angle 
towards the floor of the lower structure, on which was fairly cut 
mcccxxi111. This would refer to the latter part of the reign of 
Edward II., but it must have been connected merely with repairs, as 
a real foundation or consecration stone is always placed in a compart- 
ment over a door, or in a more conspicuous part of the church. 

The walls were demolished with great labour and at much 
expense. They principally consisted of Sussex ragstone, the mortar 
being of the same material burnt in lime. They rivalled in hardness 
a compact rock, and it was necessary to sever them by blasts of 


gunpowder. 
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Stow, quoting a charter said to be spurious, suggests that the 
privilege of sanctuary was granted to the church of Westminster by 
Sebert, king of the East Saxons ; increased by Edgar, king of the 
West Saxons; and renewed and confirmed by Edward the Con- 
fessor. Widmore thinks it commenced after the canonisation of 
Edward by Innocent III., and that it had its origin in the high 
veneration in which the king was held by the people, and which 
naturally would be extended to the place of his burial. 

The Register of the Sanctuary at Westminster was purchased by 
Humphrey Wanley, at the auction of Sir Henry Spelman’s MSS., 
for Lord Weymouth, and was placed in that nobleman’s library at 
Long-leate. 

In conclusion, we may quote the following apt remarks on the 
sanctuary system by Hallam in his “* Middle Ages.” ‘Under a due 
administration of justice, such a privilege would have been simply and 
constantly mischievous ; but in the rapine and tumult of the middle 
ages it might as often have been a shield to innocence as an immunity 
to crime. We can hardly regret, in reflecting on the desolating 
violence which prevailed, that there should have been some green 
spots in the wilderness where the feeble and persecuted could find 
refuge. How gladly must the victims. of internal warfare have 
turned their eyes from the baronial castle, the dread and scourge of 
the neighbourhood, to those venerable walls within which not even 
the clamour of arms could be heard to disturb the chant of holy men 
and the sacred service of the altar.” 

ARTHUR OsILvy. 


02660 


HERMANN GOLDSCHMIDT, ARTIST AND 
ASTRONOMER. 


~ N illustrious votary of nature and of art died at Fontaine- 

bleau on the 30th of August, 1866. His name was 

Hermann Goldschmidt ; his claim to fame is twofold ; 

for he was celebrated as an artist in the country of his 

adoption, and renowned also as an astronomical discoverer throughout 
the scientific world. It may seem somewhat late in the day to give 
a sketch of his life ; but in truth the facts that will here be stated 
were collected some months ago, and laid aside in the hope that 


further materials for a biography might be forthcoming. Such, 
Z2 
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however, has not been the case. Little notice was taken of his 
death in the public journals of the time ; a fact that may perhaps be 
referred to the retirement in which he lived; for if a man desires to 
be remembered after death, he must make himself known, and in 
some manner pave the way for dissemination of his history and 
virtues, during his life. That Goldschmidt was forgotten because 
he did not merit remembrance is a supposition that the little we 
have to say of him will, we think, abundantly negative. 

Goldschmidt was the son of a wealthy Jewish merchant. He 
was born at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, on the 17th of May (according 
to another authority, the 17th of June), 1802. Like many other 
men who have become celebrated by their talents in after life, he 
was not gifted with strength of body proportionate to his power of 
mind and purpose ; indeed so feeble was his frame, and so delicate 
his health, that the tenderest care was necessary to nurture and 
sustain him. It would appear that he was educated at home instead 
of at school; and having been destined originally for a commercial 
life, he spent some dozen years in his father’s warehouse ; dividing 
his leisure hours between the study of languages and artistic pursuits. 
A business journey took him to Holland, when he was about thirty 
years of age, and visits to the Dutch picture galleries recreated or 
reinforced his artistic tastes to the extent of making him ambitious of 
obtaining something more than the artistic fame of a mere amateur. 
Having determined upon adopting art as a profession, he repaired to 
Munich, where he studied for several years under Cornelius and 
Schnorr of Karsfeld; in 1836 he went to Paris to perfect his art 
education, and finally fixed on that city for his permanent residence. 
His first important painting was exhibited there in the same year; it 
was “A Woman in Algerian Costume ;”’ and it so far found favour 
with connoisseurs that Goldschmidt was encouraged to exhibit in 
succeeding years. ‘*A Young Florentine ” was exhibited in 1837; 
“The Cumzan Sibyl” in 1845; ‘Sacrifice to Venus,” which 
drew forth an eulogistic notice from Dr. Kinkel in the columns of 
the Cologne Gazette, in 1846; “ Cleopatra” in 1847; “* A view of 
Rome” in 1849; ‘‘ The Deaths of Romeo and Juliet,”” which was 
painted by command of the Minister of State, in 1857. These, 
together with various minor works, Alpine landscapes, &c., con- 
stitute the labour of an artistic life that, if we can ascribe to it no 
other term, we may justly call meritorious. We do not strongly 
insist upon this portion of Goldschmidt’s claim to reputation, for, as 
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we will now proceed to show, his labours in a totally different sphere 
of action demand for him a higher and, we may say, a more enduring 
fame. Judging from the enormous labour he bestowed upon astro- 
nomical observations, we cannot help assuming that Goldschmidt 
desired that posterity should know him as an astronomer rather than 
as an artist. ab 

Our hero had considerably passed the middle time of life, he was 
in fact forty-five years of age, when he first thought of turning his 
attention to astronomy, and then it was a mere accident that directed 
his mind towards the study of that science. On the 31st of March 
1847, there occurred an eclipse of the moon, and the celebrated 
French astronomer Leverrier made it the subject of a lecture, 
which he delivered the same day that the eclipse took place, at the. 
Sorbonne. Goldschmidt, as he himself has stated, was about this 
time suffering much from depression of spirits, and he resorted to 
every means and every variety of occupation in order to dispel his 
melancholy humour. Chance led him past the Sorbonne on the 
above day, and he entered and heard the learned professor’s lecture. 
He not only heard but understood ; the explanation of the phenomena 
of eclipses aroused in his breast an enthusiastic admiration for 
astronomy, and he resolved henceforth to devote himself avec amour 
to the study of the science, of which he had hitherto possessed but 
vague notions. ‘Towards the end of the year 1849, he became the 
possessor of the astronomer’s vade mecum, a telescope ; it was a very 
small one, and, curiously enough, was purchased with the money 
procured from the sale of one of two copies he had made of a 
portrait of Galileo. He has alluded to the acquirement of the 
instrument as the happiest event of his life. 

As in his art-career his great ambition was to pass beyond the 
rank of a mere canvas stainer, so in his new pursuit he seems to have 
resolved to become something more than a mere aimless star-gazer. 
He chose to devote his energies to the advancement of his adopted 
Science, rather than to the mere scrutiny and admiration of what 
others had observed before ; and he elected that branch of observa- 
tion that was then attracting a large share of attention, and which 
offered the best hope of securing reputation, although the pursuit of 
it involved a large amount of arduous and often fruitless watching. 
The branch of astronomy we allude to was the search for small 
planets—those tiny little worlds circulating between the orbits of 
Mars and Jupiter, of which, thanks to the assiduity of such men as 
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Goldschmidt, nearly a hundred have now been discovered, but of 


which only a few were known when he commenced his observations. 
These bodies are of such small dimensions that many of them are 
only faint points of light, like the tiniest stars, in the most powerful 
telescopes ; and the wonder is that Goldschmidt could see them at 
all with the small optical means at his disposal: he must have 
possessed the keenest of eyes. 

Now in order to appreciate the arduous nature of the work of dis- 
covery of one of these asteroids, it is necessary to look for a moment at 
the course it was, and is, requisite to pursue in the search. The planets 
themselves are, as we have said, extremely faint—so faint that there 
is no trace of a planetary disc visible in any of them: the only means 
by which they can be detected amongst the multitude of little stars 
that surround them is their motion. The stars are relatively fixed, 
but the planets have a very slow movement, apparently among the 
stars. In order, then, to search for a small planet, a chart has to be 
made of the zone of the heavens selected by the observer for his 
searching ground. On this chart all stars that can be seen in the 
telescope, however faint they be, are laid down in their exact relative 
positions, Charts of this kind, containing all stars down to about 
the tenth magnitude, and embracing the region of the ecliptic, the 
only zone where small planets are likely to wander, have been pre- 
pared at several continental, and, in part, at one English observatory. 
Selecting a definite area for his search, the would-be discoverer of a 
small planet carefully compares every star in the sky with its repre- 
sentative on the chart, and tries thus to find whether there be a star 
in the sky that is not on the chart. If he finds such, he has next to 
determine whether it really be a planet or merely a star omitted, pos- 
sibly on account of its variability, in the course of making the chart. 
To settle this point he carefully notes the position of the stranger, 
and returns to the region several hours, or a day or two, after. If he 
does not find his object in its former place, he knows that he has 
found a planet ; and his next task is to pick it up again, if he has lost 
sight of it, and again fix its position and confirm his discovery. All 
this seems easy, because we have shown only the successful: side ; 
we have said nothing about the hours and nights of fruitless watching 
that have to be spent before a “little stranger ” can be detected, and 
the thousands and thousands of stars that may have to be noted 
before one is found that has not a place on the chart. Well, Gold- 
schmidt set about this search, and with a telescope that would have 
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made even an astronomer smile, so humble was its size. It was not 
the one he first possessed, but one a very trifle larger ; still it was 
only a mere spy-glass, with an object-glass of little more than two 
inches in-diameter. Yet with this insignificant implement he dis- 
covered his first planet, named by Arago Lutetig, on the 15th of 
November, 1852. By industry and rigid economy he procured a 
telescope of two and three-quarter inches aperture, and, with this 
still paltry means, in the course of the four succeeding years he found. 
four more planets. Better days were, however, in store for him: he 
became the possessor of an instrument of four inches aperture. With 
this and with his unremitting energy he discovered nine more 
members of this planetary group, the last having been detected on 
the 15th of May, 1861. Thus within a period of only nine years 
he discovered fourteen new planets; and when we consider the 
paucity of his means and the harassing nature of the observations 
upon which each discovery depended, we cannot but consider such a 
labour and such a result as unprecedented in the history of observa- 
tional astronomy. For Goldschmidt had none of the recognised 
appliances of an observatory, nor of the means that might be thought 
absolute necessities. His observing-room was by turns the garret 
forming his sleeping apartment, and by turns his humble atelier on 
the sixth floor of the Café Procope, in one of the most frequented 
parts of the Quartier Latin; his sphere of observation being limited 
to the celestial area which the windows of these apartments com- 
manded. The Pregijent of the Royal Astronomical Society of 
London, upon an occasion to which we shall have presently to allude, 
said of this cumulative work that it was ‘‘ greater, perhaps, than 
has yet fallen to the lot of any other observing astronomer. If 
we regard the discoveries individually, they are not of that original 
or brilliant character which stamp some of the other great dis- 
coveries of their age; they are within the scope of most men of 
energy, who are gifted with sharp eyes, and capable of enduring the 
fatigue of long watching and examination of the heavens ; but, con- 
ducted as they have been by M. Goldschmidt for eight years, with 
scarcely any intermission, and resulting in the addition of so many 
new bodies to our known solar system, they are admirable, and rank 
their discoverer amongst the first observers of his age, and dis- 


tinguish him as a man of whom France and Frenchmen may be 
proud.” 


Although these planetary discoveries are quite sufficient to esta- 
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blish Goldschmidt’s fame as an astronomer, they do not exhaust the 
list of his labours. He was an assiduous observer of other celestial 
objects and phenomena, such as variable stars, comets, nebula, &c. ; 
he also formed one of the numerous band of astronomers who 
journeyed into Spain to view the great solar eclipse of July, 1860. 
His labours were, however, chiefly observational ; his contributions 
to the literature of his science being chiefly confined to short notes 
of his observations, and announcements of his discoveries. During 
the later years of his life, when his over-worked eyes began to fail 
him, and he was compelled to relinquish his telescopic work, he 
seems to have acquired a taste for speculative astronomy ; for a few 
months before his death he circulated amongst astronomers a memoir 
on a now favourite topic for speculation, ‘* The Physical Constitution 
of the Sun and the origin of Solar Spots.”” But if he abstained from 
astronomical literature, he applied his talents to astronomical art, for 
he executed a series of studies in oil of the great comet of 1858, and 
painted several pictures of the phenomena of the eclipse of 1860, 
which he sent to the Paris Academy of Sciences. 

‘Goldschmidt was not a salaried attaché to an observatory, and he 
derived no pecuniary advantage from his astronomical works. His 
labour was a labour of love, and he executed it as only loved labour 
can be executed ; and, thanks to the appreciative spirit of the age, it 
did not pass unheeded or unrewarded. Eight times the Academy of 
Sciences awarded him the astronomical prize medal founded by the 
illustrious Lalande ; the Cross of the Legion of Honour was con- 
ferred upon him in 1857; and when, in 1862, it became known 
that he had given a large portion of a valuable life to scientific 
service, to the impoverishment of his earnings, an annual pension of 
1500 francs was granted to him. Nor were English astronomers 
backward in acknowledging his services to their science : the Royal 
Astronomical Society of London conferred upon him its gold medal 
in 1861, and subsequently elected him an honorary associate of their 
body. It was upon the occasion of the presentation of this medal 
that the above-quoted eulogium was uttered, and if we would know 
more of the spirit in which this award was made, we may glean it 
from another paragraph of the address delivered by the president to 
the assembled fellows: ‘* The addition of thirteen* new members to 
the solar system is a fact so remarkable in itself, and so honourable 





* Goldschmidt’s fourteenth planet was not then discovered. 
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to him, as to place him beyond the reach of competition, and to give 
him so high a rank amongst the benefactors of science, as to make 
the bestowal of our medal only a fitting mode of expression of our 
sense of his great merits.” 

It is well to bear in mind that the rewards that Goldschmidt did 
receive were not of his own seeking: from his retiring nature, 
hardly any one, in England at least, knew of him more than by 
name and by his energetic pursuit of astronomy ; and while announce- 
ment after announcement of his discoveries startled and excited the 
admiration of -his fellow-workers in science, scarcely any person 
knew of his struggles and difficulties in achieving such great suc- 
cesses. Modesty and simplicity were the characteristics of his life ; 
respect, admiration, and affection, were the terms in which he was 
spoken of by the few who were acquainted with him. 


—0266. 0 


NUG# LATIN#E.—No. XIX. 


“LEAVES HAVE THEIR TIME 
TO FALL.” 


LEAVES have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the North- 
wind’s breath, 
And stars to set: but all, 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O 
Death ! 


Day is for mortal care, 
Eve for glad meetings at the joyous 
hearth, 
Night for the dreams of sleep, the voice 
of prayer, 
But all for thee, thou mightiest of the 
earth ! 


The banquet has its hour, 
The feverish hour of mirth and song 
and wine : 
There comes a day for grief’s o’erwhelm- 
ing shower, 
A time for softer tears: but all are thine. 


Youth and the opening rose 
May look like things too glorious for 
ecay, 
And smile at thee !—but thou art not of 
those 
That wait the ripen’d bloom to seize 
their prey! 
Mrs. HEMANS. 





‘**FRONDES EST UBI DECI- 
DANT.” 


FRONDES est ubi decidant, 
Marcescantque rosze flatu Aquilonio : 
Horis astra cadunt suis ; 
Sed, Mors, cuncta tibi tempora vindicas. 


Curis nata virtim dies ; 

Vesper colloquiis dulcibus ad focum ; 
Somnis nox magis, et preci: 

Sed nil, Terrigenum maxima, non tibi. 


Festis hora epulis datur, 

Fervens hora jocis, carminibus, mero ; 
Fusis altera lacrymis 

Vel fletu tacito : quzeque tamen tua. 


Virgo, seu rosa pullulans, 

Tantum quippe nitent ut nequeant mori? 
Rident te? Neque enim soles 

Preedz parcere, dum flos adoleverit. 


C. S. CALVERLEY, 
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ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND: 


@HURCH history, since the day when Fuller wrote his quaint 
work, has passed through many phases: it has been written 
as though it had nothing whatever to do with the general 
history of the country, and been presented as a dry record 

~ Of drier canons, acts of councils, progress of doctrine, and 

polemical dissensions. It is only within the last few years, and by the 
impetus given to historical science through the revival of antiquities, 
that the happy blending of the general history of the country with that 
of the church has been effected ; and now church history, long held in 
abhorrence by the general reader, is rapidly becoming one of the most 
popular studies, as it is the most important of all historical investiga- 
tions. If we take away the Church from a country we take away its 
soul ; and we have left only a bare record of a dull alternation of peace 
and war. It is the tale of her woes and triumphs, of her influence upon 
the destinies of a nation and her struggles with rebellious children, that 
invests history with life and purpose. It must always be one of the 
most vital influences in the State and upon the State, and therefore it is 
almost impossible to understand general history without some know- 
ledge of ecclesiastical. 

Mr. Stoughton, the author of the work before us, has chosen one of 
the most interesting phases of English annals, that of Puritanism ; an 
influence marked by peculiarities so strange as to be found in those of 
no other country. It is also a phase of history most important to us, 
because it is the link between the Church before the Reformation and 
the Church of our day: it was the reaction of abolished monasticism, 
to say nothing of the extraordinary energy of that eccentric people who 
founded Pennsylvania and produced a Milton. It is most important 
also for its bearing upon theology and politics; but avoiding these 
subjects, we shall confine ourselves at present simply to the examination 
of the literary quality of this work. 

Mr. Stoughton wisely begins his subject at once, and does not give 
us a resumé of the previous history of England. He very aptly remarks 
that to go too far back is unsatisfactory: that the history of the Com- 
monwealth requires a previous study of the history of the Reformation, 
and the history of the Reformation requires a knowledge of that of the 
Middle Ages. We may add also that the Middle Ages cannot be under- 
stood without some knowledge of archeology. 

In the delineation of any phase of history it is absolutely necessary to 
have recourse to the past, for the future is but the past flowing over our 
heads and meeting us in the present. The medieval historians, how- 
ever, carried the appeal to the past to an excess: they used to persist 
in beginning the history of every country with the Creation, which 
detracts very much from the interest of their writings. But Mr. 
Stoughton spares us the Creation, the Middle Ages, and the Reforma- 
tion, and begins his history at once with a well-sketched picture of the 





* Ecclesiastical History of England. The Church of the Civil Wars and the 
Commonwealth. Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 1867. 
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Long Parliament, as it appeared at Westminster on the morning of the 
3rd of November, 1640. 

In his introduction, which is a lucid description of the state of the 
Church at that time, the author remarks that the Saxon was strong in 
the Puritan :—“ The Anglo-Saxon was still pure in a multitude of cases 
from Norman admixture in those ranks of society where Puritanism 
most prevailed.” 

It would relieve us of many of the difficulties which beset the history 
of the transition period lying between the middle of the 16th to the 
dawn of the 18th century, if we were only to recognise the revival of 
Saxon life which had before then taken place. We are proud of our 
connection with the Normans, and justly: they gave us many of the 
embellishments of social life: chivalry, and not a little law and lite- 
rature, but still, with the exception of a short episode, the vital element 
of the country has always been Saxon, just as the vitality of the speech 
is now Saxon. 

From the Conquest to the opening of the 14th century the Norman 
had been uppermost. We find the old charters of that period are 
generally signed by Normans, and the recipients of the benefits conferred 
by those charters are not Saxon. Norman habits and speech prevailed : 
the Saxon was supposed to be extinguished, but he still lived. Far 
down below the spurred knight or the mailed baron he existed, 
cherishing a few national ballads, and obstinately calling things by 
Saxon names. In that mass of the population which lies at the lower 
grade of the social structure, and therefore at the foundation, lay the 
Saxon. 

In the 14th century there were many symptoms of a marvellous 
resuscitation of this extinct life, and we begin to find in the lists of 
archbishops, bishops, abbots, and priors of monasteries, and in fact as 
holders of many good things—even as authors—names not flavouring of 
the Norman, but old Saxon names, creeping out of obscurity into light. 

At that time it was this very race who brought about the great 
religious struggle under the leadership of the Saxon rector of Lutter- 
worth, whose descendants were known in history as the Lollards. They 
were never utterly extinguished : they were crushed, but they rose again 
to the surface in the 17th century in the persons of these Puritans. The 
Puritan then may be fairly said to be the Saxon redivivus: his peculia- 
rities and idiosyncrasies were but the new resurrection body with which 
the old Saxon life was clothed. Whether it arose from an ethnological 
necessity, or an anthropological impetus, we leave to the deliberation of 
those versed in such speculations. We only wish, as a help and guide 
to historical truth, to see the influence of this extraordinary revival of 
Saxon life recognised by the historian in his investigations into the 
causes of events.> 

The first volume of Mr. Stoughton’s history is called “The Church of 








> Vital power of endurance is attributed to the Saxons by the very earliest historians 
who make mention of them. Ammianus Marcellinus, writing in the 4th century, 
says, ‘‘ Saxones pre ceteris hostibus timentur,” and Zosimus, the Byzantine historian 
in the 5th century, declares them to be ‘‘ wdvrwv 8n kaprepdrara Tav éxeire veuoutvov 
nome kal féun kad xaprepig rp wept ras udxas evar voulfovres.” Zosimus, lib. 
ii, cap, 6, 
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the Civil Wars,” and opens, as we have said, with a graphic sketch of 
the Long Parliament at Westminster on the 3rd of November, 1640. 
The characters of its most distinguished members are given as a sort of 
gallery of portraits. One in particular attracted attention. ‘“ He wore 
a suit which seemed made of a country tailor: his linen was plain, and 
not very clean.” A nobleman asked a friend who that sloven was, and 
the reply had something prophetic in it: “ That sloven, if we should 
ever come to a breach with the King, will be the greatest man in 
England.” It was Oliver Cromwell. 

The business of the Parliament is then reviewed : it had a vital influence 
upon subsequent events, and that influence is foreshadowed. Milton 
then comes upon the scene as a fierce controversialist, with pen steeped 
in gall, so different from the calm, contemplative Milton of poetry ; still, 
even in the midst of the din of controversy and the hum of popular 
excitement, he could dream of his grand poem and allude to it as a 
thing “not to be obtained by the invocation of Dame Memory and 
her syren daughters, but by devout prayer to that Eternal Spirit who can 
enrich with all utterance and knowledge, and sends out His seraphim 
with the hallowed fire of His altar to touch and purify the lips of whom 
He pleases.” 

' The Puritans by this time mustered strongly, and their weird peculia- 
rities came out, not only in their dress, their manners, and their speech, 
but in that mass of pamphlet literature which will always remain as a 
curious mine of quaintness and an extraordinary phase in letters. They 
fell back upon the Old Testament for idioms and epithets: London they 
called Jerusalem ; their Church was spoken of as Zion, and when Crom- 
well came upon the scene he was hailed as David. An old pamphlet is 
extant, written in 1643, bearing this title: “ England’s Third Alarum to 
Warre. Arming up the whole Church as one man to helpe the Lord 
and his servant David against most deadly adversaries, mighty hunters 
before the Lord.” Nor were the others behind, and as an answer to this 
we have, “ No Post from Heaven nor yet from Hell, but a True Rela- 
tion and Animadversion, written and sent as an antidote to all unbeliev- 
ing Brownists, profane Anabaptists, schismatical Monsters, and such 
like incendiaries of the State.” 

Some of the titles are almost irreverent : “A most Delectable sweet- 
perfumed Nosegay for God’s Saints to smell at.” “A pair of Bellows 
to Blow off the Dust cast upon John Fry.” “A Sigh of Sorrow for the 
Sinners of Zion Breathed out of a Hole in the Wall of an Earthen 
Vessel known among men by the name of Samuel Fysh.” ‘The Seven 
Penitential Psalms of the Princely Prophet David, whereunto are an- 
nexed William Humniss’s Handful of Honeysuckles and divers other 
Godly and Pithy Ditties now newly augmented.” They even assumed 
biblical names, and cast away those in which they had been baptized. 
Signatures are met with such as God-reward Smart, Faint-not Hewitt, 
Kill-sin Pimple, Graceful Harding, Fight-the-good-fight-of-faith White, 
Meek Brewer, and last, but not least, Praise-God Barebones. It was a 
strange phantasy, and forms one of the most curious of all historical 
investigations. 

The startling incidents of the Civil Wars are delineated :—the im- 
peachment of Strafford ; the struggles between the different parties, em- 
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bittered as they were by doctrinal hatred—these are reviewed in a fair 
and impartial spirit: the Puritan is not altogether loved, neither is the 
Anglican hated, but the good qualities of both, as well as their failings, 
are justly exhibited. 

The arrest of the five members brought matters to a crisis, and the 
refusal of the bishops to sit in Parliament, which led to their exclusion 
and impeachment, brought parties face to face with each other in a 
more serious attitude. Of this exclusion of bishops from Parliament, 
Mr. Stoughton writes very impartially : 


‘*¢ This exclusion from the Upper House is opposed to the ancient laws and customs 
of the realm, and it does violence to those ideas which are based upon the history of 
the Middle Ages.” 


It is more difficult than readers of history imagine for an historian to 
thoroughly purge his mind from bias, especially when describing scenes 
which affect his own personal interests and attachments. The failure of 
some of our greatest historians in these trying moments is the best proof 
of the difficulty. Robertson had an historic bias towards the universal 
ignorance of the Middle Ages; Hume was incredulous of virtue—kings, 
bishops, monks, reformers, are reduced to one common level ; Gibbon, 
who has written some of the best pages of ecclesiastical history in the 
language, distorts facts, averts his mind from the true causes of the 
spread of Christianity, and fawns on Paganism, rejecting with suspicious 
scorn all notion of Divine revelation. He relies faithfully and securely 
on Pagan statements ; discards Moses and the Evangelists, but accepts 
with readiness the statements of Marcellinus and Zosimus. Even the 
balance of Macaulay is unequal. 

It is but fair to say that the characteristic quality of this investigation 
into a period of history open to much debate is that of extreme fairness 
and impartiality. It would be difficult to tell from Mr. Stoughton’s 
history to which party he leaned. He writes in glowing terms of the 
deep piety of Anglican clergy, and exposes with scorn the mad and 
senseless work of the iconoclasts, keeping in mind the true canon of 
history, which he has thus defined himself. 


. 

_‘*Tt was not easy then with cool discrimination to distinguish between things which 
differed ; and some things, it must be remembered, were more alike than they are at 
present. What would be folly in one age may be something like wisdom in another ; 
what would be groundless fear now might be caution then.” 


The tide of history flows on from the flight of the king upon the 
return of the five members in January, 1642, to its crisis on that wintry 
morning in January, 1649, during which period there are wars which at 
first terminated in favour of the king, and drove the Parliamentarians to 
seek aid and enter into a futile covenant with Scotland. In the mean- 
time the Westminster Assembly was taking upon itself the whole charge 
of ecclesiastical matters, and a vivid picture of its assembly is given 
(vol. 1. p. 327). The execution of Laud, the reaction in favour of the 
Parliamentarians, the rise of the various sects and their internal dis- 
sensions, the prominence of Cromwell, are all sketched, and the history 
1S brought up to its climax in the narration of that terrible deed done at 
Whitehall with which the first volume closes. 

The second volume is called, ‘‘ The Church of the Commonwealth,” 
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and opens with the deeds of the Parliament, especially as regards 
religion. They attempted the futile undertaking of making people 
moral by Act of Parliament. 


‘* Profane cursing and swearing were prohibited by an Act passed on the 28 June, 
with a curiously graduated scale of ties, arranged according to the rank of the 
offender. A lord was to be fined 30 shillings ; a baronet or knight 20; an esquire, 10; 
a simple gentleman was to pay six and eightpence, and people of inferior quality three 
and fourpence. A double fine followed a second offence, and after a tenth instance of 
transgression the culprit was to give a bond for good behaviour. The law made no 
distinction between men and women, and gave charge to all constables vigilantly to 
hunt out offenders.” 


They legislated against blasphemy and infidelity, against travelling 
on Sundays, against moral delinquencies, and even went so far as to 
make adultery felonious, punished fornication with three months’ im- 
prisonment, and threatened incest with death. 

Mr. Stoughton, though perhaps on the whole his sympathies are with 
the cause of the Puritans, does not spare them. He remarks :— 


** We have given this specification of opinions as we find it in the Act, because no 
general description of it could convey an idea of the extraordinary vagaries of thought 
to which it points. Taken as they nakedly appear in this unique schedule, they must 
have been of an ultra fanatical kind, such as we should suppose only madmen would 
entertain. But upon a little reflection it appears not unlikely that some of the opinions 

ronounced execrable were by those charged with holding them expressed in a different 
orm of words from that given in the Act, and that they really consisted only in those 
wild pantheistic speculations to which transcendental thinkers of a certain description 
have always been addicted. Amidst excitements which moved human nature to the 
loftiest heights and the lowest depths, which brought out conspicuously what was in 
man both of good and evil, it was not strange that the ignorant should bluntly say 
some of the same absurd things which the learned have been wont to convey in 
specious phrase and polished diction. 

** At all events there must have been a large amount of very objectionable and 
even monstrous teaching in those days to have called forth such minute notice and 
such terrible denunciation.” 


The remaining portion of the second volume is occupied with the 
government of Cromwell, his whole career is reviewed, and some 
striking scenes are depicted. One of them we may quote as a specimen 
of style, and as a strange evidence of the natural yearning of humanity 
after symbols. 


** At the close of the first session of the second Parliament there was enacted, on 
Friday, 26 June, 1657, a gorgeous ceremony equivalent to the coronation of the 
Puritan king. Purple robes, sceptre and sword, a chair of State—no other than the 

l one of Scotland—brought out of Westminster Abbey, and a brilliant array of 
officers, judges, civic age and the like, gave regal pomp to the occasion. The 
scene was exhibited under a magnificent canopy of State in Westminster Hall, whose 
oaken rafters had so often echoed with the music and revelry of Plantagenet and 
Tudor feasts, and where in 1653 Cromwell had been first installed Protector with 
less State splendour than on this second occasion, and without the addition of any 
sacred rites. Religious worship, however, became associated with the present 
solemnity, and there also appeared religious symbolism in a form which passed quite 
beyond the circle of Puritan ideas. The Speaker of the House of Commons referred 
to Alexander and Aristotle, to Moses and Homer, to David and Solomon, and to the 
noble Lord Talbot in Henry the Sixth’s time, in order to show that appropriate 
spiritual lessons were suggested by the robes, the sceptre, the sword, and the Bible. 
Richly gilt and embossed, the Holy Book was, with the regalia, laid upon a table 
covered with pink-coloured Genoa velvet fringed with gold. His Highness, dressed 
in a costly mantle lined with ermine, and girt with a sword of great value, stood look- 
ing up to the Throne of the Most High, who is Prince of princes. Mr. Manton by 
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prayer recommended his Highness, the Parliament, the Council, his Highness’s forces 
by sea and land, the whole government and people of the three nations, to the blessing 
and protection of God Almighty. After this, the people giving several great shouts 
and the trumpets sounding, his Highness sat down in the chair of State holding the 
sceptre in his hand. Heralds, Garter and Norroy King of Arms; his Highness’s 
gentlemen of the long robe; the judges, commissioners of all sorts ; Robert Earl of 
Warwick bareheaded, with the sword of the Commonwealth ; privy councillors and 
generals, took part in the ceremony, whilst on seats built scaffold-wise sat the members 
of Parliament, and below them the judges and the aldermen of London. When the 
ceremony had ended, the Protector, having saluted the foreign ambassadors, entered 
his State coach, together with the Earl of Warwick, Lord Richard Cromwell his son, 
and Bulstrode, Lord Whitelocke, who sat with him on one side, and Lord Viscount 
Lisle and General Montague on the other ; Lord Claypole led the horse of honour 
caparisoned with the richest trappings. At night there were great rejoicings.” 


The prediction of the member of Parliament uttered seventeen years 
before was fulfilled ; the slovenly-looking man had sat in the chair of 
state, and held in his hand the regal sceptre of England. 

One of the best chapters in the book is the 14th of this second 
volume, which gives us a sketch of the life, public and domestic, of the 
people under the Puritan sway. It is a good specimen of that school 
of historical writing which is coming into existence in obedience to the 
imperious demands of modern research into national antiquities. The 
older historians paid little attention to antiquities; they were looked 
upon as being a pursuit fit only for literary mole-hunters, dry, faded 
men, lovers of darkness and dust. But the time is come when people 
begin to appreciate the fact that the antiquary’s labour is the cradle of 
history. It is he who wrests from oblivion the cast-off garments and 
forgotten habits of past ages, by which alone his brother the historian 
can give life to his narrative, can put a soul into his statue, can resus- 
citate the past, and present it to us not as a cold fossilated life, but 
warm, living, moving before our eyes. We will conclude with one or 
two specimens :— 


“When Puritan young ladies and gentlemen had reached a fitting age, and began 
to think of an union for life, after courtship had been commenced in earnest, and the 
lovers’-knot had been tied, there came what was called the ‘‘ andfasting,” which was 
a solemn espousal ; and upon this event a day was spent in praying and hearing a 
sermon, and in forming a contract which bound the parties to wed each other. When 
the minister had received a certificate of the banns having been published, he might 
solemnize the marriage on any day excepting one of public humiliation.” 

“Old English wedding-customs had been rather wild and rude. Amidst plenty of 
music and dancing, with perhaps a mask and other sports, the bride had appeared 
adorned with garlands, when her head was touched with the sole of a shoe in token of 
her subjection to her future lord. Stockings were flung at the fair one, and on the 





* The contempt in which antiquities were held in the Puritan times, may be illus- 
trated by a passage from Burton’s ‘‘ Anatomy of Melancholy” (1558—1639) :— 

Your supercilious criticks, grammatical triflers, note-makers, curious antiquaries, 
finde out all the ruines of wit, ineptiarum delicias, amongst the rubbish of old writers 
ois vote Puzzle themselves to find out how many streets in Rome, houses, towers, 
Homer’s country, Aneas’ mother, Niobe’s daughters ; what clothes the senators did wear 
in Rome, what shoes, how they sat, how many dishes in a messe, what sauce; which for 
the present for an historian to relate, according to Ludovic Vives, is very ridiculous, is 
to them most precious elaborate stuff: they are admired for it, and are as proud, as 
triumphant in the mean time for this discovery as if they had won a city, or conquered 
a province, as rich as if they had found a mine of gold ore. I will generally conclude 
they area kind of mad men.” What would Burton say now to a Book of Costume, or 
a Report of the Society of Antiquaries ? 
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sideboard, in addition to the bride-cake, bags of rosemary (the latter dipped in scented 
water), played an important part in the marriage feast ; Sheffield knives were pre- 
sented and worn, one each in the girdle of the bride and bridegroom ; gloves, scarfs, 
points, and laces, were also fashionable offerings, But the Puritans, shocked at the 
superstition which animated some ancient es, and at the indelicacy and grossness 
of others, became sparing in the use of symbols. It might be said in the words of an 
old play, ‘ We see no ensigns of a wedding here, where be our scarfs and gloves ?’” 


The following gives us an insight into the inner life of the Puritans :— 


‘* Puritan houses exhibited scripture texts upon the doors, and over the fireplaces ; 
also upon the baby’s cot, and even upon a wooden skillet or copper kettle. The 
ladies in white stomachers and silken skirts plied their needles, or read their books. 
A few conned the Greek Testament, or spelt out the Hebrew Bible. Lips and the 
lute yielded fair music. 

** Puritanical servants were ill at ease in houses where young gentlewomen learned 
to play, dance, and sing; but they breathed a genial atmosphere in places where a 
‘rigid discipline was firmly maintained. An individual of this class has minutely 
detailed his own history, and describes himself as receiving hat-bands, doublet-coat, 
breeches, stockings, shoes, a cloak, and half a dozen pairs of cuffs, from his mistress ; 
besides some 5/. a year wages. He waited upon her at table, brought the cloth and laid 
it out, got her a chair, and supplied her with whatever she asked for. This footman 
used to write down the sermons which he heard, and repeated them noon and night 
on the Sabbath and other special days.” 


For their diversions he says they appealed to Scripture for an authority. 


** Ladies had their sober and stinted diversions in the parlour and the garden, and 
gentlemen had theirs at home and in the field, all measured out by scripture line and 
rule. The word of God, said the Puritan licensers, permitted shooting (2 Sam. i. 18) ; 
musical consort (Nehem. vii. 67) ; putting forth riddles (Judges xiv. 12); hunting wild 
beasts (Canticles ii. 15); searching out, or the contemplation of the works of God 
(1 Kings iv. 33). This enumeration of amusements, allowed by Scripture, seemed to 
sanction certain old English field sports, to concede the pleasures of the chase, and 
. boss ladies from the manor-house and the castle to ride out a hawking over 

ill and dale.” 


The Puritans were not probably quite so strait-laced as they have 
been painted. It is evident from recorded incidents in biographies, 
&c., that they played at cards, billiards, bowls, and shuffle-board. 


** Country life in the old mansion and manor-house remained much the same as in 
the days before the wars. And city life in the main ran on as it did before the fall of 
the monarchy ; merchants and tradesmen lived as of yore, and mayors and corpora- 
tions feasted as they had ever done in Guildhall. ives were handed by wealthy 
husbands, and maidens by ambitious lovers, up staircases of polished oak, to drawing- 
rooms profusely carved, and full of furniture curiously fashioned. The dining-room 
wore an air of enticing comfort, and the hearth blazed as family and friends sat down 
to a well-spread table after a long grace. And if its guests did not quaff quite as much 
sack as some of their royalist friends, they were not more addicted to asceticism than 
excess; all this it would be idle to mention, but for the preposterous notions so widely 
prevalent, that the Independents and other sects of the Commonwealth were an 
exceptional order of beings, living somewhere beyond the outskirts of civilised life.” 


In controversies which ensued they were even reproached with 
** riding about in coaches and four, and so acting the gallant, that they 
might have been taken for roarers and ruffians rather than saints.” 

We must wait until the labours now in progress at the Rolls Office 
upon historical materials of these times are completed, before we shall 
be able to clear up the doubt which has already been mooted of Puritan 
asceticism. We must wait until letters are published ; inventories of 
puritan households ; accounts of feasts and festivals ; opposition songs, 
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the evidence of mutual recrimination ; year books; and the obsolete 
evidences which have been dug out of old drawers, chests and private 
libraries, now in progress of preparation, when perhaps some new light 
may be thrown upon that extraordinary phase of English life. 

Mr. Stoughton’s book, which terminates with the death of Cromwell, 
is a step towards such an illumination ; he has penetrated into those dark 
recesses of the Rolls Office, and brought sufficient away to convince us 
of the possible truth of our suspicion of exaggeration in the accepted 
version of Puritan rigidity. The very quaintness of their sallies, the 
grim wit of their satire, is inconsistent with maudlin solemnity and 
droning hypocrisy. 

In conclusion we must add, that, although we do not endorse all 
Mr. Stoughton’s deductions,—but as we have avoided the contro- 
verted subjects, we need not mention any,—speaking of the book as 
a literary work, and a history which was wanted upon the most impor- 
tant period of the ecclesiastical career of the country, it is one which 
will win for its author a permanent place in the increasing rank of 
church historians, and will repay a careful perusal. 


0 0 


BURTON’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 


@ HE pleasant and interesting publications of Mr. Burton, the 

| “Scot Abroad” and the “ Book Hunter,” have for some 

time past made him known to a wide circle of readers as 

a writer combining historical research with an easy and 

~ agreeable mode of setting forth its results; and he now 

comes before us with a “ History of Scotland,” composed in a fresh and 

original fashion. Some years have elapsed since Mr. Burton published a 

work comprising Scottish history from 1688 to 1745 ; he is now ascend- 

ing to the earliest times, and bringing the narrative down to the period 
of which he had already written an account. 

The present volumes, four in number, carry us over the wide space 
extending from the dawn of Scottish history to the abdication of Queen 
Mary at Lochleven. The instalment thus placed in our hands makes us 
desire speedy possession of the remainder. It is marked by the charac- 
teristics at once of the author’s predilections and his profession. We find 
the investigation and learning of the archeologist combined with the 
Cautious sifting of the lawyer. These are very valuable qualities for an 
historian ; and though we may not unfrequently wish that Mr. Burton 
had come down a little from his lofty position of self-abnegation, and 
given us his own opinion on some debated points instead of simply setting 
down in parallel columns the views or theories of his predecessors, yet 
this very reticence enables him the more impartially to state every side 
of a case, and leave the reader to draw his own conclusion. 

A history composed upon this principle will rarely attract by its pic- 
turesqueness or eloquence ; for where no cause is espoused there can be 








.* History of Scotland ; from Agricola’s Invasion to the Revolution of 1688,” 
By John Hill Burton. 4 vols. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
N.S. 1867, Vox, IV. AA 
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no occasion for a fervid narrative; and on this account Mr. Burton’s 
book may never be much to the taste of general readers ; but those who 
are aware of the slight basis of truth upon which many “ popular” repu- 
tations and historical notions are founded will appreciate the value of 
his calm and scholarly work. The more strictly antiquarian and archzo- 
logical questions that present themselves for discussion in considering 
the early history of Scotland, whether ecclesiastical or secular, come 
under review in the first two volumes: they include some of the most 
difficult problems that a historian can have to deal with, and which may 
almost seem as though they had been raised for the express purpose of 
providing a never-ending source of dispute. 

It is sufficient to mention the mere name of the Picts, or the Culdees, 
or the round towers, or Macbeth, to call up vivid pictures of the Monk- 
barns and Wardour discussions ; of controversies descending from one 
generation of writers to another ; of hard hits and hard names liberally 
bestowed in the heat of the conflict of rival theorists. 

In this exciting “ tourney” Mr. Burton enters the lists with a blank 
shield, bearing the colours of no fair lady to whom his allegiance should 
be due: he seeks to pass scatheless through the contest that has ended 
in the unhorsing of so many gallant knights. The present time is a good 
one for such an attempt, which but a few years back would have put its 
author out of court at once. 

Mr. Burton’s treatment of the “Great Pictish Controversy” is a fair 
sample of his impartial and unimpassioned discussion of questions upon 
which our grandfathers came almost to blows. He gives us tabular 
comparative views of the derivations of the names of certain Pictish kings, 
attempted by Chalmers, Pinkerton, and Jamieson, for the Celtic, Gothic, 
and Teutonic respectively ; and then says,» “ But even in those names 
of Pictish kings which have been accepted and examined by both 
parties, there is a quality for adaptation to their opposite purposes which 
1s apt to bring scandal on etymology as a source of historical evidence.” 
He catches Pinkerton tripping in his quotations ; but carefully gives all 
his arguments in favour of the “‘ Peukini, Scythians, or Goths from the 
island of Peuké in the Delta of the Danube.” He gives Ritson’s expla- 
nation of the much-contested word “ Peanfahel,” which Bede tells us was 
the name, “Sermone Pictorum,” of a place at the head of the wall of 
Antoninus, which in the Saxon or English tongue was called “ Peneltun.” 
‘Tt would be difficult,” Mr. Burton truly says, “ to find, except among the 
momentous texts in the Bible, a passage so keenly and discursively com- 
mented on as the few words in which Bede, unconsciously telling a trifle 
by the way, records this distinction ; but I cannot admit that the com- 
mentators have made anything out of it leading to a historical conclu- 
sion. There have been one or two other words traced to a Pictish 
source (¢,g., ‘cartoit’ and ‘scollofthes’*) with no more efficient con- 
clusion.” ' 

We can hardly resist fancying that Mr. Burton’s own view of this 
hotly-disputed question would come near being clothed in the language 





> History, i. 196. 

© See Reeves’s ‘* St. Columba,” to which Mr. Burton refers, Hist. i. 188. ‘‘ Cartoit” 
was the Pictish for a pin, and ‘‘scollofthes ” was a term applied among the Picts toa 
** humble grade of ecclesiastical officers.” 
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which he quotes, @ fropos of Plautus’s Punic, as having been attributed 
by a late popular writer of fiction to a Chinese army flying before a 
small body of Tartars: “ Souchong polli-hong, tea tum tilly lilly, tilly 
lilly tea tum, tea tum tea!” 

This, however, would not be a satisfactory disposal of what is, at the 
least, a great historical and ethnological puzzle, such as the “ Picts,” we 
fear, must long remain. We do not remember seeing that any special 
attention has been paid to the question of the connection and degree 
of relationship of the Galwegians, sometimes called the ‘Southern 
Picts,” or “ Picts of Galloway,” with the “Cruithne,” or Picts of the 
North. But any one acquainted with the district must have noticed the 
strangeness of the Gallovidian patronymics, or clan names ; and perhaps 
some light may yet be derived from their investigation. Certainly, most 
of them are rare or unknown elsewhere; and the memory of the 
“ Pechts” has not died out among the people who bear these peculiar 
designations. To this country belonged the “Picts” who are mentioned as 
at the Battle of the Standard ; and the “Galweienses,” living under laws 
of their own, representing a separate nationality, and for a long time 
governed by independent or semi-independent princes, are mentioned as 
a distinct branch of the various peoples over whom the kings of the 
Scots held sway in the roth and 11th centuries. The Irish and the 
Welsh chronicles speak of this mysterious nation as the “ Gwyddel 
Fichti ;” and we should incline to think that Pict or Pecht really does 
represent a name given them by others than the Romans, to whom Mr. 
Burton attributes its sole origin. We also believe that the country which 
appears to have been occupied by the Picts had a much wider extent 
than Mr. Burton gives it, when he says‘ “that at a very early period, 
whenever, indeed, the inhabitants of Scotland came forward in European 
history, the territory of old assigned to the Picts was occupied by a 
people thoroughly Gothic or Teutonic, whether they were the de- 
scendants of the large-limbed and red-haired Caledonians of Tacitus, or 
subsequently found their way into the country.” Was there a Teutonic 
race in the neighbourhood of Dunmacsniachin, the residence of the 
Pictish kings in St. Columba’s day? It is noted, indeed, that the 
founder of Iona preached the Word of God to the Picts “ per interpre- 
tationem ;” and this, of course on the surface, seems to favour a non- 
Celtic origin, or, at least, a considerable linguistic separation from the 
Scots of Ireland. But setting apart the great differences that may be 
traced in dialects of the same language, as, for instance, in the Venetian, 
and Neapolitan, and Piedmontese, still more the Sardinian, as compared 
with the Italian of polite society, may not this “ interpretation” have 
reference to the translation of the “ glad tidings” from the Latin text in 
which the gospels were probably brought over into the language of the 
country? We believe such a theory has been entertained by some who 
had spent much time and thought on this vexed question ; and there- 
fore we are the more inclined to put it forward, in order to give our 
readers, if they desire it, the power of weighing in the balance every 
possibility. 

There are many other curious questions touched upon in Mr. Burton’s 
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first volume. He sums up carefully the latest information, and the 
conclusions, so far as they have been, or can be drawn, on the lake 
dwellings, vitrified forts, sculptured stones, Picts’ houses, chambered 
caves, round towers, and other mysterious relics of the primitive 
inhabitants of Scotland. As usual, he scarcely ever draws a conclusion 
of his own; but leaves the student of his pages the task of forming one 
from the “ data” supplied there. 

In all cases Mr. Burton is careful to give the latest information that 
the active zeal of Scottish archeologists enables him to supply. Some 
details come from his own personal research, carried on at intervals 
during many years past. Few countries are so rich as Scotland in the 
possession of a body of relics pointing to a dimly-seen Pre-historic Age, 
and which so many a devoted Monkbarns spends a lifetime in endea- 
vouring to decipher. The outer world may smile at their continuing so 
apparently fruitless a labour, but those who know the difficulty of com- 
prehending the early history of any nation cannot but feel grateful to 
the unwearied energy of men who, like Sir James Simpson, Dr. Daniel 
Wilson, Mr. W. F. Skene, the late Joseph Robertson,¢ and others, devote 
no small portion of their leisure hours to the investigation of every point 
that may have a bearing on the better understanding of very imperfectly 
known periods. The vindication of Macbeth from the charges which 
medizval chroniclers (Shakspeare’s authorities), in their ignorance of 
his real history, had heaped upon him ; the recognition of the powerful 
Norwegian element in the North of Scotland, represented by the 
“ Maormors,” afterwards Earls, of Ross; the true position of Wallace in 
the War of Independence, as alike distinct from the “latro publicus ” of 
the English State Papers, and the almost mythical hero of Scottish 
legend. These are but a few of the many particulars in which the patient 
inquiries of historical antiquaries has enabled truth to be substituted for 
error ; and surely that is a noble reward for any toil. 

Mr. Burton thinks Wallace may have been of Norman descent. It is 
not a very material point of genealogy; but the form of the name, 
“‘Wallensis,” or “* Le Walays,” might, in conjunction with the position 
of his estate within the limits of the old British Kingdom of Strathclyde, 
lead equally to the inference that he came of a Cambro-British stock. 
Mr. Burton relaxes his well-preserved historian’s gravity for a moment, 
when he tells us‘ “it is believed Wallace’s sword may still be seen—in 
several places.” To Wallace’s talents as a military commander, and his 
untiring activity in the leadefship of the Scottish nation in the hard fight 
with England, Mr. Burton does full justice ; and his exposition of the 
whole question of the disputed succession is drawn up with the minutest 
attention to its various shifts and turns, and with a lawyer’s appreciation 
of the value of each claim, and the reasons for the apparent discrepancies 
observable in the pleas of the same candidate at different moments in 
the contest. And when he has carried us through the chequered ‘scenes 
of the Bruce’s life—through strife to victory—the historian wins our 
sympathy by warming into a brief but graphic account of the impression 





¢ Mr. Burton pays a well-deserved tribute to the memory of Robertson (vol. iv. p. 
385), which will be read with fellow feeling by all who are given to the pursuit of 
any of those studies in which he was such an eminent master. 

f Hist. ii. p. 279. 
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produced by his reign on the minds of the Scottish people, and how it 
became “all the more illustrious from contrast with the evil days that 


followed.” & 


‘‘ For some time after his death his name was still recalled to his faithful country- 
men by stories of chivalry and romance occurring far away, yet closely associated with 
the memory and influence of their beloved champion They told how Lord 
James of Douglas, commissioned to carry the Bruce’s heart to Palestine, set off thither 
with a gallant company ; how, learning on his way that Alphonso, King of Leon and 
Castile, was at war with the Moorish Chief Osmyn of Granada, he deemed that aiding 
the Christian in such a contest was thoroughly in harmony with the purpose on which 
he had started ; how, in a keen contest with the Moslems, Douglas flung before him 
the casket containing the precious relic, crying out, ‘Onward! as thou wert wont, 
thou noble heart ! Douglas will follow!’ how Douglas was slain, but his body was 
recovered, and also the precious casket ; and how, in the end, Douglas was laid with 
his ancestors, and the heart of Bruce deposited in the church of Melrose Abbey.” 


One need scarcely point to the arms of the Lockharts of Lee, with 
their “Corda serrata pando,” to the crowned heart of the House of 
Douglas, and the traditional descent of the Baillies of Lamington from 
the “ Wallace Wight,” to show how deeply this eventful period of their 
history has rooted itself in the minds of all classes in Scotland. To 
others, whose influence and popularity was once nearly as great as that 
of the heroes we have just mentioned, Mr. Burton is hardly so fair. He 
utterly refuses to be won over by the touching affection of Malcolm 
Ceanmore for his saintly Queen, Margaret of England, whose venerated 
memory was probably a proximate cause of the great popularity of the 
name of Margaret in Scotland down to the present day. It seems to us 
that the assertion, which Mr. Burton thinks “ not much worth doubting,” 
that Malcolm was “fond of handling his wife’s books though he could 
not read them, and that he sometimes kissed those she most esteemed,” 
is one which, even if it represent the impression produced by Margaret 
rather than any actual occurrence, is yet worthy of being considered an 
evidence of something more having been accomplished than “ what‘every 
female saint does to somebody.” The husband of St. Margaret is at 
any rate the first king of Scots “‘ who has something like an individuality 
about him—who is more than a name and a pair of dates, with a list 
of battles between.” He is also allowed to have had in him some- 
thing of the “spirit of chivalry,” though the age of that spirit was not 
yet come, and he not only loved dearly the A®theling Edgar’s sister, but 
hee. — very “tolerant to the intolerable and impracticable A®theling 

imself.” 

The political significance of the marriage of Malcolm and Margaret, 
both as laying the foundation of Teutonic predominance, whether through 
Saxon or Roman channels, and as placing the Scottish dynasty in a new 
relation towards the intrusive Anglo-Norman kings of England, does not 
fail of receiving notice at Mr. Burton’s hands. In truth, it is evident 
that the Scottish kings descended from the heiress of the line of Cerdic 
had a better genealogical claim on the English throne than the kings 
who reigned in England in the 13th and 14th centuries had to the 
“superiority” they claimed over the kingdom of Scotland. Into the con- 
sideration of the question, touched by Mr. Burton, to what extent there 
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was such a thing as an imperial pretension in the Bretwaldaship,* and how 
far this is connected with the discussions of the Edwardian period, it will be 
more proper for “Sylvanus Urban” to enter in treating of Mr. Freeman’s 
recently-published volume on the “ Norman Conquest of England,” 
merely observing by the way that there is proof of the title of “ Basileus” 
having been used by Edgar, son of St. Margaret. The wealth and pros- 
perity of Scotland under the “ peaceful kings of the line of Atholl,” 
better known as the Alexanders, is rightly put forward by Mr. Burton. 
This little-studied period has been well illustrated and carefully treated 
in the interesting works of Mr. Cosmo Innes and Mr. E. W. Robertson, 
to both of whom the elucidation of early Scottish history has been a 
labour of love, for which students are much indebted to them. 

The “period of the Jameses,” as the period stretching from the 
accession of James I. to the birth of Mary may be not inaptly called, 
occupies the greater portion of the third volume. Here we see the 
Douglases in the pride of their power, waxing at once so full of might 
and of haughtiness that it appeared at length to have “come to the 
arbitration of the sword whether the House of Douglas or that of 
Stewart should rule in Scotland.” i 

But the loss of Touraine, the extinction of the eldest line, and the rise 
of a rival Douglas power in the House of Angus, as well as the “ strong 
measures ” taken by the Royal House, broke the might of the Douglases 
when it seemed at its zenith, and other families stepped from time to 
time into the position of evil neighbours to the Crown. Such were for 
a while the Boyds, whose rise and fall were equally sudden ; such for a 
much longer period were the Hamiltons, of whom Mr. Burton reminds us, 
that after the marriage of the Princess Mary, sister of James III., to the 
head of the House of Hamilton, the chief of that House “was, in fact, 
either the actual heir to the monarch for the time being, or the next 
after a royal child, down to the time when, in the family of James VI. 
of Scotland and I. of England, there were more royal children than 
one.” This peculiar position was taken advantage of in its latest days, 
to solve difficulties between Queen Elizabeth and the Lords of the Con- 
gregation. The English statesmen, desirous of forming an alliance with 
the Scottish Protestants, were at their wits’ end to find a legitimate head 
with whom their mistress could treat in 1560. The Treaty of Berwick 
was to be ratified ; “but a treaty must be between royalties ”—and the 
parties on this occasion were, “on the one side, the English emissaries, 
sent to watch the affairs of Scotland ; and on the other, that body called 
the Lords of the Congregation, who were at war with the representative 
of their sovereign.” 

The Gordian knot was cut by making the Scottish commissioners, 
“who were not accepted either by the young Queen in France or her 
mother, the Regent,” act * “in the name and behalf of the noble and 
mighty Prince James, Duke of Chatelherault, second person of the 
realm of Scotland ; and the remanent lords of his party joined with him 





» Hist. ii. p. 241 (note). M. de Montalembert, in the new volumes of his ‘‘ Moines 
d’Occident,” seems to consider that there was some such notion, though without 
tracing it to its origin. He also gives instances of the action of divers ‘‘ Bretwaldas,” 
in the manner of “‘ supreme kings,” appointing bishops beyond their personal king- 
doms, &c, 1 This was A.D. 1452, emp. Jac. II. * Hist. iv. p. 85. 
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in this cause for the maintenance and defence of the ancient rights and 
liberties of their country.” 

We pass on through a rapid succession of Stuart kings, some too 
advanced for their country, others too prone to favourites—running 
stormy careers and dying violent deaths ; some, like James IV., “ plea- 
sing the world and buying golden opinions from it, diverting censure 
from his failings, which were many and flagrant ;” others, like James V., 
cast, at an early age, “ among so many jailors, tearing him the one from 
the other.” Harlaw, Sauchieburn, and Flodden Field, where the 
“flowers of the forest were a’ wede awa’,” pass quickly in review, and 
bring us to the stricken king, who died of a broken heart, muttering 
his fears concerning the crown of his ancestors—“ It came with a lass, 
and it will go with a lass.” So the “ King of the Commons” died, and 
the “lass” who was to lead a more chequered life, and be the cause of 
the disaster of more gallant gentlemen than most even of the Stuart 
princes, came to the throne when only seven days old. Her father “‘ could 
not know that this frail guarantee for the continuance of his race was 
to give it more renown than all the line of high-spirited men it had 
successively given to govern Scotland.” 

The history of Mary is carried down in Mr. Burton’s fourth volume 
as far as the abdication at Lochleven in 1567, from which period she 
ceases to appear as sovereign in the public proceedings of the realm, 
and the reign of King James VI. begins. 

We meet first with the “spoilt beauty” coming regretfully from 
France, “which she feared she should never see more;” then the 
“airy form sweeping past on a milk-white steed, at the stag-hunt or the 
hawking, followed by all the chivalry of her Court.” Darnley darkens 
the scene, and has this severe but true judgment passed on him, that he 
was “a fool, and a vicious and a presumptuous fool.” Had there been 
nothing more, there was at least, says Mr. Burton,' “ utter incompati- 
bility between the woman of great genius and sagacity,” and the “ fool” 
to whom she was mated ; yet later we find her with Bothwell, riding out 
“in much bravery ;” and here the historian cannot help expressing some 
surprise that “one of the subtlest and acutest women ever born, should 
in her fool’s paradise have been totally unconscious of the volcano she 
was treading on.” 

In considering the question of the “ casket letters,” Mr. Burton draws 
attention to what seems to him a strong testimony in favour of their 
authenticity—viz., the testimony of “Thomas Crawford, an adherent of 
the House of Lennox, who was in attendance on Darnley when he was 
sick in Glasgow, and received the memorable visit from his wife.” 

Crawford had, it seems, been instructed by the old Earl of Lennox, 
who was anxious in regard to the object of this visit, to note down all 
he saw or could learn of what went on. He also professes that besides 
what he was witness to, “the king was very communicative to him 
about the private interviews with the queen, at which no third person 
was present.” Comparing the statement thus obtained with the letters, 
Mr. Burton is of opinion that “the two agree together with an over- 
whelming exactness ;” and he gives specimens of their parallelisms in a 
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note,™ to which our readers may be referred for the purpose of drawing 
their own conclusions. The end to which Mr. Burton’s own investiga- 
tions appear to lead him is, so far as we can gather, the middle verdict 
of “not proven,” though with a strong leaning towards the belief that 
the accused was guilty." “If the life or liberty of a British subject 
could be made to depend either on proving Queen Mary guilty or 
proving her innocent, neither,” says he, “could be made out in such a 
manner as to secure a verdict . . . . If Queen Mary is entitled to the 
benefit of all doubts, the confederate lords who brought the charges 
and evidence against her are entitled to the benefit of all doubts to pro- 
tect their character from the stigma of conspiracy. At this distance of 
time,” Mr. Burton says, “ we have no evidence on which we could hang 
Felton, who stabbed the Duke of Buckingham, nor even the man who 
shot Spencer Perceval ;” and he thinks such a way of going to work 
would “ blot out history, by making its parts extinguish each other, like 
the equivalents in an equation.” 

In taking our leave of Mr. Burton’s interesting work, we would draw 
the attention of readers desirous of studying the general condition of 
the Scottish nation at different periods to the chapters in the second 
volume (caps. xvi, and xvii.) which detail the progress of the nation 
down to the War of Independence ; and later on to those in the fourth 
volume (caps. xxxix, and xl.), carrying the social history on from the War 
of Independence to the Reformation ; while those who are fond of the 
more strictly antiquarian department of history will find the latest details 
massed together in the first volume, under the head of the ‘‘ Unrecorded 
Ages,” somewhat quaintly placed in this book after the “Roman Period.” 

We do not understand, however, why Mr. Burton should cail 
Christina, Abbess of Wilton (sister of Edgar Atheling), “ Clementina” 
(i. p. 422); or why he should substitute “ Alcuin”°—reminding us of 
the Court of Charles the Great—for “ Alcluyd,” the British name of 
Dumbarton. Again, in vol. iii. (p. 130), Sandilands of “ Callander” 
must surely be a clerical error for ‘‘ Calder,” the designation of a well- 
known house connected with the Douglases both in Clydesdale and 
Lothian ; in the same place we have McLellan described as tutor of 
Bunby, instead of the familiar ‘‘ Bombie,” in which form the estate of 
that Galloway tribe is most usually and properly written. 

A more serious error seems to be committed in vol. iii. p. 361, where 
it is asserted that Henry VIII. took the title of King of Ireland, “ in- 
stead of Duke only as of old ;.” whereas any reference to a document 
enumerating the medizval style of the kings of England would give us 
“ Dominus Hiberniz,” and we know that a subject was created “ Duke 
of Ireland,” in the person of De Vere, the favourite of Richard II. 
Notwithstanding these occasional blemishes, Mr. Burton’s new work 
is calculated to do good service in putting the history of Scotland before 
the reading public in an easy and agreeable form, such as shall induce 
them, not only to give their attention to his present issue, but to look 
forward to the publication of his remaining volumes, which will fill up 
the gap at this moment existing between the earlier and later portions 
of the story. 
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Correspondence of Sylvanus Arban. 


Sin scire labores, 


Quere, age: quzerenti pagina nostra patet. 





[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless it is agreeable, for 
publication, but in order to facilitate Correspondence.] 





WORDS AND PHRASES OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


1. Mx. Urnran,— While reading the 
Tatler (1709—1710), I met with certain 
curious, and now almost obsolete, words 
and phrases, of which I send you a list, in 
order that you may enshrine them to- 
gether in one of your pages for the use of 
philologists. Perhaps some of your readers 
ean elucidate and explain this verbal 
eoinage of the time of “ Isaac Bickerstaff,” 
who retired from the censorship of Great 
Britain before you, Mr. Ursan, took the 
editorial chair at St. John’s Gate. 

Running Stationers.—“ Upon the hum- 
ble petition of running stationers, &., 
this paper may be had of them, for the 
future, at the price of one penny.”—No. 4. 
These were, I presume, itinerant news- 
vendors. 

Forehead Cloth.—“Time will make 

wrinkles, in spite of the lead forehead 
cloth.”—No. 16. This was evidently an 
article of the toilette. When was it first 
used ? 
_ Toast—See No. 24, for a story of the 
time of Charles IL., as to the origin of the 
term. No. 31 says that it “was a new 
name found out by the wits, to make a 
lady have the same effect as burridge in 
the glass when a man is drinking.” 

Musty.—* 1 ought to be informed whe- 
ther he takes Spanish or musty.”—No. 27. 
Musty was the name of a fashionable 
snuff. Chalmers, in his notes on the 
Tatler, says,“ A great quantity of musty 
snuff was captured in the Spanish fleet, 
which was taken or burnt at Vigo in 
1703. It soon became fashionable to use 
no snuff but what had this musty flavour.” 

Groaning Board.—“ I that have heard 
the groaning board.”—No. 44. This has 
reference to an exhibition, in 1673, of an 
elm board, which, being touched with 
hot iron, emitted groaning sounds, Is 
this the origin of the phrase referring to 
a table groaning under the weight of a 


feast? See Notes and Queries, ist &., 
viii., 309, 397. 

Owlers.—“ We understand by some 
owlers, old people die in France.”—No. 
56. An owler was 4 clandestine conveyer 
ofcontraband goods.—See Johnson’s “ Dic- 
tionary,” and Wharton’s “ Law Lexicon.” 
Blackstone says, that owling was the 
offence of transporting wool or sheep out 
of the kingdom, which was repealed by 
5 Geo. 4, c. 47. 

Plum.—*‘ At this day worth half a 
plum.”—No. 57. “Several who were 
plums, or very near it, became men of 
moderate fortunes.”—No. 100. A plum 
was a city term for 100,000/.—See Notes 
and Queries, 2nd §., iv., 13, 99, and 
Johnson’s “ Dictionary.” 

Slicer, Bosh, Blue, Tow-row, Joab, 
Shat.—“ When a witling stands at a 
coffee-house door, and sneers at those who 
pass by. . . . he is no longer surnamed a 
‘slieer,’ but a ‘man of fire’ is the word 
.... When to the plain garb of gown 
and band a spark adds an inconsistent 
long wig, we do not say now ‘he boshes,’ 
but ‘there goes a smart fellow.’ If a 
virgin blushes, we no longer cry ‘she 
blues.’ He that drinks until he stares is 
no more ‘ tow-row,’ but ‘honest.’... What 
bright man says, ‘I was joabed by the 
dean?’. . . ‘A shat’ is ‘a tatler.’— 
No. 71. 

Halfpence Throwing.—In No. 77 is a 
reference to the then new fashion among 
the Bucks of breaking windows with half- 
pence. These sportive gentlemen were 
called Nickers. Gay, in his “ Trivia,” 
says:— - 

“His scatter’d pence the flying Nicker 


flings, 
And with the copper shower the case- 
ment rings.” 
Dapper.—The name of a fop, distin- 
guishable from an ordinary beau. A 
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minute description of one is given in Nos. 
85 and 96. 

Smart, Mettled Fellow, Pretty Fellow.— 
Distinct species of the genus coxcomb.— 
Nos. 96 and 162. 

Jingling Chariot.—A new and fashion- 
able vehicle.—Nos. 98 and 106. In No. 
113 is a petition from “ William Jingle, 
coach maker and chair maker, of the 
liberty of Westminster.” Perhaps the 
chariots were named after him. 

Wash-Ball.—A toilette perfumery. — 
No. 101. Johnson says it is a ball of 
soap. 

Wine Brewer.—A chemical operator, 
who manufactured wines.—No. 131. 

Wine Painter.—The like.—No. 138. 

Cat-Stick—In No. 134 is a petition 
from a cock, who objects to Shrove Tues- 
day’s sport of cock-throwing, “the bat- 
teries of cat-sticks, and a painful lingering 
death.” 

W hetter.—“ Whetters, who drink them- 
selves into an intermediate state of being 
neither drank nor sober.’—No. 188, 
“The whetter is obliged to refresh him- 
self every moment with a liquor.”—No. 
141. 

Goldsmith's N otes.—“ His pocket-books 
are very neat, and well-contrived, not for 
keeping bank-bills or goldsmith’s notes, I 
confess ; but, &.”——-No. 147. Bankers 
and scriveners were formerly called gold- 
smiths, - 

Punch Nag.—A well-set, stout horse. 
“ And will you suffer care and inquietude, 
to have it said, as you pass by, ‘ Those 
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are very pretty punch nags?’” —No, 
143. 

Oglers. —“ Gentlemen who look with 
deep attention on one object at the play- 
houses, and are ever staring all round 
them in churches.” —No. 145. 

Sheep-Biter, Beef-Eater.— “ Even to 
this day we use the word sheep-biter as a 
term of reproach, as we do beef-eater in a 
respectful and honourable sense.”—No. 
148, 

Toss of a Wig.—The tie.—No. 151. 

Long Campaign Wig.—A wig between 
two and three feet long.—No. 155. 

Sash Window.—Introduced asa novelty 
in London.—No. 162. See Notes and 
Queries, 2nd S., v., 147, 175. 

Keep a Day.—“ A well-bred man would 
as soon call upon a lady, who keeps a day, 
at night as on any day but that which she 
professes being at home.”—No, 166. 

Screens.—* All false buyers at auctions 
being only employed to hide others.”—No. 
171. 


Crack.—*I saw my friend the uphol- 
sterer, whose crack towards politics I 
have heretofore mentioned.” This is fur- 
ther on elucidated by the phrase, a “ touch 
in the brain.”—No. 178. 

Noddle.—The head.—No. 178. 

Bull Beggar.—“ A harmless bull-beg- 
gar, who delights to fright innocent 
people.”—No. 212. See Johnson’s “ Dic- 
tionary.”—I am, &c., 


Epwarp J. Woop. 
5, Charles Square, N. 


THE VERNON FAMILY. 


2. Mr. Urnsay,—I should be much 
obliged to any of your correspondents who 
may be able to give me some particulars 
respecting the family of Vernon of An- 
tigua, formerly of Egham, Surrey, St. 
James's, Westminster, and Lombard 
Street. 

My father (whose eldest son I am) is 
the present representative of this family. 

The Antigua estate was a grant, made 
in 1664-5, by Lord Willoughby, of Par- 
ham, and Sir W. Stapleton, Captain- 
General of the Leeward Islands, to my 
ancestor, Colonel John Vernon, an officer 
in the Royalist Army. 

The chief matters concerning which I 
desire information are— 

1. The Christian name of this Colonel 
Vernon's father. 


2. The name of Colonel Vernon’s first 
wife. 

8. The name of his eldest son’s wife. 

From what I gather from family re- 
cords I think these two latter names are 
two of the following: Boyle, Carew, Clif- 
ford, Moore, Phipps, Duncombe, Robartes, 
Hedges, Berkeley. 

Manning and Bray, in their “ History 
of Surrey,” mention the old mansion of 
this family, Little Foster Hall, now called 
Egham Lodge, as “ belonging to the Ver- 
nons formerly.” 

Little Foster Hall or Egham Lodge 
was in the possession of my great uncle, 
James Vernon, at the time of his death, 
and soon after my grandfather came into 
the property in the West Indies, Little 
Foster Hall seems to have ceased to belong 
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to the Vernons; it subsequently became 
the property of a Mr. Blaythwayte. 

The arms of this family are, Or; on a fesse 
azure, three garbs or; crest-on a wreath 
or, a demi-figure of Ceres, habited azure, 
crined or, holding a garb or in the 
sinister arm, and a reaping-hook in the 
dexter hand. Motto: “ Ver non semper 
viret.” 

The above-named Colonel John Vernon 
was born about 1610, and died in 1689 (I 
think in the West Indies, for I cannot 
find his will at Doctors’ Commons). His 
second wife was Elizabeth Everard, widow 
of Thomas Everard, Governor of the Lee- 
ward Islands. His eldest son by his first 
wife (whose name I wish to diseover) was 
John Vernon, born 1650, died 1704, con- 
cerning whom I find the following among 
family records :— 

“John Vernon, Esq. of Golden Square 
and Antigua, died at his house in Golden 
Square, 1704. Will in Doctors’ Commons, 
proved in November, 1705. The Antigua 
estate is therein devised to his eldest son 
John, a third of the nett profits being left 
annually to his wife Elizabeth (who died 
in 1757). The said John Vernon was a 
cousin of Mr. James Vernon, Secretary of 
State to King William III., and father to 
Admiral Vernon,—and his funeral was 
attended by Lord Radnor, Mr. Secretary 
Vernon, Mr. Vernon of the Exchequer, 
Sir Charles Hedges, and Mr. Constantine 
Phipps of the Temple. A list of the same, 
in the handwriting of the said John Ver- 
non, is in the hands of a Mr. Martin, of 
the Heralds’ Office.” 

_ The executors of this John Vernon were 
Sir William Mathew, K.B., Colonel Row- 
land Williams, Colonel Edward Byam, 
Major Edmund Nott, Archibald Hutchin- 
son, and Nathaniel Carpenter. 

This John Vernon had by his wife 
Elizabeth (whose surname I wish to ascer- 
tain) three sons and two daughters. The 
eldest son, John Vernon, born in 1696, 
died, 1765, was, I believe, a colonel in the 
army, and was a privy councillor for An- 
tigua. He married (1) Anne Lysons, only 
daughter and heiress of George Lysons, of 
Lincoln’s Inn, and of Gloucestershire, by 
Magdalene, daughter of Sir Marmaduke 
Rawdon, of Hoddesdon, Herts. Their 
four sons and three daughters all died 
8 p. One of the sons, James Vernon, 
succeeded to the estate in 1765, but died 
8. p. in 1769, having married Margaret 
Gascoyne, daughter of Sir Crisp Gascoyne 
of London, and sister of Bamber Gas- 
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coyne, M.P. for Truro, and high steward 
of Southwark, &c. 

John Vernon (1696—1765) married (2) 
Elizabeth Weston, who died in 1760, and 
was buried at Paddington Church. They 
had two sons and two daughters. The 
eldest son, Robert, died s. p. The second, 
John Joseph James Vernon, born 1744, 
died 1823, succeeded in 1769 to the 
estates. He was a captain in the 4th 
Dragoons. He married (1) Mary, only 
daughter and heiress of the Rev. Randal 
Andrews, vicar of Preston, Lancashire, 
and by her had nine children, who all 
died s. p., except the eldest son, John 
Vernon, born, 1778, died, 1859, a lieut.- 
colonel in the army (23rd Fusiliers, and 
subsequently 18th Hussars), He married 
(2) Hannah, daughter of Miles Mason, 
Esq., of Westhouse, Dent, Yorkshire, and 
by her had thirteen children, of whom 
the eldest son, William Vernon, M.A., in 
holy orders, and formerly Vicar of Little- 
hampton, and of Patcham, Sussex, is now 
the head of the family. Lieut.-Colonel 
John Vernon married Elizabeth Grace 
Casamajor, daughter of Justinian Casa- 
major, Esq., of Potterells, Herts; but their 
three sons, John, Justinian (a captain in 
the 15th Hussars), and George James (a 
captain in the 8th Hussars), all died s. p. 

The executors of John Vernon (1696— 
1765) were Sir Edmund Thomas, Bart., 
of Wenvoe Castle, Glamorganshire, Charles 
Spooner, and the Rev. Martin Madan, of 
St. Christopher's, West Indies, and W. 
Brown, of Cursitor Street, Middlesex. The 
two sisters of this John Vernon married 
respectively, Thos. Hurst, Esq., of Stam- 
ford, and William Oxenden, Esq., of Kent. 

I have found among the family papers 
various deeds and other MSS., relating 
to the families of Boyle, Carew, Clifford, 
&c., but none of these enable me posi- 
tively to determine the points I have 
above indicated as the objects of my 
inquiry. . 

he peerage of the late Francis 
Vernon, Baron Orwell, of Newry, co. 
Down, Ireland, Viscount Orwell, and 
Earl of Shipbrooke, who died in 1783, 
was considered on his death to be only 
dormant; and my grandfather (the late 
Captain Vernon, of Antigua, Egham, 
and White Hall, near Clitheroe, Lanca- 
shire) was considered as having a claim to 
it, but he did not take his claim to the 
House of Lords; and my uncle, the late 
Lieut.-Colonel Vernon, has frequently 
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asserted that he had in his possession all 
the documents necessary to substantiate 
his claim, but where all these are I cannot 
discover, for he left most of his papers, I 
believe, to a stranger. 

Lord Shipbrooke was the nephew and 
heir of the celebrated Admiral Vernon, 
and I believe he claimed the barony of 
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Orwell in right of his mother, Lady Are- 
thusa Boyle, daughter of Charles Boyle, 
Baron Clifford, of Lanesborough, eldest 
son of Richard Boyle, 2nd Earl of Cork 
and Ist Earl of Burlington.—I am, &c., 


W. J. Vernon. 
Leek, Aug., 1867. 


HISTORY OF FLOGGING. 


3. Mz. Ursan,—In a recent number 
@ correspondent attributes the introduc- 
tion of flogging into schools to the 
monks. Not to mention what Horace 
says of “ Plagosus Orbilius,” we have the 
authority of Juvenal for believing that 
the first of all schoolmasters, Chiron, 
caned the great bully of his school, 
Achilles. Quintilian objects to flogging, 
on the ground of its indelicacy. Some- 
thing as to this particular point may also 
be found in Martial, - Among the Greeks, 
we all have read how beating formed an 
essential of the early training of the 
Spartan boys; while in the “Clouds” 
of Aristophanes the ancient system of 
education at Athens is recommended by 
the dSixasos Adyos, partly on account of 
the number of blows that used to be in- 
flicted for trivial faults. In the same play, 
one of the claims adduced by the father 
on the gratitude of his son is based on the 
thrashings which he gave him when a 
child for,his good. In “ Gil Blas” a scho- 
lar is mentioned with high respect for 
having proved that, among the ancients, 
children cried when their mothers whipped 
them. I believe the only passage that can 
be found in the classics describing the 
ceremonial on such occasions is one in 
“Lucian,” when Venus says as to Eros, 
wu évérewa wAnyas és Tas mvyas duro obv 
7@ cavdddw pov. In ancient cameos she 
is represented as birching her son,.who is 
sometimes laid across her knees, at others 


horsed on the back of another Cupid. 
Were it not that Tacitus states that the 
daughter of Sejanus begged for mercy, 
saying that “puerili verberatione se 
corrigi posse,” it probably would be im- 
possible to prove that little girls were 
ever, among the Greeks or Romans, 
punished in any way whatever. Much of 
what I have now mentioned may seem 
solemn trifling ; but it may serve to show 
how vain it is to expect in writers of any 
age allusions to some practices of every- 
day life. 

I add a list of some persons who, when 
actually reigning sovereigns, were corpo- 
rally chastised :—Henry VI., by the Earl 
of Warwick and by Alice Boteler; James 
L, by Buchanan; Louis XIII, by his 
tutor, by order of his mother, Mary de 
Medici; Christina of Sweden, by her 
mother, for stealing rosewater ; Athalaric, 
King of the Ostrogoths, and Constantine, 
Emperor of the East, by their mothers, 
Amalasontha and Irene—both of these 
last floggings had important political 
effects ;—and also, we may add, Joseph L., 
when King of the Romans, by the Em- 
press Eleanor; and the King of Rome, by 
Madame Montesquieu. Much informa- 
tion as to flogging, especially when in- 
flicted as a religious penance, will be 
found in Boileau’s “ History of the Fla- 
gellants.” 

Tam, &c., 
F. F. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 


4. Mr. Urnsay,—You gave an account 
of Oliver Cromwell in one of your recent 
numbers. The tradition of the descent 
of Oliver Cromwell from the royal house 
of Stuart is thus noticed in the “ New 
Statistical Account of Scotland,” vol. ix., 
p. 240: “The Castle of Rosyth is said by 
Sir Robert Sibbald to have been the seat 
of Stewart of Rosyth or Durisdeer, a de- 
seendant of James Stewart, brother to 
Walter, the great Stewart of Scotland, and 


father of Robert II. There is a tradition 
that the mother of Oliver Cromwell was 
born in it, and that the Protector visited 
it when he commanded the army in Scot- 
land.” The genealogists assure us, that 
Elizabeth Steward, the mother of the 
Protector, was “indubitably descended 
from the Royal Stuart family of Scot- 
land,” and could still count kindred with 
them.—Carlyle’s “ Cromwell,” vol. i, p. 
31. In Hone’s “ Every-Day Book,” Jan. 
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3, vol. i, p. 30, new edition, there is an 
account of the Calves’ Head Club in Suf- 
folk Street [London], 1734. “On the 
30th January, 1735, certain young noble- 
men and gentlemen met at a French 
tavern in Suffolk Street, Charing Cross, 
under the denomination of the Calves’ 
Head Club, on which a riot took place.”— 
Ibid., p. 79. Further accounts of this 
club appear in R. Chambers’ “ Book of 
Days,” vol. i, pp. 192—194. The club 
was intended to celebrate in derision the 
death of King Charles I. The late Mr. 
Winthrop Mackworth Praed was once a 
member of the Calves’ Head Club," but 
afterwards became a Tory, and wrote that 
excellent poem, “Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep, 
while you may.” 

To refer back to the descent of Oliver 
Cromwell, he may have been descended 
from the royal house of Stuart, or, more 
strictly, that branch which was connected 
with the one which afterwards became 
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royal; but no relationship to a royal 
house justifies a person in a departure 
from a religious and moral duty, which 
he was guilty of in the death of King 
Charles I. Elizabeth was a relation of 
Mary Queen of Scots; but her death 
through Elizabeth was an act totally un- 
justifiable. The Prince of Orange was a 
nephew of King Charles I.; but his rela- 
tionship to that king does not justify his 
massacre of Glencoe ; nor his starving to 
death the Scotch merchants of Darien. 
The Duke of Orleans was related to Louis 
XVI.; but that does not exonerate him 
for voting for the death of that king. In 
these matters let us not be carried away 
with the hero worship of Carlyle,® but 
rather say with Dr. Vaughan, of Doncas- 
ter, “What is might separated from 
right ?” 
Iam, &c., 
W. H. Cuarge. 
York, Aug., 1867. 


FAMILIES OF PRIDEAUX AND SELBY. 


5. Mr. Unsan,—Having read in your 
May number an obituary notice of the 
late Mr. Prideaux J. Selby of Twizel, I 
am led to ask whether you can inform me 
in what way the family of Selby, of North- 
umberland, first obtained the name of 
Prideaux? Was it by marriage? If so; 
when and with whom? The first member 
of the family, in Burke’s “Landed Gen- 
try,” vol. ii., adduced at page 397, edition 
1853, is Prideaux Selby, of Beal, co. Dur- 
ham. The Gillum family, of Middleton 


Hall, have introduced the name of Pri- 
deaux into their family, evidently from 
the same source. 

I shall also feel obliged to any of your 
correspondents if they can furnish me 
with any information respecting the 
baronetcy of Prideaux, beyond what I 
can obtain from Burke’s and Lodge’s 
Peerages. 

Iam, &c., 
G. P. 

Plymouth, June, 1867. 


LONGEVITY. 


6. Mr. Ursan,—The following may 
be added to the list of long livers 
which I sent to you in May last. M. Jean 
de Waldeck—born at Vienna, 16th of 
March, 1766, and who is therefore past 
100 years old—exhibits this year, at the 
Palais de l’Industrie, two oil paintings 
which were executed last winter. He is 
a naturalised Frenchman, and is a pupil 
of David and Prudhon. 

Died recently in Bruce’s Land, Gray’s- 
lane, Lochee, aged 108, Mr. Robert Bain, 
a servant to Lord Kinnaird. He was 
born in Morayshire, in 1758, and re- 
tained his faculties to the last. 

Died recently, aged 100, Mrs. Green, 
the last Revolutionary pensioner of the 
United States. Her husband was a soldier 


of the War of Independence. She has left 
6 children, 46 grandchildren, 141 great- 
grandchildren, and 13 great-great-grand- 
children, all living. 

There is living near Midleton, Ireland, 
aman named David Callaghan, who has 
reached the patriarchal age of 105. Mr. 
J. Shaw Smith, of Clonmult, had a photo- 
graph taken of him and sent to her 
Majesty, and an acknowledgment was 
received in a letter, which also stated that 
“Sir Thomas Biddulph has received the 
Queen’s commands to inform Mr. Smith 
that her Majesty has been pleased to keep 
the photograph, and to order the enclosed 
cheque for five pounds to be sent to 
the old man, as a donation from her 
Majesty.” 





* Does this club still exist ? 


> The Historian. 
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There died recently at Mallardstown, 
near Callan, a woman in humble circum- 
stances, named Nell Day, at the age of 
108. The deceased took great delight in 
relating anecdotes of the “ troublesome 
times,” as she termed the year ’89; and, 
though bedridden for twelve months, re- 
tained her faculties up to the last moment. 

A paragraph is going the round of the 
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papers stating that John Gray, probably 
the last survivor of the revolutionary 
army of 1776, is living in Noble County, 
Ohio, at the age of nearly 104 years. 

In my previous letter (see vol. iii., w.s., 
p. 646), for “ T'worney,” read “ Twomey.” 
—I am, &e., 

J. F. Fourzr. 

Killeshandra, Co. Cavan. 


WARDOUR CASTLE. 


7. Mr. Unsay,—There is one circum- 
stance which has been omitted by the 
author of “Wardour Castle” in your 
last number: namely, that the estate of 
Wardour was purchased by Sir Thomas 
Arundell from his near connection, Sir 
Fulke Greville. This is clear from the 


will of the Countess of Dorset, in Sir 
Harris Nicolas’s Testamenta Vetusta, 
where she mentions her two sons-in-law, 
Sir John Arundell and Sir Fulke Greville. 
—I am, &e. 
A WittsHire ANTIQUARY. 
Aug., 1867. 


FAMILY OF BLACKBURN OR BLACKBURNE, 


8. Mr. Unsan,—I would feel greatly 
obliged if some of your genealogical cor- 
respondents would, through Tur GenrE- 
man’s Magazine, give me the origin of 
the name and family of Blackburn or 
Blackburne, that is, as near as possible, if 
it was originally an English, Scotch, or 
Irish name. There are quite a number of 
English families of that name, two or 
three Irish, and, I think, only one Scotch. 
This last has been settled in Linlithgow- 
shire, Stirlingshire, and Renfrewshire for 
over 200 years; and one of the English 


families of that name, of Hale Hall, 
Lancaster, has held that estate since the 
time of Elizabeth ; of the Irish families 
of that name I know nothing, except that 
one of them is, or was lately, Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland. 

For any items of information touching 
the genealogy of this family, either from 
you or any of your correspondents, I 
would feel greatly indebted.—I am, &c., 

Wm. Buiacxsvurn. 

1, Montcalm Terrace, Montreal, 

Canada. 


OLD SONG FOR OAK-APPLE DAY. 


9. Mr. Ursay,—I send you a song 
which you may perhaps remember as 
better known in your early youth (in 
1731) than it is now. Alas! and well-a- 
day ! Even in my own infancy (a century 
later) it was annually sung by and 
“learnt” to all the rustic population of 
Wooley, a little village near Bath. The 
clerk’s wife prided herself on teaching it to 
the little flock who met at her house for 
Sunday-school, and on the 29th of May 
they wzlked in procession, headed by the 
biggest boy, carrying an oak bough, into 
which a smaller one mounted on their 
arrival at our house in the neighbouring 
village of Swanswick, and the ancient 
song was begun, I think, as a solo, and 
finishing in chorus whenever the 29th of 
May was mentioned. I possess an accu- 
rate copy, transcribed “by the unlettered 
muse,” which preserves the local pronun- 
ciation of some words; and glad I am to 
have it, for I find the remembrance is fast 


dying away, now that good Mrs. Caswell 
is laid to her rest in the quiet little 
churchyard. 


“Oh ! let us sing of ancient days, and never 
to forget, 

For the martyrs of our Royal King it 
makes us to regret, 

In consequence of the Papist race, and to 
maintain their pride 

The Royal King of England they kil’d 
and sacra-fi-d. 


“This Villany people was determ’d the 
family to destroy, 

But the kind hand of providence Did their 
evil works annoy. ; 

For the great Escape of the Royal Prince 
which happened on this day, 

A loyal day for to Be Kep is the twenty- 
ninth of May. 


**For when the King his Father he was 
condemned to die, 

He called for his Children, and wished 
them all good-bie, 
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We never forget the tears that fell upon 
that fatal day. 

King Charls the Second restored the 
Crown on the twenty-ninth of May. 


‘¢ Now when the King was Dead and gone, 
the Prince could not be found, 

Altho’ they searched ev’ry where with 
many a huge a sound : 

He was preserved in a Oak, in a Royal 
Oak, I say ; 

King Charls the Second enjoy’d his own 
on the Twenty-ninth of May.” 


Iam, &c., 
M. J. 


10. Mr.Ursan,—The observance of the 
29th of May under the above name is so 
common as not to need mention in the 
pages of Tux GentLEMan’s Magazine; but 
] believe the name applied to the day in 
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this part of the country has not hitherto 
been recorded by you. 

The juvenile community hold up this 
day by the name of “ Oak-Bob Day ;” 
which, I understand, is so applied be- 
cause, in case of any being found without 
“saplings” on that morning, they are 
compelled to make a “ bob”—in Lanca- 
shire parlance—by having their hair 
pulled till the obeisance is deemed satis- 
factory. This seems to have escaped the 
notice of writers on The Lake District, 
although it is said to be a very ancient 
local custom. 

The word “oak” is here pronounced 
“ ya » 

Hoping you can find space,—I am, &c. 


Witi1am Murray Brooxss. 


The Schools, Egton-cum-Newland, 
Newton-in-Cartmel. 


A YOUTHFUL PROPHET. 


11. Mr. Urnsan,—Will you be good 
enough to chronicle the following “ mi- 
racle,” which is said to have occurred at 
Sheerness a few weeks back? A child 
eight days old is said to have uttered the 
following sentences :— 

“A wet Spring, 
And a bloody Summer, 
And a war Autumn.” 


Like all ‘‘ wonderful” children, it died 
immediately. I ought to add that it 
was a soldier’s child, which may account 
for the sanguinary nature of the “ pro- 
phecy.” Is there any proverb similar to 
that given above known to be in exist- 
ence ?—I am, &c., 
J. M, Cowpzr. 
Davington, Faversham. 


DESCENT OF OWEN OF WESTCOT, CO. GLOUCESTER. 


12. Mr. Ursan,—Among the coats of 
arms in Atkyns’s “ History of Gloucester- 
shire” occurs that of “ Owen of Westcot,” 
blazoned thus: Gules, on a mount in 
base, vert, a boar argent, chained to a 
Holly-tree proper. No crest or motto is 
given. It is added in the letterpress 
portion of the work that “George Owen, 
Esq., ancestor to the present Mr. Owen, 


was Lord of the Barony of Kemmis in 
Pembrokeshire.” 

Can any correspondent kindly furnish 
the pedigree of “Owen of Westcot” as 
descending from the above George Owen, 
who is mentioned with much distinction by 
Camden in his “ Britannia” ?—I am, &c., 

Lacs. 

4, Oxford Parade, Cheltenham. 


PORTRAITS OF BISHOPS BARLOW, SCORY, HODGSKINS, AND 
COVERDALE. 


13. Mr. Ursan,—Will you, or any of 
your antiquarian readers, kindly tell me 
if there is any portrait (either painting 
or engraving) extant of Dr. William 
Barlow, Bishop of Bath and Wells, temp. 
Edward VI., and of Chichester, temp. 
Elizabeth (died a.v. 1569), and if so, 
where it is to be found? The like infor- 
mation with regard to Scory, Bishop of 
Hereford, temp. Elizabeth (who died 
1585) ; Hodgskins (Bishop), Suffragan of 
Bedford, temp. Edward VI. ; and Cover- 


dale, 
February, 
oblige me. 

May I also beg for a history of St. 
Edith (sister of King Edgar, a.p. 959, 
and Abbess of Polesworth, co. Warwick), 
other than that given in “ Dugdale’s 
Warwickshire,” and Parker’s “Calendar 
of the Anglican Church ” —I am, &c., , 

T. B. Droxtns, 
Emscote Parsonage, Warwick, 
Aug., 1867. 


Bishop of Exeter, who died 
1569, would also greatly 
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Antiquarian Notes, 
By CHARLES ROACH SMITH, F.S.A. 





-—— Quid tandem vetat 
Antiqua misceri novis ? 





FRANCE. 


Champlieu.—Compitgne, in the département of the Oise, is known 
chiefly to the world as one of the country seats of the French royal 
families, on the border of an immense forest, which in the hunting and 
shooting seasons affords an inexhaustible source of amusement to the 
privileged visitors at the palace, and their imperial host. Yearly the 
journals of Europe record their sports in the day, and their intellectual di- 
versions of the evening ; but they have left unnoticed, or but loosely men- 
tioned, researches calculated to confer upon Compitgne higher celebrity 
with the scientific classes in France and abroad : researches encouraged 
by the Emperor Napoleon III. with a goodwill and liberality which 
cannot be too much commended. On the southern borders of this 
great forest, lies the plain of Champlieu, the site of remains of an extra- 
ordinary kind, which form the main subject°of my present communica- 
tion ; these remains being a theatre, a temple, a very extensive building, 
now excavated, and the foundations of houses underground, denoting 
the existence under the Roman domination of a somewhat extensive 
town. Indeed, a large theatre, and a temple richly decorated with 
sculptures, a fountain, and other embellishments, would of themselves 
suggest a large neighbouring population ; but their being the adjuncts 
merely of a city or large town is proved by the extent of the ruins 
around upon the plain, and also in the adjoining quarters of the forest, 
the trees being thus proved to be, as they are in other parts far distant, 
comparatively of modern origin. I shall endeavour to describe these 
remains briefly and clearly ; and I shall append directions for those who 
may be induced to visit them; having experienced the want of a few 
guiding words more. intelligible and correct than any I have yet met 
with. In one account I found the site placed at 16 kilométres from Com- 
piégne, a distance certainly as far too great, if the forest be traversed, 
as 2 lieues from the railway station of Verberie is too little, as stated in 
another notice. 

The Abbé Carlier, who wrote in the middle of the last century, seems 
to have been the first who described these remains ; but although he 
wrote in a spirit of observation and criticism, he could only conjecture 
what were the true characters of the Zournelles, as they were popularly 
called ; and it is no wonder he erred in his conclusions. The name 
Champlieu, campi locus, seemed to indicate a military station ; the 
theatre itself, termed fer de cheval, was supposed to have been a camp; 
and nothing but the pickaxe and the spade could possibly induce the 
earth which enshrouded houses, theatre, and temple, to reveal the 
mystery, and lay open to the eyes of the antiquary visible materials for 
scientific discussion. From the sixteenth volume of the “ Budletin 
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Monumental,” it appears that M. de Seroux, of Bétizy-St.-Martin (a 
large village about two miles distant), made excavations into the ruins 
of the temple ; and discovering large quantities of sculptured stones, 
M. le Comte de Breda then applied to M. de Caumont, director of the 
Société Francaise d’Archéologie, who deputed M. Thiollet on the part 
of the Society, to co-operate with the Comte de Breda and M. Seroux ; 
and by the aid of 500 francs given by the Society, M. Thiollet soon laid 
open the temple. 

It is a square building (of about 75 feet), approached by a flight of 
steps, yet 2m sifu, originally elaborately decorated, and surrounded with 
ornamented columns upwards of two feet thick towards the base ; the 
capitals bearing in their rich foliage, and in the introduction of human 
heads and genii, all the characters of the middle age Roman period, 
or that of the Antonines. The friezes are rich and in a good style of 
art ; and so are many of the sculptures, some of which are of life-size 
figures. Among them are Prometheus chained ; its fellow shows the 
benefactor to mankind with the vulture gnawing his liver ; but the upper 
part of the hero alone is left, and the vulture’s wing. Others include 
Ceres putting Triptolemus into the fire; a Mercury ; Leda and the Swan ; 
Apollo, Mithras, Bacchantes, Tritons, and fantastic animals. Some of 
the best of these have been removed, but the place is yet covered with 
the débris of cornices, friezes, capitals, pilasters, all more or less worthy 
of careful study and drawing. The large stone of the fountain, of basin 
shape, had a bronze jet, which I saw subsequently, together with other 
objects from Champlieu, in the Emperor's private museum of local 
antiquities at Compiégne. 

The theatre was, and still is, separated from the temple by the Roman 
high road, running from Soissons to Senlis, called the Chausséte Brune- 
haut. Ata distance its appearance is not unlike that of Richborough 
seen from the Sandwich road. It has been denuded of its covering of 
earth by order of the Emperor, who has shown much interest in these 
fine remains, and has taken care to have them preserved. Its hemi- 
cycle suggested the name of fer de cheval; and it was when covered 
with earth sufficiently spacious to be mistaken for a small camp. The 
walls are well preserved, and with their buttresses and entrances must 
yet be from ro to 20 feet in height: the seats within are covered yet 
with turf; it is probable they had been removed long since; but the 
arrangements of the orchestra and proscenium are yet pretty perfect. 
Altogether it is a noble monument, imposing in grandeur, especially 
when viewed in connection with its companion the theatre, and the large 
villa in its rear. It is calculated to have been capable of holding 3000 
spectators, a tolerably sure indication of a large neighbouring population 
which the ruins of houses sufficiently confirm. It has excited consi- 
derable interest among the antiquaries in France in respect to its epoch 
and architectural peculiarities. 

M. de Saulcy, supported by MM. Violet-le-Duc and Mérimée, is of 
opinion, that although the theatre is of Roman origin, it had been over- 
thrown or subjected to great injury, and was then restored by Chilperic; 
founding his arguments upon certain architectural grounds, such as the 
inferiority of the mortar, the absence of bonding courses of tiles, &c., 
and a passage in Gregory of Tours, who states that “Chilpericus apud 
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Suessionas et Parisius circos zdificare . . . precepit, populis specta- 
culum prebens...” M. Peigné-Delacourt and others contend on 
the other hand, that the theatre is purely and wholly Roman ; that the 
peculiarities in favour of a Merovingian epoch, according to the views of 
M. de Saulcy, are not unusual in some Roman edifices ; that the circi of 
Gregory of Tours imply places for the combats of wild beasts, and sports 
of a less refined character than the plays given in a theatre ; and that 
the words apud Suessionas are to be understood as referring to the town 
of Soissons, and not to the district e Soissonnais in which Champlieu is 
situated.* 

So far as I was enabled to examine this theatre, and I passed a 
considerable part of a day in and about it, I could see nothing at all 
inconsistent with its Roman origin ; and Roman reparations, which were 
not so apparent as I expected to find them. The walls are wholly built 
with small-squared stones, and with mortar of an inferior kind ; but 
although the Roman mortar is generally of great strength, and charac- 
terised by a predominance of lime mixed with pounded tile, it is not 
universally so ; and that of the theatre is similar to what has been used in 
the great villa at Champlieu, and in the adjacent houses ; and I believe 
they are all contemporaneous. The villa alluded to is at the back of 
the theatre, and of extensive dimensions, and contains a large number 
of rooms, some of them spacious, with a long court or entrance which 
has been surrounded by a portico with columns. It had its summer 
and winter apartments, the latter warmed by means of a hypocaust, 
well-constructed ; ‘he floors which remain are paved either with thin 
slabs of stone, or with concrete. Some of these have been erroneously 
called baths, but the places for bathing, or washing rather, are clearly 
defined, and are, as is often the case in the north of Gaul and in Britain, 
of small dimensions, though sufficiently large for purposes of cleanliness, 
and wortliy of being copied by modern architects. 

A small shed has been erected on the outside of the theatre, in which 
are contained some of the minor objects of art found in the excavations; 
among which are many implements and utensils in iron ; and a sculptured 
head of a female, of good work and life size, above which are the letters 
ROM., probably for Roma. Another fragment, the head of a man with 
. » VMIO, both from the ruins of the temple, are the only portions of 
inscriptions discovered upon the site of what must have been an impor- 
tant town or city of Roman Gaul, the very name of which has perished, 
and which does not seem to be mentioned in the Itineraries or in the 
Notitia. ‘The remains are well worth a careful study, and would well 
repay a visit from England were they the special object ; but they can 
be supplemented by many interesting localities which I proceed to 
notice, after giving a few directions towards the main district of 
Champlieu. 

Creil is the station on the Paris and Boulogne-sur-Mer railway to stop 
at; and Verberie the station on that to Noyon from Creil, nearest to 
Champlieu. The station is full two miles from the village of Verberie ; 





* 1. Le Théatre de Champlieu. 2. Supplement. 3. Un Dernier Mot sur le 
Théatre de Champlieu, par Peigné-Delacourt, Noyon, 1856-60, contain the chief 
pros and cons of the arguments on both sides, 
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but an omnibus awaits the arrival of every train. This Verberie has 
been supposed by some of the French antiquaries to be referred to in 
an inscription found in Yorkshire, being a dedication by a prefect of 
the second cohort of the Lingones to a topical deity named Verdeia. 
But they are obviously mistaken : the words are not the same, and the 
river Verbe, or Verve, or Wharve, or Wharf, points clearly to the goddess 
addressed. ‘The pedestrian will find the walk from Verberie extremely 
agreeable to the villages, or village (for they are connected), of Bétizy- 
St.-Martin and Bétizy-St.-Pierre; he will have a charming vale, fertile 
in all kinds of corn and herbs, with high broken ground, on both sides, 
Bétizy must altogether be two miles in length; the houses straggling 
about, have that kind of Italian-like aspect more peculiar to the houses 
in the south of France. Bétizy-St.-Pierre, where I and a companion 
rested, is surrounded with hills and high ground, wooded and studded with 
picturesque cottages; upon one of the hills is an old ruined castle, called 
the chateau of King John. The road from B‘tizy to Champlieu, it must 
be confessed, is very difficult for a stranger to find. He has to ascend 
the high ground by one of the roads near or beyond the church, and 
after walking a mile plunge into the margin of the forest of Compiégne, 
and cross a portion of it; here he must have a guide, or he must ask 
every shepherd and woodman he meets, and advance cautiously. Free 
of the wood, he crosses arable land, and in a few miles he sees in the 
distance the dark semicircle of the Roman theatre ; and midway the 
ruined church of the village of Champlieu. He can either take up his 
quarters at the humble auderge with the flaming sign of the Solel d’ Or, 
where he will get a good bed; or proceed on to the village of Orrouy, 
where the Concierge of Champlieu resides; and the latter course may 
save time, as, to gain access to the interior of the theatre, it is necessary 
to apply to the keeper, who will be of service also in directing the 
stranger how to reach Compiégne through the sinuous, deep and gloomy 
lanes of the forest, until he reaches the long grassy roads with directing 
posts, 


Compiégne.—This town must be visited in order to obtain a more 
complete notion of the discoveries made at Champlieu. It is to be 
regretted that our French colleagues do not as yet clearly understand 
the value of giving clear information on their discoveries; and they 
have yet to learn the utility of catalogues for their museums. To 
M. Peigné-Delacourt I am chiefly indebted for an introduction to 
Champlieu, and his drochures are most valuable; but one wishes to 
know, when at Champlieu, where are deposited the other sculptures not 
left ix situ—where the numerous minor objects of art discovered during 
the excavations. He may learn, probably, by closely interrogating the 
Concierze, that the latter are at Compiégne in the Museum ; but he pene- 
trates the forest of 70,000 acres; and after a walk of several hours gains 
Compizgne, finds the Museum, procures admission, and ascertains that 
Champlieu is wholly unrepresented and unknown there. I know not 
what inspired me to fancy that I should perchance find in the Emperor's 
palace or grounds a collection of Champlieu antiquities; but the attend- 
ants were unconscious of any such department, and had clearly never 
seen it if existing, and apparently never cared to see. At one side of 
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the palace, however, a building attracted my eye; and from one or two 
objects in front of it, I concluded it must be a private museum. I was 
correct, I ultimately ascertained ; but the search after the custodian was 
a hunt of hours, ending almost in the conviction of the utter fruitlessness 
of my labours, and of the pain I was inflicting upon my companion in 
dragging him over the town of Compiégne after what he was convinced, 
I am sure, was either an imaginary or a worthless object. In such cases 
I have always laid down as a rule that it is by far the best plan to begin 
again. Accordingly, I renewed my applications at the palace, and at 
last, by asking for the name of the gentleman who kept the key of the 
long building by the palace, I procured his name ; and after another hour’s 
search, having called upon two persons with names sounding like that 
given me only by word of mouth, and without address, I discovered that 
the genius loci, as he is indeed worthy of being termed, was M. Albert de 
Roucy, a magistrate. 

The Museum of local antiquities formed by M. De Roucy, at the 
cost of the Emperor, is the most extraordinary collection I have ever 
seen ; in extent far superior to that of many towns in France; and yet 
it has been gathered chiefly from Champlieu and from Mont Berny, 
near Pierrefonds, of which I have to speak directly. It is unmixed with 
objects got from all parts, such as we so frequently find in museums 
unlabelled—everything is legitimate in every way; and thus at Com- 
pitgne the archeologist may read with confidence valuable lessons on 
the state of the arts in the Romano-Gaulish and Merovingian epochs. 
No words could convey a notion of the extent and richness of the 
former, nor of the extreme interest of both. Not among the least- 
important remains are the agricultural implements in iron, and utensils 
for cooking and other domestic purposes ; of personal ornaments there 
is a vast store ; and the gilt leaden tickets for the theatre at Champlieu 
(for such they appeared to be) are of especial interest. Being under 
glass, and having, as I feared, detained M. De Roucy a very long time, 
I did not like to be too exacting, and therefore these and fifty other 
things were seen only “through a glass, darkly ;” but these tickets are 
circular, with figures of deities, and on one or two I noticed the word 
MEDIO and numerals, referring, no doubt, to a central position in the 
grades of seats. The. Merovingian or Frankish remains, which I will 
not venture at present to describe, are from near the ruined church in 
the village of Champlieu, where an extensive cemetery was found. 
Many stone coffins have been dug up; but only in two instances are 
there attempts at inscriptions. ‘This, as regards the illiterate Franks, is 
not to be wondered at ; but one is puzzled to account for the absence 
of inscribed records among the fine Roman works which were erected in 
this large town or city. The cemetery, however, has not yet been dis- 
covered, and there, it is probable, may be found, as is not unusually the 
case, a clue to the name and history of the place. A gentleman is 
employed, under the direction of M. De Roucy, in making drawings of 
a selection of the antiquities in this museum ; but it is to be hoped that 
M. De Roucy himself will not delay publishing engravings. He would 
be well supported, no doubt, if not by the public, certainly by the 
Emperor and the Government. 

We retraced our steps through the forest, and once more visited 
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Champlieu ; and then, following the old Roman road (the Chaussée 
Brunehaut), we entered the forest in another direction, for Pierrefonds 
towards Soissons. The distance could not well have been much under 
ten miles, and yet we did not once emerge from the dense wood. The 
Chausstée Brunehaut was our guide for two or three miles; but it had 
been cut through and destroyed, and after a while we lost it. Although 
we did not go out of our road, if road it could be called, I would not 
advise any one, unless he has fine weather and walking strength in his 
favour, and a map to guide him, to take the forest in his route to Pierre- 
fonds; but if the pedestrian antiquary should like to pass a week in 
exploring the ground between Champlieu and Pierrefonds, he would be 
recompensed for some little difficulties by visiting the sites of dis- 
coveries mentioned by M. Peigné-Delacourt and in M. De Caumont’s 
“ Bulletin Monumental.” For instance, between Champlieu and a spot 
called Za Folie is La Four d’en haut, the site of a glass manufactory 
established in the reign of Charles VI. It is supposed to have been 
occupied by the Romans for a like purpose ; but if no remains prove it, 
it would seem there are evidences to show that potteries were worked in 
the district. 


Pierrefonds is chiefly remarkable for the beauty of its situation, and 
for its medieval castle, now being restored by M. Violet-le-Duc; but to 
me it was more important on account of its vicinity to Mont Berny, to 
which, as I have before observed, M. De Roucy drew my attention. 
Here this gentleman has made very extensive excavations, which have 
laid open the foundations and subterranean rooms of a large Roman 
town, the full extent of which can only be roughly estimated, for 
although I should suppose I must have walked over twenty acres of 
ground more or less excavated, yet it was apparent that the remains 
extended in some directions far beyond the ground laid open. On one 
side only had the extreme limit been ascertained. Here the entrance 
is most clearly defined and the boundary wall. In no place have I ever 
seen the remains of a Roman town so successfully brought to light. 
The streets are clearly defined, spacious and paved; in places the 
course of the wheels of carriages is marked, and particularly at the 
gates for streets, for there were internal gates as well as at the main 
entrances through the outward wall. The rooms laid open may be 
reckoned by hundreds ; some are of large dimensions, many of middling 
size, but the far greater number are small. In many instances they had 
a subterraneous room, gained by a flight of seven or eight steps. These 
apartments usually preserve traces of windows opening from a wide 
Span to a narrow aperture, so that the light obtained from an upper 
room or court could not have been but faint: in some instances these 
rooms have niches or recesses. They all seem constructed on the 
same plan, and all built chiefly with large stones and most substantially, 
although the mortar, as at Champlieu, is not good ; that is to say, com- 
paratively, for after all it is not inferior to the best made in modern 
times. ‘Throughout the entire extent of the ruins of this large town I 
could not find a trace of tessellated pavement: no traces of sculptured 
Stones. Some of the courts of houses had been surrounded by porticos, 
and here and there I noticed bases and capitals of the plainest columns 
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Everything seemed laid out on one plan for solidity and comfort, and 
not for elegance. The entire distance round the excavations cannot, I 
calculate, be less than half a mile, and yet nowhere could I see indica- 
tions of large public buildings ; a proof, I submit, of the extent of the 
town yet uncovered. The cemetery has not been found ; and M. De 
Roucy has yet much to do to complete the really grand work he has 
thus so far and so well accomplished. As before observed, the Emperor's 
private museum at Compiégne is half-filled with works of art from the 
nameless town on Mont Berny, but nothing as yet leads to its name 
or its history. So far as I had the opportunity of observing, the coins 
are chiefly of the Higher Empire, and of these large quantities are in 
large brass and in silver, found in masses. The road from Pierrefonds 
to Soissons cuts the Roman town in two; and as it covers walls and 
houses, and intersects streets which, it is apparent, are continued 
underneath, it is obvious the road is comparatively modern. The 
woods, also, of Mont Berny and of Compiégne, to a large extent, must 
be of late growth, and not, as has been supposed, of remote antiquity. 


Soissons. — This town, which covers the ruins of the Roman 
Augusta Suessionum, is a day's journey for the pedestrian through a rich 
and picturesque country which will amply repay his exertions, even if 
he cannot conjure around him spirits of the ancient days to illustrate 
his readings of a country so rich in historical associations, and to feed 
his imagination. At a few miles from Soissons is the farm of Arlaines, 
the supposed site of a camp or station where excavations were made some 
years since by, I believe, the Archzeological Society of Soissons. The 
site is near Pont Archer, where the road to Senlis crosses that of 
Soissons. A camp it could never have been ; but most probably it was 
one of those numerous mansiones or mutationes which answered all the 
purposes of large inns and posting places ; and the substantial remains 
for watercourses and conduits which have been discovered, leave the 
character of this Roman station beyond doubt. At Soissons but little is 
to be seen of Roman remains, important as the place must have been 
under the Roman rule. All the walls are destroyed or buried under 
modern fortifications. An unexcavated theatre, enshrouded in the 
garden and shrubbery of the Seminaire, and broken shafts of large 
columns, are almost the only witnesses to its proud title to the name 
of Augusta. 


‘ 

Laon.—Laon, however, which the railway brings within a two hours’ 
journey of Soissons, will soon revive the antiquary’s conviction of the 
grandeur of the Roman remains of France, in the north as well as in 
the south. It was the Zugdunum of the Remi of Gallia Belgica ; that 
is to say, the Roman town was somewhere in the district ; not, I think, 
where Laon stands, however the name may lead to the supposition, as 
well as its situation and superb medieval edifices. Roman remains are 
nowhere visible, excepting in the Museum, and here are some of extreme 
interest, found chiefly at Bazoches a few years since, and excavated and 
transported to Laon at the cost of the General Committee of the Aisne. 
Of these, a large and fine fragment of the rich tessellated pavement of 
Bianzy is one of the most conspicuous. Orpheus is represented, life- 
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size, seated between two trees, and playing on the lyre, which rests 
upon a table; the figure is well drawn, clothed in full and flowing 
drapery, the arrangement of which, and shades of the folds are admirably 
managed, so that at a distance it appears like a fine painting. Upon 
one tree sit a partridge, a peacock, and what seems intended for a rook ; 
on the other, an owl and a woodpecker: and on one side stand a boar, 
a bear, and a leopard ; on the other a horse, a stag, and an elephant, 
all well characterised and listening attentively to the melodious notes of 
the enchanter’s lyre. The borders are filled with fish and various 
designs, all in good work. In certain portions—as, for instance, in the 
plumage of the birds—coloured glass has been used with happy effect. 
There are other mosaics of equal interest. One has a turreted female 
figure holding a patera over an altar, with rich scrolls. Of these, one or 
more came from Vailly: as usual, no catalogue supplies information 
beyond the meagre names of places; but wherever they came from, 
they seem to point to the Roman Lugdunum ; and, moreover, there is a 
Vieux Laon not far from the medieval town. With these mosaics are 
some sculptures ; and the following inscription, which worthily finds a 
place in the Paris Exhibition :— 


*°NVM . AVG. APOLLINI . PAGO . VENNECTI 
PROSCENIVM . L . MAGIVS . SECVNDVS.. DONO . DE SVO. DEDIT.” 


This inscription records that an individual, doubtless of wealth and 
position, named L. Magius Secundus, at his own cost, gave a proscenium 
to the divinity of the Augustus of the time (whoever he may have been), 
and to a local Apollo. This is not even marked with the place of its 
discovery ; but it is possible there may be connection with it and the 
pavement of Orpheus. There is also an inscription to Isis Myrionyma, 
and Serapis (possibly of the time of Julian the Apostate), some fine 
bronzes, and a figure of Jupiter found in a quarry at Jouy (as the keeper 
told me), just as the sculptors had left it, and a colossal head of 
st not marked, but found at one of the places, I infer, mentioned 
above. 

I have, in a few words, and I fear but faintly, attempted to point out 
a series of localities not far from our shores, of easy access, which may 
be visited in a week, or better in a fortnight, which could not fail to 
reward the antiquary, who would find at every step noble remains of 
Roman civilization, such as in our own country we can only imperfectly 
study. For many years I have vainly endeavoured to impress upon our 
Archeological Societies the importance of extending their researches 
into this wide, and to them, unexplored country, so intimately connected 
with the history of our own. International intercourse is wanted 
between our societies and those in France. At present they know 
nothing, or but very little, of each other ; and, unhappily, they seem 
content to remain in ignorance. It is for us to make advances, to send 
over real working committees, free from the forms and useless fuss and 
ceremony which so shackle the active and zealous members. 
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Scientific Notes of the Month. 


Physical Science—A new asteroid was discovered on the night of 
the 7th of July last, by Dr. Peters, the Observer at Hamilton College, 
Clinton, New York. This is the first of these bodies that has been 
picked up this year; last year six were added to the list: it brings the 
number hitherto found to ninety-two, and just makes the known planets, 
great and small, of our system amount to one hundred.*—The last-issued 
number of the Proceedings of the Royal Society contains an abstract of a 
lengthy memoir by Mr. Johnstone Stoney, Secretary of the Queen’s 
University in Ireland, on the Physical Constitution of the Sun and 
Stars. The abstract alone fills as much space as is occupied by the 
whole of our notes, so that in the brief space we can allot to a single 
subject it is impossible to give anything like an intelligible summary 
of the ideas advanced. Suffice it to say, that Mr. Stoney takes advan- 
tage of the insight that has been gained during the past few years into 
the molecular constitution of gases, and the laws which regulate the 
exchanges of heat that take place between bodies placed in presence 
of one another, and applies this knowledge to the interpretation of the 
phenomena seen to be in operation on the surface of the sun, and in 
the solar atmosphere during eclipses of that body,—to the explanation of 
the appearances revealed by the spectroscopic analyses of the light of 
the sun and stars, and to the phenomena of double stars, and the 
differing colours of their components.—Considerable stir has been made 
at the recent meetings of the Paris Academy of Sciences by the produc- 
tion of a number of letters purporting to have been written by Blaise 
Pascal, and which would seem to prove that he anticipated Newton in 
the discovery of the law of gravitation as well as in that of the decom- 
position or dispersion of light and some other matters. These letters 
have caused a good deal of discussion, but their genuineness is not very 
strongly credited: M. Faugtre, who has devoted his lifetime to the 
history of Pascal and his family, and who had the good fortune to dis- 
cover the several documents entitled “ Pensées, Fragments et Lettres de 
Blaise Pascal,” struck with the accounts that were abroad respecting 
these wonderful epistles, desired to inspect them, and he was convinced 
that the signatures of the letters are not Pascal’s, but that they are 
simply forgeries. The French papers expect that these revelations will 
create a profound sensation jn England: but English mathematicians 
will probably deem them beneath notice, contenting themselves with 
thinking what M. Faugtre does not hesitate to assert. The internal 
evidence of the documents is against their authenticity, and justifies 
this course.>—The August meteors were not imposing either in their 
numbers or individually by their dimensions: during the night of the 
1oth, about sixty were noted by observers in the neighbourhood of 
London, and from these approximate positions of the radiant points, of 





* The name Undina has been given to the new member. 

> Since this was written, Sir David Brewster, Newton’s biographer, has addressed 
a short communication to the A¢heneum, in which he disposes of the question by a 
few terse arguments that conclusively prove the fictitious character of the corre- 
spondence, 
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which there appeared to be two, will probably be obtained.—M. 
Daubrée has been classifying the meteorites preserved in the museum 
of the Paris Academy of Sciences, according to the nature and condition 
of their constituent materials. He divides them first into two classes, 
sidérites, or those wholly or partly made up of iron, and asidérites, or 
those which contain no iron, but are entirely stony. Then he sub- 
divides the first of these classes into a variety of grades, according to 
the condition in which the iron is held in them: he has holosidéres, 
which are solid iron, sysidéres, in which the iron takes a spongy form, 
and sforasidéres, in which it is disseminated in grains: further he has 
polysidéres, oligosidéres, and cryptosidéres, representing still other states 
and forms. As a contribution to the anatomy of these bodies he 
describes, in the Comptes Rendus de 1’ Académie, a method of separating 
them into their integral grains or particles, so that the forms of these 
isolated portions can be readily studied. 


Geology.—It appears that the volcanic disturbances at Santorin have 
not yet ceased, slight changes being still in operation. M. Cigalla, who 
has been carefully studying the phenomena of this volcano, thinks that 
another great eruption will soon occur, and that a true volcanic crater 
will be formed at the top of George Island.—Letters from Mitylene, 
too, state that earthquake shocks are still being felt in that island. On 
August 1st and 3rd heavy shocks were felt throughout the island, and 
lighter ones were continually occurring. Intense shocks’ were daily 
taking place in the valley of Port Oliver.—A burning well has been 
discovered at Narbonne at a depth of seventy métres below the surface 
of the ground. It was cut into by workmen boring for an artesian well. 
The water, which is charged with sulphate of magnesia, gives off carbu- 
retted hydrogen in considerable volumes, which burns with a reddish 
smoky flame.—Principal Dawson, of the McGill University, Montreal, 
is about to issue a new edition of his “ Acadian Geology,” in which the 
information on the geology of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince 
Edward Island contained in the previous edition will be brought up to 
the present time. Additional chapters will be given on Pre-historic 
Times in Acadia, on the Flora and Land Fauna of the carboniferous 
and Devonian Periods, on the Recent Discovery of highly-fossiliferous 
Primordial Beds, and on the important Deposits of Coal, Iron, and 
Gold, and the condition of mining industry relating thereto. 


Geography.—The only matter of importance that we have to chronicle 
under this head is the proposal for another expedition to the North 
Pole, which emanates from a French hydrographer, M. Gustave Lambert. 
The idea is to pass through Behring’s Straits, to make for the open sea 
generally admitted to exist about the Pole, and thus reach the Pole 
itself. Whether the attainment of this end, and the scientific examina- 
tion of the region surrounding the true Pole, is the ultimatum of the 
scheme, or whether any new passage is to be sought for, the exultant 
programmes we have seen do not inform us. At any rate, the pro- 
posal seems to meet with high favour amongst the French geographers, 
for fifty names of men of high scientific standing, including the majority 
of the members of the Bureau des Longitudes, appear upon the list o 
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the committee of patronage ; a picked ten of these form the committee 
of management. The expense is to be defrayed by public subscription ; 
the estimated sum is 600,000 francs, and as soon as this is raised the 
expedition will be at once fitted out ; but if it is not collected by the 
1st of July, 1868, the money then in hand is to be returned to the sub- 
scribers. The Emperor gives his full approval to the project, and heads 
the subscription list with 50,000 francs. It will be remembered that 
the last English proposal for another expedition was made and strongly 
urged by Capt. Sherard Osborn in 1865, but met with no support from 
the Government ; the Astronomer-Royal opposed it on the grounds that 
an expedition to the South Pole was at the present time of prior im- 
portance, on account of an astronomical phenomenon of high value which 
will occur in 1882 (the transit of Venus over the sun’s disc), and which 
can only be effectively observed on some points of the Antarctic conti- 
nent that’ must be settled upon and explored before the date of the 
phenomenon draws near.—Admiral Smyth’s Nautical Dictionary, to 
which we alluded in February last, is announced to appear on the 1st of 
October next, under the title of “The Sailor’s Word-Book : an Alpha- 
betical Digest of Nautical Terms, including some especially Military 
and Scientific, but useful to Seamen ; as well as Archaisms of Early 
Voyagers, &c.” The contents will embrace some 17,000 terms and 
phrases illustrative of the Nautical language of past and present times, 
and it is anticipated tnat the book will prove of great service not only 
to naval men but to journalists, lawyers, and all readers of literature 
bearing in any way upon matters nautical or hydrographical. 


Elecricity._It appears that the practical application of the electro- 
magnetic current to the removal of impurities from iron during the 
smelting process—to which allusion was made last month—was first 
carried out, about two years ago, by Mr. William Robinson, of Watling 
Street, London, who has secured the process by a patent. He has 
printed a short descriptive pamphlet on the subject, from which we 
extract the following particulars of some of his early experiments :—“ A 
4-in. electro magnet, excited by one of Smee’s quart batteries, and cap- 
able of sustaining 35 lbs., was applied to a number of sand moulds 
successively, in such a manner that the molten iron should be exposed, 
in the act of casting, to its influence. Similar castings were made from 
the same ladle-full of iron without using the magnet. The effects were 
very distinctly marked—the castings not magnetised were of the ordi- 
nary dull grey hue, with granular surface, the fracture a mixture of 
earthy and coarse crystalline, perfectly brittle and gritty to the file. 
Those subjected to the action of the magnet showed contrary characte- 
ristics. ‘They presented a bright shining surface, very much like lead 
newly cast, the fracture finely crystalline, with uniform metallic brilliancy. 
They yielded under the hammer, when cold, sufficiently to bear rivet- 
ing; and, at a red heat, bore a limited amount of forging without 
breaking. To the file the cut was more like brass than cast-iron.” 
Various experiments were afterwards made with the view of reducing 
cast-iron to the state of wrought. Two masses of metal were built into 
a furnace, so as to be in contact with the molten iron. When the fusion 
was complete, the magnet was applied to the masses of metal, and in 
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twenty minutes a ball of iron was gathered which was fit for the hammer, 
and which when subsequently got out of the furnace was, in its crude 
state, perfectly tough. A second and similar trial gave iron that was after- 
wards rolled into bars, which proved of excellent quality. A third essay, in 
which an improved magnet excited by six large cells of Smee’s construc- 
tion was employed, yielded metal which was afterwards forged and 
rolled at Smethwick into angle iron. In this experiment the action of 
the magnet was so powerful that everything gave way under it—lining of 
furnace, fire-clay, Stourbridge bricks, and balls of iron, all becoming 
agglutinated into one viscid mass. It would appear that this application 
of electricity is not quite new, for in the supplement to Dr. Ure’s 
“ Dictionary of Arts, &c.,” edition 1846, there is mention of a process 
invented by Mr. Arthur Wall, “ founded upon the well-established fact, 
that when -a compound is subjected to an electric current, its negative 
and positive elements are detached from one another. Crude iron con- 
tains, more or less, carbon, sulphur, phosphorus, arsenic, oxygen, and 
silicious bodies, all electro-negative in relation to iron, which is electro- 
positive. When the impure iron, as it flows from the blast furnaces, is 
subjected during its cooling and consolidation to a powerful stream of 
voltaic electricity, the chemical affinities, by which its various hetero- 
geneous compounds are firmly associated, are immediately subverted, 
whereby, in the case of crude iron, the sulphur, phosphorus, &c., which 
destroy or impair its tenacity and malleability, become readily separated 
in the act of puddling.” This process, from the large battery power 
required to work it, proved too expensive and unmanageable to be of 
practical utility. Now that Mr. Robinson has demonstrated the appli- 
cability of a direct magnetic, instead of an electric current to the 
purpose, and since such a power can be obtained easily and to any 
extent by machines like Mr. Wilde's, there seems no bar to the general 
adoption of this material improvement in iron manufacture ; unless, 
indeed, as too often happens in such cases, the bar is held by conser- 
vative manufacturers.—A French electrician proposes to test lightning 
conductors by sending a current through them, and noting whether 
any part of it escapes or refuses to find the earth. The suggestion is a 
good one, for it is doubtful whether the efficacy of these important 
instruments of safety is ever put to trial before the lightning itself proves 
their faulty construction or connections.—From some experiments on the 
passage of induction currents, communicated to the French Academy of 
Sciences by Professor Blaserna, of the Palermo University, it appears 
that the time required to establish an induced current is only the fifty- 
thousandth part of a second, and that the duration of such a current is 
about one two-hundredth of a second. The current does not appear 
with its full strength at once: it begins weak, increases to its maximum 
of intensity, and then gradually diminishes to nothing. 


Chemistry, &c.—Considering the important part that aniline dyes 
play in the commerce of the present day, it is of interest to note that a 
German chemist, Dr. Ziegler, announces that a gastropodic mollusc 
which abounds in the Mediterranean Sea, possesses a vesicle filled 
with aniline in a highly concentrated state. He says that his analyses 
Justify him in concluding that the natural substance is chemically similar 
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to that obtained artificially from the products of coal distillation ; and he 
calculates that the new material can be supplied at a price of about 
60 francs the kilogramme.—A new process for preserving animal food 
has been patented by Messrs. Medlock and Bailey, which is said to be 
highly successful in its practical application, and which consists simply 
in dipping the meat in a solution of bisulphite of lime and common salt, 
and allowing it to dry.—It is a very general belief among medico- 
meteorologists, and one which observation and statistics seem to sup- 
port, that the absence of ozone from the atmosphere is coincident 
with, and related to, the raging of cholera, and vice versd, that the 
presence of ozone is related to the absence of choleraic diseases. But 
it appears from observations made at Lyons, that the air of that city is 
habitually free from traces of this antidotal element, while singularly 
enough the inhabitants are peculiarly free from cholera. ‘The presence 
of ozone is, however, constantly evident in the suburbs surrounding the 
City.—After numerous trials and difficulties, thallium has been added to 
glass to increase its density for optical purposes, and it is said that the 
“thallium glass” is the densest and most highly refractive and dispersive 
glass yet known.—Dr. Draper, of New York, sends to the Philosophical 
Magazine a description of a new method of detecting adulterations in 
coffee, with great rapidity. He has a glass tube, one inch in diameter, 
one end of which is drawn out into a smaller tube about a quarter of an 
inch in diameter, so that the whole thing looks like a long funnel with 
a cylindrical instead of a conical top. The smaller tube is graduated 
into tenths of a cubic centimetre, and its orifice is closed by a cork. 
When an analysis is to be made, the tube is placed upright, and filled 
with water that has been boiled (to expel the air) and allowed to cool. 
The coffee to be tested is dropped gradually into the water: if it isa 
pure good article it floats on the surface for a considerable time ; gene- 
rally it will sink in a few hours, and impart to the water a pale amber tint, 
and each particle as it rests in the little tube will retain its outline, 
individuality, and colour, and increase its bulk by about half a cubic 
centimetre. If the coffee be adulterated with chicory, the latter will 
rapidly sink ; every grain of it falling into the little tube in the course of 
a minute, colouring the water a deep brown, and giving off an odour 
like that of liquorice. The tint and bulk of the particles are greatly 
altered, each grain swelling considerably, and the whole fusing together 
to form a thick conglomerate. By removing the cork from the little 
tube the adulterate may be\drawn off for microscopic or other examina- 
tion. A domestic analysis may be made by simply throwing a little of 
the suspected coffee into a tumbler of water when the pure grains will 
float and the chicory, if there be any, will sink.—A French chemist, 
M. Raimbert, asserts the advantage that may accrue from administering 
some medicines in the form of a snuff, so as to act by absorption through 
the membranes of the nose. He has tried the method in several cases 
and found it successful, and he urges its further trial.—It is stated that 
Dr. Attfield, the director of the Pharmaceutical Laboratories, has in the 
press an important treatise on Pharmaceutical Chemistry which will 
soon be published.—At a banquet lately given in Paris, Baron Liebig 
recited some reminiscences of Gay Lussac and M. Thénard. He said 
he should never forget the hours he had spent with the former chemist. 
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When they had finished a good analysis together, Gay Lussac would 
exclaim, “ Now you must have a dance with me ; I used to dance with 
M. Thénard whenever we found anything good ;” and then they would 
give vent to their exuberant spirits by “ mirth of feet.” 


Photography.— How to secure permanent reproductions of their 
works is still, and more than ever, the engrossing question amongst 
photographers. The carbon printing process, no doubt, offers the best 
solution of the difficulty ; but operators have got so accustomed to the 
simplicity and certainty of silver printing, that they hesitate to encumber 
themselves with the complicated manipulations which the carbon pro- 
cess involves: they appear to be waiting for “something to turn up” 
that shall give them the advantages of a pigment picture without its 
troubles of production, and they are on the alert for the discovery of 
this desideratum. We have seen the working and results of a new 
process, compiled by Mr. Emest Edwards, of Baker-street, London, 
from the elements of several methods previously known and practised, 
and which is, to say the least, a very hopeful one. Mr. Edwards first 
takes a very small negative, about the size of a postage-stamp, with a 
lens giving little distortion and microscopic definition. This negative, 
which from its small size can be taken almost instantaneously, is then 
placed in a copying camera for enlargement to the required size ; the 
magnified image is received on a sensitive collodion plate, upon which, 
if the image be small and the plate large, eight or ten impressions can 
be made. The plate is developed in the ordinary manner—toned, fixed, 
and gelatinized. A sheet of paper is laid on the film, and the whole is 
allowed to dry ; the paper is then stripped off, and it brings the film 
and the pictures it bears away with it. The pictures are afterwards cut 
and mounted as usual. The two great advantages which this process 
combines are rapidity of working and permanence of results. A nega- 
tive can be taken and a score of cartes de visite printed from it in less 
than an hour, if necessary ; so that by its use there will be no occasion 
for a photographer to keep his sitters waiting a week for their copies. 
For book-illustration it is admirably adapted ; we have heard of a 
photographic volume being delayed a whole year while the requisite 
thousands of impressions were being printed for it, whereas by this 
method a thousand proofs could be worked off a single negative in a 
few days, for magnesium light serves admirably for obtaining the trans- 
fers, and renders night working feasible where haste is required. As 
regards permanency, it is generally admitted that a collodion picture is 
the most permanent of all the works of the photographer, and there is 
good reason to believe that the prints by this process will be as lasting 
as those formed by carbon or any other pigment. We hear that Mr. 
Edwards is about to start on an Alpine tour with a tiny camera that will 
allow him to secure some even finer and less accessible scenes than 
those included in his “Oberland and its Glaciers,” reviewed in this 
magazine in February last, and that the process is to be used for a 
forthcoming new series of “ Photographic Portraits of Men of Emi- 
nence.”—From some experiments on the photographic action of light, 
Mr. Carey Lea, an American photographer, concludes that coloured 
surfaces only act upon the sensitive plate by the white light that they 
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reflect, or rather by the violet rays that that light includes, and therefore 
that, if coloured bodies could be deprived of their white surface-light, 
they would not be impressed upon a plate at all; in other words, he 
would say that no colours, save violet, are at all actinic. 


. Miscellaneous —Mr. Whitworth thus addresses the Science and Art 
Department :—“ Feeling the national importance of maintaining the 
position which England has reached in the manufacture of machinery in 
general, I desire to do as much as may be in my power towards effecting 
this object. I should, therefore, feel obliged if you would inform the 
Lord President of the Counci! that I am willing to deposit in the South 
Kensington Museum, to be there perpetually preserved, three original 
true planes and a measuring machine or instrument demonstrating the 
millionth part of an inch ; and I propose, subject to some conditions, to 
make a sufficient endowment to provide for the delivery of lectures to 
explain such instruments. Their importance will be manifest when it is 
considered that the value of every machine, when made of the best 
materials, depends on the truth of its surfaces and the accurate measure- 
ment of its parts.” The ultimate value of these instruments must 
depend upon their accuracy, and scientific men will be anxious to learn 
how that accuracy can be guaranteed.—Ice in summer is fast descending 
from a luxury to a necessary, and all means are being employed to 
supply the increasing demand for it. While chemists and mechanics are 
busy simplifying ice-making machines, enterprising merchants are 
making arrangements for conveying the natural article from the Mer de 
Glace to Geneva, and from thence by rail to Paris and other cities. —An 
American has patented an accelerating cannon: it has a number of 
chambers along the bottom of the bore, which are filled with powder. 
As the projectile, impelled by an initial charge in the ordinary position, 
passes each chamber in succession, the powder is ignited, and an addi- 
tional impulse is thus obtained. The theory is good, and experimental 
trials prove the practical efficacy of the plan ; but, from the elaborate 
structure of the gun and the trouble of loading the “ accelerators,” it 
does not seem likely that the weapon will ever come into general use.— 
While our modest engineers are debating the possibility of tunnelling 
the English Channel, the grander idealists of the New World are pro- 
posing to tunnel the Atlantic! The plans are said to be drawn up, with 
complete details, even to lighting the railway cars that are to run 
through it with electric light. The undertaking is to employ one 
hundred thousand men for thirty years, and when completed it will take 
trains but five days to make the journey from Newfoundland to Ireland. 
The capital required to carry out the project is estimated at two billion 
five hundred million dollars—Risum teneatis, amici ?—The “ inaugural 
edition ” of Professor Bell’s “‘ Visible Speech” comes before us just as we 
are concluding this batch of notes. It is an imposing volume, full of sym- 
bols that must have sorely puzzled the type-founders and printers, and the 
preparation of which must have involved a large outlay. If we can get a 
communicable idea of the principles and features of Mr. Bell's system, we 
will revert to the subject on a future occasion. 
J. CARPENTER. 
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MONTHLY GAZETTE, OBITUARY, &c. 





MONTHLY CALENDAR. 


July 23.—Visit of the Empress of the French to her Majesty at Osborn. 

Aug. 5.—A Reform demonstration in Hyde Park. 

Aug. 15.—The Royal assent given to the Reform Bill of 1866-7. 

Aug. 19-20.—Terrific thunderstorms in various parts of England, more 
especially in the home counties; resulting in loss both of life and of property. 

Aug. 21.—The Prorogation of Parliament by Royal Commission. 





APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





From the London Gazette. 


CIVIL, NAVAL, AND MILITARY. 


July 26, The Hon. Roden Berkeley 
Wriothesley Noel to be one of the Grooms 
of the Privy Chamber in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty, vice Col. John Home Purves, 
deceased. 

Major Gen. Lord Frederick Paulet. C.B., 
to be ‘omptroller of the Household and 
Equerry to H.R.14. the i)uchess of Cam- 
bridge. vice Col. John Home Purves, 
deceased. 

Herbert Taylor Ussher, esq., to be 
Administrator of the Government of Her 
Majesty's settlement on the Gold Coast, 
Western Africa. 

July30. William Mitchell. esq., knighted. 

Auy. 2. Robert Spankie, esq., B.C.S., to 
be a Judge of the High Court of the 
North-Western Provinces. 

William Graham Sandford, esq.. to be a 
Second Secretary in H.M.’s Diplomatic 
Service. 

Aug. 6. Sir J. Rolt, knt., and Sir R. J. 
Phillimore, knt., sworn members of the 
Privy Council 

Henry Thompson, esq., F.R.C.S., and 
W. H. Bodkin, esq . Assistant Judge of the 
Middlesex Sessions. knighted. 

The Right Hon Thomas Gabriel, of 
Edgecombe Hall, Surrey, Lord Mayor of 
London, to be a baronet. 

Aug. 9. J. I. Mantell. esq., late Chief 
Justice in the Gambia; William Anderson 
Rose, esy., Alderman of London; Sydney 
Hedley Waterlow, esq., Alderman and 
Sheriff of London and Sheriff of Middle- 
Sex; Francis Licett, esg., Sheriff of 
London and Middlesex 3; and Charles 


Jasper Selwyn,esq., M.P., Solicitor-General 
knighted. 

Aug. 16. Francis Joseph, Emperor of 
Austria; Alexander IL.. Emperor of 
Russia ; and Abdul Azis, Sultan of Turkey, 
to be extra Knights of the Order of the 
Garter. 

Henry Dunkley, esq.. to be a member 
of the Legislative Council of Lagos, 
Western Africa. 

Aug. 20. The Right Hon. Sir R. J. 
Phillimore, Knt., D.U.L., to be Judge of 
the Admiralty Court, vicv the Right Hon. 
8. Lushington, D.C..., resigned. 

Col. Harry St. George Urd, R.E., C.B., 
knighted. 

Auy. 23. The Hon. H. G. Elliot sworn 
a Privy Councillor. 

Travers Twiss, esq., D.C.L., Q.C., to be 
Advocate-General, vice Sir R. J. Phillimore, 
appointed Judge of the Admiralty Court. 

The Earl of telmore to be Governor of 
New South Wales. 


MEMBERS RETURNED TO PARLIAMENT. 
July. : 

Birmingham.—George Dixon, esq., vice 
W. Scholefield, esq., deceased. 

Coventry.— Henry Mather Jackson, esq., 
vice Morgan Treherne, esq., deceased. 

August. 

Gloucester, co.—Col. E. A. Somerset, 
C.B., vice Sir J. Rolt (now Justice of 
Appeal in Chancery), 

Downpatrick.—Wm. Keown, esq., vice 
D. 8. Ker, esq., Ch. hds. 

Stroud.—H. S. P. Winterbotham, esq., 
vice G. P, Scrope, esq., Ch. hds, 
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BIRTHS. 


June 2. At Dhurmsala, Himalayas, the 
wife of Capt. W. L. Yonge, R.A., a dau. 

June 10. At Fyzabad, Oudh, the wife 
of Capt. F. B. Foote, 16th Regt. N.L, a 


son. 

June 12. At Kirkee, E. Indies, the wife 
of Capt. Godfrey Twiss, R.A., a son. 

June 16. At Simla, India, the wife of 
Capt. W. R. M. Holroyd, B.S.C., a dau. 

June 18. At Poona. Bombay, the wife 
of Major Hobbs, 45th Regt., a son. 

At Kandy, Ceylon, the wife of Capt. 
Stanley Lowe, 25th Regt, a son. 

June 19. At Tampico, the wife of F. 
Jonson, esq., Consul at that port, a dau. 

June 25. At Bishopton, Stockton-on- 
Tees, the wife of the Rev. C. H. Ford,a 
dau. 

June 29. At Simla, the wife of Major 
Solly Flood, Military Secretary, a son. 

July 3. At Belgaum, Bombay, the wife 
of Capt. W. Beers, 26th Cameronians, a 


son. 

July 10, At Alexandria, the wife of the 
Rev. E. J. Davis, a dau. 

July 12. At Gibraltar, the wife of the 
Rev. Sydney Clark, M A.. a son. 

The wife of the Rev. John M. Massy, a 


dau. 

July 13. At Dublin, the wife of Capt. 
F. C. Trent, 48th Regt. a dau. 

July 14. At Longford, the wife of Capt. 
the Hon. T. O. Plunkett, a son. 

July 16. At Ennismore, co. Armagh, the 
wife of Capt. J. Vance Cleland, a son. 

July 17. At Luton, Beds, the wife of 
the Rev. E. Richards Adams, a dau. 

At Uphill, Weston super-Mare, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Greathed, C.B., R.E., a son. 

July 18. At Tacolnestone Hall, Norfolk, 
the wife of F. G. M. Boileau, esq., a dau. 

At Plumstead, the wife of Capt. A. 
Ford. R.A., a son. ‘ 

July 19. At Moor Park, Ludlow, the 
the Rev. C. W. N. Custance, a dau. 

At Gibraltar, the wife of E. R. St. G. 
Holbrook, esq., Lieut. R.A., a son. 

At Dromdiah, co. Cork, the wife of 
Capt. Home, R.E , a son. 

The wife of Octavius Newry Knox, 
esq., a dau. 

At Newbury, the wife of the Rev. W. 
Milton. a dau. 

At The Webbs, Sussex, the wife of F. 
O. Palmer, esq , a son. 

July 20. At Bryn Tirion East, Llandudno, 
N.W., the wife of John Carden, esq., a 
dau. 

At 5, Chester-place, the wife of Har- 
court Griffin, esq., a son and heir. 


At Writtle, Essex, the wife of Henry 
Hardcastie, esq. a dau. 

At Hatfield Peverel, the wife of the 
Rev. Bixby G. Luard. a dau. 

At Pontefract, the wife of Capt. T, 
Stuart Russell, a dau. 

At Horsham, the wife of the Rev. J. A. 
H. Scott, M.A., a dau. 

At 7, Bessborough-gardens, the wife of 
the Rev. T. Woollen Smith, of Thornham, 
Manchester, a dau. 

At Oak Hill Park, Liverpool, the wife 
of the Rev. A. Whishaw, a dau. 

July 21. At Finchley, the wife of John 
Bridge, esq., barrister-at-law, a dau. 

At Bath, the wife of Col. Carleton, C.B., 
R.A., a son. 

At Whissendine, Oakham, the wife of 
the Rev. E. L. Horne, a son. 

At Ayr, the wife of Major Phillips, late 
8th Hussars, a son. 

Ju/y 22. At Dublin, the Hon. Mrs. 
Edmund Boyle, a dau. 

At Lake House Wilts, the wife of the 
Rev. E. Duke, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. J. Maskell, curate 
of All Hallows, Harking, E.U., a dau. 

At Harts, Gloucestershire, the wife of 
Col. W. C. Master, C.B.. a son. 

At Wanstead, the wife of the Rev. Ray- 
mond P. Pelly, a dau. 

July 23. At Cherith Lodge, Clifton-park, 
Ella, the wife of the Rev. W. Bramley- 
Moore, a son. 

At Antwerp House, Primrose-hill-road, 
the wife of the Rev. J. Christian Hose, a 
son. 

At West Farleigh, the wife the Rev. 
William Legg, M A., a son. 

At Bourne Bank, Worcester, the wife of 
the Rev. W. H. ‘Temple, a dau. 

At Aldershot, the wife of Capt. R. T. 
Thompson, 56th Regt , a dau. 

At Sutton Bonnington, Notts, the wife 
of the Rev. R. Owen Yearsley, M.A., a 
dau. 

July 24, At the Hague, the Lady Elma 
Thurlow, a son. 

At Wellington College, the wife of the 
Rev. Dr. Benson, a son. 

At Blandford, Dorset, thé wife of Henry 
Syndercombe Bower, esq , a son. 

At 36, Curzon-street, the wife of the 
Hon. Algernon Egerton, M.P., a dau. 

At Blue Hall, Ingleton, Lancaster, the 
wife of G. Smith Homfray, esq.. a son. 

At 20, Sheffield-terrace, Kensington, 
the wife of the Rev. J. A. Leicester, a dau. 

At Beech Hurst, Cucktield, the wife of 
the Rev. J. Milner, a dau. 
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July 25. At Brockhurst, Gosport, the 
wife of Capt. Downes, R.A., a son. 

At Park-hill House, Frome, the wife of 
Major E. L. M. Evans, M.S.C., a son. 

At Waltham Abbey, Essex, the wife of 
Capt. F. M. Smith, R.A., a son. 

At Bishop’s Cannings, Wilts, the wife 
of the Rev. G. Pilgrim Toppin, a dau. 

At Covington, Hunts, the wife of the 
Rev. R. L. Watson, a dau. 

At Weston Underwood, Bucks, the wife 
of the Rev. J. L. Wiglesworth, a son. 

At Springfield Lyons, Essex, the wife 
of the Rev. W. Wright, a dau. 

July 26. At 55, Portland-place, the wife 
of Sir John W. H. Anson, bart., a dau. 

At 11, Cornwall-gardens, Queen’s-gate, 
the Hon. Mrs. Ryder, a son. 

At Winchester, the Lady Katherine 
Eustace Robertson, a son. 

At Cork, the wife of E. J. Briscoe, esq., 
Capt. 14th Regt., a son. 

At 6, Lower Berkeley-street, the wife 
of J. R. Kenyon, esq., Q.C., a son. 

At Thimbleby Hall, Yorkshire, the wife 
of the Rev. E. H. Knight, a dau. 

At Brixton, the wife of Capt. Mullins, 
R.E., a son. 

At New Parks, Leicester, the wife of 
H. H. Robertson-Aikman, esq., of Ross 
and Broomelton, Lanarkshire, a son. 

July 27. At Oakhill, Hampstead, the 
wife of the Rev. C. Musgrave Harvey, 
M.A., a son. 

At 95, Lancaster-gate, Hyde-park, the 
wife of R. D. Sassoon, esq., a son. 

At Sedgehill House, Wilts, the wife of 
G. Troyte-Bullock, esq., a son. 

July 28. The Marchioness of Carmar- 
then, a dau. 

At Woolsery, Crediton, the wife of the 
Rev. A. Benn, a son. 

At 75, St. George’s-square, Pimlico, the 
= of the Rev. G. D. W. Dickson, a 

iu. 

At Broad Oak, Accrington, Lancashire, 
the wife of John Hargreaves, jun., eaq., of 
Maiden Erlegh, Reading, a dau. 

July 29. At 23, Wilton-crescent, Lady 
Evelyn Heathcote, a son. 

At Bushey-heath, Herts, the wife of 
C. A. Henderson, esq., H.M.’s Consul at 
Panama, a son. 

At Seaforth House, Farnham, the wife 
of Capt. Hubback, King’s Dragoon Guards, 
@ son. 

July 30. At Quebec, Canada, the wife 
of we J.P. Carr Glyn, Rifle Brigade, 
a dau. 

At Wells, the wife of the Rev. S. F. B. 
Peppin, a son. 

At Blackheath, the wife of Capt. John 
J. Wilson, R.E., a dau. 

July 31. At Cottage-road, Eaton-square, 
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the wife of Capt. J. W. Fry, 91st High- 
landers, a dau. 

At 30, Belsize-park, Hampstead, the 
wife of Capt. J. C. Gunning, M.S.C.,a son. 

At Hitchin, the wife of the Rev. Lewis 
Hensley, a dau. 

At Blackheath, the wife of C. P. Hob- 
house, esq., B.C.S., a dau. 

At North Elmham, Norfolk, the wife 
of the Rev. A. G. Legge, a dau. 

At Busbridge, Godalming, the wife of 
the Rev. W. Tringham, a son. 

Aug. 1. At Plymouth, the wife of 
Major Brendon, R.A., a dau. 

At Framsden, Suffolk, the wife of the 
Rev. G. Everard, M.A., a dau. 

At Muckross Abbey, Killarney, the 
= of H. A. Herbert, esq., a son and 

eir. 

At 78, Cadogan-place, the wife of 
Arthur Liddell, esq., a dau. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of Major George 
Pringle, M.S.C., a son. 

At Drishane, co. Cork, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Somerville, a dau. 

At Weybridge, the wife of the ,Rev. 
H. A. Spyers, a dau. 

Aug. 2. At Collingham, Newark, the 
wife of Archdeacon Mackenzie, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. S. D. Stubbs, 
curate of St. John’s, Upper Holloway, 
a dau. . 

At Freshwater, I. of Wight, the wife 
of Capt. W. H. Watson, R.A., a son. 

At Stockton, Shropshire; the wife of 
the Kev. G. Whitmore, a dau. 

Auy. 3. At Marlborough Lodge, the 
wife of Capt. Ashe, King’s Dragoon 
Guards, a dau. 

At Westbourne, Emsworth, Hants, the 
wife of the Rev. Wm. Henry Irvine, M.A., 
a son. 

At Lisbryan House, co. Tipperary, the 
wife of Capt. Lawson, 59th Regt., a son. 

At Cawthorne, the wife of the Rev. 
C. T. Pratt, twins—a son and dau. 

At Norton Canon, Herefordshire, the 
wife of the Rev. C. J. Robinson, a son. 

At 37, Beaufort-gardens, the wife of 
Capt. G. A. Warburton, a dau. 

Aug. 4. At Culter House, Aberdeen- 
shire, Lady Outram, a son. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the wife of the 
Rev. E. Johnstone, a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. R. Nutt, curate of 
Carisbrooke, a dau. 

At 19, Cavendish-road, St. John’s-wood, 
the wife of Capt. F. H. Smith, R.N., 
@ son. 

At 11, Ormonde-terrace, Regent’s-park, 
the wife of R. Blake Steele, esq., barrister- 
at-law, a dau. 

At Norton Villa, Croydon, the wife of 
the Rev. W. Walsh, a son. 
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At Grange, Lancashire, the wife of 
Capt. H. E, White, a son. 

Aug. 5. At Castle Coole, the Countess 
of Belmore, a dau. 

At Richmond House, Wimbledon, the 
Lady Rose Wiegall, a son. 

At Newton House, Folkingham, the 
Hon. Mrs. Welby, a dau. 

At Odiham, the wife of the Rev. F. C. 
Cole, a son. 

At Walmer, Kent, the wife of Capt. 
Gordon Douglas, K.N., a son. 

At 1, Lennard-place, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Jenkin Jones, R.E., a son. 

At 8, Chepstow-place, Bayswater, the 
wife of H. M. Sladen, esq., barrister-at- 
law, a son, 

At Forest, Snaresbrook, the wife of the 
Rev. H. J. Wardell, M.A., a dau. 

Aug. 6. At Gardenmorris, co. Water- 
ford, Lady Gwendoline Power O’Shee, 
a son. 

At Edinburgh, the Hon. Mrs. Thomas 
G. Dickson, a son. 

At Kirstead, Norwich, the wife of the 
Rey. Cecil Bosanquet, a dau. 

At Durdham Down, Bristol,'the wife of 
the Rev, E. St. John Parry, a son. 

At Ewell, Surrey, the wife of the Rev. 
John Salwey, a son. 

Aug. 7. At Southampton, the wife of 
Capt. George Brooker, R.N., a dau. 

At St. Ives, Ringwood, Hants, the wife 
of Major-Gen. C. Michel, a son. 

At Monkstown, co. Dublin, the wife of 
Edward Saunderson, esq., M.P., a son. 

At Woburn, Beds, the wife of Capt. 
G. 8S, Windham, Rifle Brigade, a son. 

Aug. 8. At Tunbridge, the wife of the 
Rev. R. L. Allnutt, a son. 

At Cirencester, the wife of the Rev. 
Oswald Smith, rector of Crudwell, Wilts, 
a dau, 

At Cleobury North, Salop, the wife of 
the Rev. M. E. Stanbrough, a dau. . 

At Victoria Villas, New Brompton, the 
wife of Capt. W. J. Watson, Sth Regt., a 
dau. » 

Aug. 9. At Inverlochy Castle, N.B., 
Lady Abinger, a dau. 

At Larkbeare, Exeter, the wife of J. C. 
Bowring, esq., a son. 

At Catcott, Bridgwater, the wife of 
Capt. Cecil W. Buckley, V.C., R.N., a son. 

At South Bersted, Sussex, the wife of 
D. G. Cary Elwes, esq., a son. 

At Haileybury College, the wife of the 
Rev. A. De M. Hensley, a son. 

At Pomeroy, Honiton, Devon, Mrs. 
Kenyon-Fuller, a son. 

At Godstone, the wife of the Rev. G. T. 
Hoare, a dau. 

At Manningham Hall, Bradford, the 
wife of S. C. Lister, esq., a son. 
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At 79, Wimpole-street, the wife of 
Charles Murchison, M.D., F.R.S, a son. 

At Rathfredagh, co. Limerick, the wife 
of Lieut. J. Waller O'Grady, R.N., a son. 

At Gloucester Lodge, Worthing, the 
wife of Capt. J. S. Warren, a son. 

At Teighmore, Cheltenham, the wife of 
the Rev. T. Middlemore Whittard, a dau. 

Aug. 10. At Wilby, Norfolk, the wife 
of the Rev. Dr. F. Burges Goodacre, a son. 

At Lucan, the wife of Major Kirk, 89th 
Regt. a son. 

At St. Albans, the wife of the Rev. J. 
H. Lamb, vicar of Manorbeer, a son. 

At Southsea, the wife of Col. Longden, 
R.A., a dau. 

At Porchester, Hants, the 
Major Queade, a dau. 

The wife of Philip Williams, esq., of 
Hinstock Hall, Salop, a son. 

Aug. 11. At 3, Grosvenor-square, Lady 
Londesborough, a dau. 

At the Grange, Alvechurch, the wife of 
the Rev. E, J. Houghton, vicar of Boston 
Spa, a son. a 

Aug 12. At Ayot, Welwyn, Herts, the 
Viscountess Kilcoursie, a dau. 

At Aldermaston, Berks, the wife of the 
Rey. J. B. Burne, a son. 

At Aldershott, the wife of Major 
Geddes, 44th Regt., a dau. 

At Leamington, the wife of D. A. Gor- 
don, esq., of Culvennan, a son. 

At Penbedw Hall, Mold, Mrs. Edward 
Napier, a son. 

The wife of Lieut.-Col. Rooke, late 
Scots Fusilier Guards, a son and heir. 

At Cerrig Llwydion, Denbighshire, the 
wife of R. M. Richards, esq., of Caeryn- 
wych, Merionethshire, a dau. 

At St. Erme, the wife of the Rev. T. S. 
Stephens, a dau. 

At Broomhouses, Dumfriesshire, the 
wife of Osmond de Havilland Stewart, 
esq., @ son. 

At Clifton, the wife of Major Burleigh 
Stuart, R. Tyrone Fusiliers, a dau. 

At Ottery St. Mary, the wife of the 
Rev: M. G. Watkins,-M.A., a son. 

Aug. 13. At 2, Cranley-place, Onslow- 
square, the Hon. Mrs, Henry Clifford, a 


wife of 


son. 

At Kirkham, the wife of the Rev. G, 
R. Brown, a son. 

At Crockham, the wife of the Rev. J, 
E. Campbell-Colquhoun, a dau. 

At Witham, the wife of the Rev. B. 8S. 
Clarke, a dau. 

At 14, Portman-square, the wife of 
Capt. J. W. Clayton, a son. 

At Edgbaston, the wife of the Rey. A, 
Castle Cleary, a dau. 

At Sutton, Surrey, the wife of the Rev. 
H. Carmichael Grant, a son. 
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At Notting-hill, the wife of the Rev. E. 
K. Kendall, M.A., a dau. 

At Holbrooke Hall, the wife of the Rev. 
Edward Latham, a dau. 

Aug. 14. At Allington, Bridport, the 
wife of the Rev. E. W. May, a son. 

At Stoke Hill Cottage, Guildford, the 
wife of the Rev. John Norton, a dau. 
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At Ashley, Market Harborough, the 
wife of the Rev. R. T. Pulteney, a dau. 

Aug. 15. At Flore, Northants, the wife 
of the Rev. F. P. Johnson, a son. 

At Forton, Gosport, the wife of Col. W. 
H. C. Wellesley, a son. 

Aug. 17. At Reigate, the Lady Richard 
Browne, a dau. 





MARRIAGES. 


July 18. At St. James’s, Spanish-place, 
and afterwards at St. Thomas’s, Portman- 
square, H.S.H. Prince Alexander Andrea 
of Gonzaga, Duke of Mantua, to Geor- 
gina Laura Smith, Countess Canoness of 
the Order of St. Elizabeth, dau. of the 
late Col. Joshua Smith. 


April 27. At St. John’s, New Brunswick, 
Thomas Howard Keelinge Fletcher, esq., 
15th Regt., to Helen, only dau. of the 
late Charles Simonds; esq. 

June 4, At Mussooree, Henry R. Thuil- 
lier, esq., R.E., eldest son of Col. H. L. 
Thuillier, R.A., Surveyor-General of India, 
to Emmeline Theodosia, third dau. of 
Fleetwood Williams, esq., C.S.J. 

June 5. At Mussooree, Sidney Smith, 
esq., to Mary Charlotte, eldest dau. of the 
late Major John Cumberlege, Bengal 
Army, and granddau. of the late Sir Henry 
Farrington, bart. 

June 17. At Colombo, Arthur Main- 
waring, C.C.S., eldest son of the late Rev. 
John Mainwaring, M.A., to Mary Char- 
lotte, second dau. of Col. Hamilton, C.B. 

At Seroor, H. W. Stockley, Capt. 
R.H.A., to Jean, dau. of the late T. Mac- 
kenzie, C.B. 

June 20. At Seonee, Central India, 
William Ramsay, B.C.S., second son of 
Sir George Ramsay, bart., to Harriot Wol- 
laston, only dau. of Col. Dennys, B.S.C. 

July 3. At Exminster, Devon, J. J. 
Barrow, esq., of Ringwood Hall, Chester- 
field, to Dorothea Mary, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. James Deans, vicar of Exminster. 

July 5. At Brunswick, Georgia, U.S.A., 
Eardley Graham Westmorland, British 
Vice-Consul there, to Fanny, dau. of Col. 
C. L. Schlatter. 

July 6. At Kingston, Jamaica, Walter 
Roberts, esq., Lieut. 3rd W.I. Regt., to 
Julia Mary, only dau. of P. Herbert Dela- 
mere, esq., Capt. 3rd W.I. Regt. 

July 8. At Belleville, Canada West, 
Frederick Charles Emberson, esq., Head 
Master of Ontario College, Picton, to 
Clara Helena Bartlett, only dau. of J. 
Bartlett, esq., of Belleville. 

July 9, At Montreal, Canada East, E, 


St. George Smyth, esq., Capt. 30th Regt., 
to Marie Victoria Harline, only dau. of 
Olivier Perrault de Sinier, of Montreal. 

July 11. At Quebec, Henry Burton 
Winter, esq., Lieut. 7th R. Fusiliers, to 
Maud Lavinia, dau. of the late W. S. 
Sewell, esq., Sheriff of Quebec, and grand- 
dau. of the late Hon. Chief Justice Sewell. 

July 15. At Berne, Horace Rumbold, 
esq., H.M.’s Secretary of Legation, to 
Caroline Barney, dau. of the Hon. George 
Harrington, U.S. Minister to the Swiss 
Confederation. 

July 17. At St. George-the-Martyr’s, 
Southwark, the Rev. Hibbert Newton, 
M.A., to Mary Sarah Isabella, only dau. of 
the late Rev. W. Newlands, M.A. 

At Hunton, Kent, Iltid Thomas, esq., 
of Hill House, Glamorganshire, to Mary 
Dulcibella, youngest dau. of the late 
Thomas Eden, esq., of The- Bryn, Swan- 
sea. 

July 18. At Llanstadwell, New Milford, 
W. G. R. Herd, esq., 95th Kegt., to Anne 
Sophia, only dau. of the late R. Lang- 
worthy, esq., of Plympton House, Devon. 

At St. Peter's, Regent-square, George 
Hickman Johns, B.A., B.C.S., to Nannie 
Jemima Bloomfield, dau. of the Rev. James 
Joseph Frew, M.A. 

At Lifford, Robert Moore, second son 
of the late Major McMahon, of Holly- 
mount, Queen’s Co., to Elizabeth, fourth 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Humfrey, of 
Cavanacor, co. Donegal. 

At Clewer, the Rev. John Shephard, of 
Eton College, to Caroline Emily, eldest 
dau. of Capt. Brownlow E. Layard. 

At Manchester, Joshua Hartford Thor- 
ley, second son of the late Capt. Thorley, 
R.N., to Mary Leighton, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. John Leighton Figgins. 

July 20. ‘The Hon. Robert Wellesley 
Grosvenor, M.P., to the Hon. Emelie B. 
White, dau. of Lord Annaly. 

At Ryde, I. of Wight, Reynold Alleyne 
Clement, Capt. 68th Regt., to Louisa 
Cecilia, youngest dau. of the late Sir 
Henry Blackwood, bart. 

July 28. At Newark-upon-Trent, the 
Rev. B. T. Atlay, M.A., Chaplain to the 
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Bishop of Calcutta, to Emma, youngest 
dau. of the late W. Bewhurst, esq., of The 
Friary, Newark. 

At Homburg, Thurgovie, Theobald, 
eldest son of the Count Butler (Clone- 
bough), of Haimhausen, Bavaria, to Ferdi- 
poms xsl only dau. of George Treherne 
Treherne, esq., of Milberg, Switzerland. 

At St. Mark’s, Surbiton, Peter Arding 
Van Homrigh, Capt. M.S.C., to Anna 
Selena, youngest surviving dau. of the late 
— Phillips, esq., of White Waltham, 

r 


At Southampton, Lieut. Walter W. 
Poynder, R.N., eldest son of the late Rev. 
William Poynder, rector of Horne, Surrey, 
to Vere Tyndale, third dau. of B. Wyatt 
Greenfield, esq., of Southampton, barrister- 
at-law. 

At Cork, the Rev. Peter T. Tomkins, 
Assist.-Chaplain, Lock Hospital, London, 
to Anne Henrietta, eldest dau. of the late 
John Chadwick, esq., of Fethard, co. Tip- 


At Christ Church, Lancaster-gate, Mar- 
tin Ware, jun., esq., barrister-at-law, to 
Mary Violetta, second dau. of the late 
Benjamin Williams, esq., of Hellington 
and Lympsfield. 

July 24. At Stoke Damerel, Devon, 
Capt. Sir John W. Campbell, Bart., R.A., 
to Catherine Lyona Sophia, only dau. of 
the late W. Woolby Cavie, esq., of Har- 
wood House, near Plymouth. 

At Rathconrath, John North Bomford, 
esq., of Gallow, co. Meath, to Charlotte, 
eldest dau. of John Devenish Meares, esq., 
of Meares Court, co. Westmeath. 

At South Hackney, Benjamin King, 
esq., of Rushmere Hail Suffolk, to Louisa 
Fanny, dau. of Dr. King. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Ro- 
bert Peter, only son of the late Robert 
Peter Laurie, esq., of Harley-street, Ca- 
vendish-square, to Amy Forbes, youngest 
dau. of Sir J. Ranald Martin. 

At Rusthall, Hugh Gilliat Oldham, esq., 
of H.M.’s Indian Army, to Ellen, third 
surviving dau. of the late William Earle, 
esq., of Hungershall Park, Tunbridge- 
Wells. 


At Llandudno, Francis Wynne, esq., 
solicitor, of Denbigh, seventh son of R. 
Lifton Wynne, esq., of Ystrad, co. Den- 
bigh, to Sarah Priest, third dau. of Thos. 
Hollick, esq., of Cwlach, Llandudno. 

July 25. At Doorg Hall, co. Longford, 
T. W. de B. Armstrong, esq., Superintend- 
ing Engineer, Bengal, only son of the 
Rev. Wm. C. Armstrong, of Moydow Rec- 
tory, Longford, to Elizabeth, second dau. 
of Frederick T. Jessop, esq., of Doorg 
Hall, co. Longford. 

At Woodchurch, Kent, John Duncan 
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Cameron, Lieut. R.A., to Frances, eldest 
surviving dau. of the Rev. F. B. Wells. 

At Whitegate, co. Cork, Henry Carnsew, 
esq., of Somers, Sussex, to Hilda Mary 
Agnes, dau. of Frederick Cayley Worsley, 
esq., of Roche Mount, co. Cork, and niece 
of Sir W. Worsley, bart. 

At the British Embassy, Paris, the Rev. 
Edward Forbes, B.A., vicar of Steeple 
Claydon, Bucks, to Sophia Elizabeth, only 
dau. of J. W. Furse, esq. 

At Babraham, Henry Riversdale Gren- 
fell, esq., M.P., to Alethea Louisa, eldest 
surviving dau. of the late John Henry 
Adeane, esq., of Babraham. 

At Marksbury, Somerset, Charles C. W. 
Hoare, son of J. J. P. Hoare, esq., of 
Brownlow, Southampton, to Blanche, elder 
dau. of F. R. Phayre, esq., of Killoughram, 
co. Wexford. 

At Southampton, J. W. H. Johnstone, 
Capt. B.S.C., to Annie Grace, third dau. 
of Col. R. Waller, late of the Bengal 
Artillery. 

At Canwick, Lincoln, the Rev. John 
Ramsay M‘Dowell, vicar of St. Just-in- 
Penrith, Cornwall, to Emma Edmonstone, 
youngest dau. of the Right Rev. Bishop 
Nixon, late of Tasmania. 

At Witheridge, Devon, Nathaniel John 
Comins Stevens, Lieut. 102d Regt., to 
Mary Elizabeth, eldest dau. of T. Mel- 
huish Comins, esq., of Witheridge, Devon. 

At Offley, Herts, the Rev. C. T. Salus- 
bury, rector of Tredunnoc, Monmouth- 
shire, to Florence, youngest dau. of S. 
Steward, esq., of Connaught-sq., W. 

At St. Mary’s, Dalmahoy-park, the Rev. 
John Woodward, incumbent of St. Mary's, 
Montrose, to Jane Gordon, second dau. of 
John Stuart, esq., LL.D. 

July 27. At the British Embassy, Paris, 
Sir Edward Grogan, bart., to Katherine 
Charlotte, eldest dau. of Sir Beresford B. 
McMahon, bart. 

At St. Mary Abbott’s, Kensington, J. 
Oakley Maund, R.M.A., to Mary Emily, 
dau. of Henry Bingham Baring, esq., 


M.P. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Alfred, 
second son of the late Gen. Torrens, C.B., 
to Annie, only dau. of Sir Claude E. Scott, 
bart. 


July 30. At Enfield, Theodore Bosan- 
quet, esq., B.C.S., third son of Augustus 
Bosanquet, esq., of Osidge, Herts, to Me- 
relina Letitia Mary, eldest dau. of James 
Whatman Bosanquet, esq., of Claysmore, 
Enfield. 

At St. Mary’s, Islington, the Rev. W. 
Burnet, of St. Andrew’s, Thornhill-square, 
to Elizabeth Amy, eldest dau. of James 
Graff, esq., of the Adntiralty. 

At Bitton, Gloucestershire, Major God- 
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frey Clerk, Rifle Brigade, to Alice Mary, 
dau. of W. E. Frere, esq., of Bitton. 

At Torre, Torquay, Roger, third surviv- 
ing son of the late Roger Duke, esq., of 
Newpark, co. Sligo, to Mary Jessie, only 
dau. of the late Major Maurice Cely-Tre- 
vilian, of Midelney, Somerset. 

At Fontmell, Dorset, Capt. Walter James 
Hunt Grubbe, R.N., to Mary Ann, dau. of 
the late William Codrington, esq., of 
Wroughton, Wilts. 

At Highweek, Devon, the Rev. John 
Lowder Kay, M.A., of Sydenham, to Eli- 
zabeth, eldest surviving dau. of John 
Beachey, esq , of Beech Park, Highweek. 

At Ovingdean, Sussex, the Rev. James 
Durant Kingdon, Head Master of the 
Grammar School, Sutton Valence, Kent, 
to Eleanor Katharine, younger dau. of the 
Rev. Alfred Stead, rector of Ovingdean. 

At Norland, Edward Windus Mathew, 
esq., of Wern, Carnarvon, to Charlotte 
Anne, youngest dau. of the late A. E. 
Burtonshaw Windus, esq., of Lewes. 

At Wokingham, the Rev. Hugh Red- 
ee Morres, to Sophia Jane, fourth dau. 
of the late Henry Philip Powys, esq., of 
Hardwick, om” nt, 

At Sherborne, Dorset, George Granville 
Gower Munro, esq., Capt. 20th Regt., to 
Emily Margaret, eldest dau. of the late 
Alexander Gray, esq., of Trinidad, W.I. 

At St. Marylebone Church, the Rev. F. 
Cramer Roberts, of Frant, to Anna, widow 
of Major Dewar, late 97th Regt., and dau. 
of the late Baron de Steiger De Berne. 

At Canterbury Cathedral, the Rev. 
Thomas Lewes Soley, M.A., vicar of Lois 
Weedon, Northamptonshire, to Harriette 
Fanny, youngest dau. of the late George 
Austen, esq., of Canterbury. 

At St. Marylebone Church, Sidney 
Strong, esq., barrister-at-law, to Mary 
Louisa, eldest dau. of John Baskervyle 
Glegg, esq., of Withington Hall, Cheshire. 

July 31. At Mortlake, Surrey, Lewin 
B. Bowring, esq., Comm. of Mysore, third 
son of Sir John Bowring, to Katherine, 
second dau. of Mr. Serjeant Bellasis. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Eugene F. 
Cronin, esq., M.D., to Emily Frances, 
second dau. of the late William R. Kenna- 
way, esq., H.E.I.C., Judge of Futtehpore, 
and niece of Sir John Kennaway, bart. 

At Wellesbourne, Warwickshire, James 
Foster, esq., of Stourton Court, Stour- 
bridge, to Ida Frances Mary, youngest 
dau. of the late Reginald Curteis, esq. 

At St. Bartholomew’s, St. Pancras, the 
Rev. Alexander F. Houliston, Chaplain 
and Head Master of the London Orphan 
Asylum, Clapton, to Maria Atherton, 
eldest dau. of the late W. Holderness, 
esq., of Ceylon, 
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At Liverpool, Franc Sadlier Stoney, 
esq., Capt. R.A., to Catherine Jane, only 
dau. of the late Robert Lawe, esq., of 
Charnock Richards, Lancashire. 

At West Teignmouth, Walter Cecil 
Strickland, Lieut. 83rd Regt., to Mary 
Blanche, second dau. of the late Brigadier- 
Gen. John Polglase James, H.E.LC.S. 

Aug.1. At Sydenham, the Rev. F. W. 
Burbidge, M.A., to Ada Louisa, only dau. 
of the late Rev. Thomas Brereton, B.C.L., 
vicar of Steeple Morden, Cambs. 

At Ryde, the Rev. Dr. Edersheim, of 
St. Andrew’s, Torquay, to Sophia, young- 
est dau. of the late Rear-Admiral Han- 
cock, C.B. 

At East Sheen, Montagu Frederick 
Ommanney, Lieut. R.E., to Charlotte 
Helen, second dau. of Octavius Om- 
manney, esq., of The Planes, East Sheen. 

At Edinburgh, the Rev. Thos. Thoma- 
son Perowne, B.D., rector of Stalbridge, 
Dorset, to Mary Gillespie, eldest surviving 
dau. of Andrew Wood, esq., M.D. 

At St. Paul’s, Canonbury, the Rev. 
John Walter Spurling, M.A., of Welling- 
ton College, to Helen, youngest dau. of 
the late Mr. James Barnes, of Lombard- 
street. 

At St. Kilda, Henry James Stanley, 
esq., R.N., to Jane Georgina Vereker, 
eldest dau. of John Carre Riddell, Esq., 
M.L.A. 

At Brighton, Francis Stringer, eldest 
son of the late Francis Stringer, esq., of 
Tassagh House, co. Armagh, to Mary Jane, 
eldest dau. of Robert Ogle, esq., of Egling- 
ham Hall, Northumberland. 

At Mitcham, Surrey, the Rev. R. Lister 
Venables, vicar of Clyro, Radnorshire, to 
Agnes Minna, youngest dau. of the late 
Henry Shepherd Pearson, esq. 

Aug. 3. At Great Mongeham, Kent, 
J. W. F. Harvey, Lieut. R.N., only son of 
the late Capt. John Harvey, 9th Regt., to 
Elizabeth Edwards Lavington, only dau. 
of the Rev. Edward Penny, rector of 
Great Mongeham. 

Aug. 5. At Manchester Cathedral, the 
Rev. R. Adams, M.A., of St. Stephen’s, 
Hulme, to Fanny, only dau. of Capt. Lane. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the Rev. John 
Kirkby Fenton, rector of Caldecote, War- 
wickshire, to Mary Augusta, fourth dau. 
of the late Robert Airey, esq., of New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

Aug. 6. At Willesden, the Rev. Chas. 
Bradley, M.A, of Southgate, to Anne, 
third dau. of the late W. 8. Hathaway, 
esq-, of Wimbledon. 

At Swaffnam, Norfolk, Fanny Mabella, 
third dau. of the Rev. Salisbury Everard, 
vicar of Swaftham, to the Rev. Straton 
Charles Campbell, rector of Cockley Cley. 
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At Thames Ditton, William Frederick 
Carleton, Capt. 60th Rifles, to Mary 
Louisa, dau. of the late Major-Gen. Sir 
Guy Campbell, bart. 

At All Saints’, Norfolk-square, Lieut.- 
Col. Ellerman, late 98th Regt., to Emily 
K., relict of George Grey Bryne, esq., bar- 
rister-at-law. 

At Forthside, Stirling, N.B., the Rev. 
John Fleming, M.A., to Catherine Young, 
dau. of the Kev. A. Milroy, of Free Tron, 
Edinburgh. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Yar- 
burgh Lloyd Greame, esq., only son of the 
Rev. Yarburgh L. Lloyd Greame, of 
Sewerby House, Yorkshire, to Dora Le- 
titia O’Brien, second dau. of the Bishop of 
Ossory. 

At St. Paul's, Onslow-square, the Rev. 
A. Matchett, curate of Halesworth, Suf- 
folk, to Susan Ellen, eldest dau. of the 
late Rev. T. G. Roberts, M.A., rector of 
Llanrwst. 

At Eastbourne, Lieut.-Col. Henry W. 
Mawbey, R.M.A., to Katherine Susan 
Townshend, eldest dau. of the late Lord 
Bishop of Meath. 

At All Saints’, Knightsbridge, John 
Ormsby Phibbs, esq., late Capt. 3rd 
Hussars, to Annie, only child of the late 
Capt. Hastings Sands, of Milchett Lodge, 
Hants 


At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, William 
Scott, esq., Lieut. R. A., to Bessie, widow 
of Capt. Henry Tribe, R.M.L.I., and 
youngest dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Fead, 
U.B. 


At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Lieut. 
Robert J. Stotherd, R.N., second surviving 
son of Major-Gen. Stotherd, R.E, to 
Lilly, third dau. of E. Byam Martin, esq. 

At Little Linford, the Rev. Joseph 
Tarver, M.A., rector of Filgrave, Bucks, to 
Isabella Maud, dau. of Matthew Knapp, 
esq., of Little Linford House, Bucks. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square; Nu- 
gent Charles Walsh, esq., barrister-at-law, 
to Charlotte Eliza Ley, eldest dau.of Dr, 
Peregrine, of Half Moon-street, Mayfair. 

At Esher, the Rev. W. R. Steuart Wil- 
liams, M.A., curate of Esher, to Elizabeth 
Mary, second dau. of the late Samuel 
Went, esq., of Lima, Peru. 

Aug. 7. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, the Rev. John Atkyns, vicar of 
Ombersley, Worcestershire, to Elizabeth, 
widow of Thomas Henry Whipham, esq., 
of Strand Green House, Middlesex. 

At Burwash, Sussex, the Rev. John J. 
Baker, M.A., to Emma Jane, eldest dau. 
of the late Col. Chidley Irwin, K.H. 

At Bourne, Lincolnshire, the Rev. J. 
Wood Bayldon, M.A., to Jessie Caroline, 
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oungest dau. of G. J. Nicholls, esq., 
RCS. L., of Bourne. 

At Leeds, the Rev. C. H. Cope, M.A., 
to Mary Hey, eldest dau. of the late John 
Atkinson, esq., of Little Woodhouse, 
Leeds. 


At Southampton, Henry Helsham Jones, 
Capt. R.E., to Eliza Jane, eldest dau. of 
Robert Hesketh, esq. 

At Moreton Pinkney, Northants, the Rev. 
W. H. Robertson, M.A., to Frances Henri- 
etta, dau. of the Rev. Francis Jones, M.A., 
incumbent of Moreton Pinkney. 

Aug. 8. At Tiverton, the Rev. Bennet 
Hoskyus Abrahall, curate of Butterleigh, 
to Sophia, only dau. of the late James 
Partridge, esq., of Tiverton. 

At Ampthill, Beds, Capt. P. E. Bear- 
block, of Lilliput, Hornchurch, to Eliza, 
only surviving dau. of the late Rev. Wm. 
Richardson, vicar of Nairn, N.B. 

Aug. 10. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, Viscount Milton, M.P., to Laura 
Theresa, dau. of the late Lord Charles 
Beauclerk. 

Capt. Charles West Hill, 59th Regt., to 
Ellinor Jane, eldest dau. of Major-Gen. 
G. Campbell, C.B. 

Aug. 12. At Clapton, Johanna Frede- 
rica Henrietta, youngest dau. of the late 
Major William Armstrong Rogers, of 
H.M.’s 95th Regt., to Johann Albert 
Rudolph Emile, youngest son of the late 
Rev. E. A. Matti, of Berne, Switzerland. 

Aug. 13. At Ilford, the Rev. T. 
Gwatkin, to Anne, dau. of H. Graves, 


esq., of Ilford. 

At Smeaton, East Lothian, David 
Milne - Home, Lieut. R.H.G., son of 
David Milne-Home, esq., of Wedderburn, 
to Jane, third dau. of Sir Thomas Buchan 
Hepburn, bart. 

Aug. 14. At Riseholme, the Rev. 
Arthur Brook, vicar of Holbeach, to 
Eliza, dau. of the Bishop of Lincoln. 

At Richmond, Edward Dicey, esq., 
second son of the late T. E. Dicey, esq., 
of Claybrook Hall, Leicestershire, to Anne 
Greene, youngest dau. of the late Henry 
Grafton Chapman, esq., of Boston, U.S.A. 

Aug. 15. At Ettagh, Roscrea, Ireland, 
Lord Hastings, only son of the Earl of 
Huntingdon, to Mary Anne Wilmot, only 
child of the Hon. Col. J. C. Westenra. 

At Torquay, Charles Hope Cay, esq., 
mathematical master of Clifton ‘College, 
to Margaret Elsy, eldest dau. of Alexander 
Pirie, esq., of Aberdeen. 

At Laxton, East Yorkshire, the Rev. 
Robert Jarratt Crosthwaite, M.A., curate 
of Bishopthorpe, York, to Eleanor Frances, 
elder dau. of the Rev. Philip Simpson, 
M.A., of Metham Hall, Yorkshire. 
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Obituary Memoirs. 





Emori nolo ; sed me mortuum esse nihil zestimo.—Zpicharmus, 





[Relatives or Friends supplying Memoirs are requested to append their Addresses, in 
order to facilitate correspondence. ] 





Ex-Kine or Greece, 


July 26. At Munich, of measles, aged 
52, Otho, ex-King of Greece. 

The deceased was brother to Maxi- 
milian II., King of Bavaria, and was born 
at Saltzburg on the Ist of June, 1815. He 
received his education from Schelling, 
Thiersch, and other eminent men, and at 
the age of seventeen he was elected to the 
throne of the newly-constituted kingdom 
of Greece, in virtue of the authority given 
by that nation to France, Great Britain, 
and Russia. 

The convention between the three 
Courts and the King of Bavaria, acting 
for his son, stipulated that Greece should 
form an independent State, and that 
the Powers, by negotiating with the 
Porte, should fix the limits of the king- 
dom, then but imperfectly defined, and 
that the majority of the young King, 
then a minor, should be fixed at the 
Ist of June. The Greek National As- 
sembly acknowledged its King, and the 
young. monarch landed in his new domi- 
nions, with his German soldiers, on the 
6th of February, 1833. Brigandage, taking 
the form of petty civil war, and the per- 
petual antagonism of parties, coupled with 
the King’s own incompetency, frequently 
held in check whatever progress might 
have been otherwise possible. 

The history of the Kingdom of Greece 
from that day down to 1863 presents us 
with little more than a record of the 
violence of factions and political intrigues. 
In 1835 Otho took the reins of govern- 
ment into his own hands, and in 1836 he 
contracted a marriage with the Princess 
Mary Frederica Amelia, daughter of the 
Grand Duke of Oldenburg. In 1863, 
however, misgovernment had compelled a 
revolution; Otho fled, and Prince George 
of Denmark undertook the government 
of the kingdom at the request of those 
whom he has to govern. 


Tur Eart or Mayo. 


Aug. 12. At 18, Cleveland-square, W., 
aged 67, the Right Hon. Robert Bourke, 
5th Earl of Mayo, Viscount Mayo of Mony- 
crower, and Baron Naas of Naas, co. 
Kildare, in the Peerage of Ireland, and 
a representative peer for that kingdom. 

His lordship was the only son of the 
late Hon. and Right Rev. Robert Bourke, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Waterford (who 
died in 1832), by Frances, daughter of 
the Right Rev. Robert Fowler, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. He was born at 
the Archbishop’s Palace at Dublin, in 
1797, and succeeded to the title on the 
death of his uncle in 1849. He was a 
magistrate and deputy-lieutenant for co. 
Mayo, and was elected a representative 
peer for Ireland in June, 1852. The de- 
ceased Earl was a staunch Conservative in 
politics, and represented a branch of the 
noble and illustrious house of Clanricarde. 

John Bourke, Esq., who was some time 
M.P. for Naas, and a privy-councillor of 
Ireland, was elevated to the peerage of 
that kingdom in 1776 as Baron of Naas, 
co. Kildare; he was advanced to the 
dignity of Viscount Mayo of Monycrower, 
in 1781, and created Earl of Mayo in 
1785. His lordship died in 1790, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son John, 
upon whose death, without issue, the title 
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devolved upon his next brother, Joseph 
Deane, Archbishop of Tuam, as 3rd Earl. 
His grace died in 1794, and was succeeded 
by his eldest son John, who was for thirty- 
three years an Irish representative peer, 
and upon whose demise, without issue, in 
1849, the family honours reverted to his 
nephew, the subject of this memoir. 

The late Earl married, in 1820, Ann 
Charlotte, only daughter of the Hon, John 
Jocelyn, third son of the Ist Earl of 
Roden, by whom, who died in January 
last, he left issue, seven sons and one 
daughter. He is succeeded in the title by 
his eldest son, Richard Southwell, Lord 
Naas, the present Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, who was born in 1822, and mar- 
ried in 1848, the Hon. Blanche Julia, third 
daughter of Lord Leconfield. 


Tue Bisnop or Derry. 


July 12. At the 
Palace, Londonderry, 
suddenly, of angina 
pectoris, aged 73, the 
Right Rev. William 
Higgin, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Derry and 
Raphoe. 

The deceased was 
the fourth son of the 
late John Higgin, 
Esq., of Greenfield, 

co. Lancaster, by Mary, daughter of 
Robert Housman, Esq., of Lune Bank, 
Lancaster. He was born at Lancaster in 
the year 1793, and was educated at 
Lancaster and Manchester Grammar 
Schools (where he was a schoolfellow of 
the late Dr. Whewell and Professor Owen), 
and subsequently at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. and 
13th Wrangler in 1817, proceeding M.A. 
in 1823. 

Shortly after taking his degree he 
became curate of Clifton, where he re- 
mained till the year 1820, when he was 
appointed by Government to the chap- 
laincy of the Richmond General Peni- 
tentiary, then recently established in 
Dublin. 

“The period of the late Dr. Higgin’s 
appointment to this chaplaincy,” says 
the Londonderry Sentinel, “‘ was a re- 
markable one in the social and religious 
condition of Ireland. The great political 
struggle which ended in Roman Catholic 
Emancipation was daily increasing in 
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force, and the advocates and opponents of 
the movement were becoming continu- 
ally more embittered against each other. 

“ Within the Church itself there were 
three well-defined parties—a large party, 
opposed to any deviation from the old 
lifeless routine of scanty observance; a 
small Church party, in some respects the 
predecessors of those who afterwards led 
the High Church movement in England, 
consisting of a few able men, like Jebb 
and Elrington and Magee, who were bent 
on infusing life and vigour into the 
special system of the Church; and sepa- 
rated from these two by a wider interval 
than any which now divides the Church 
in Ireland, a third party, consisting of 
the earliest adherents of the great Evan- 
gelical movement in this country. 

“ Amongst these contending elements 
the young Englishman was introduced 
without any previous acquaintance with 
any of them, and with little or no know- 
ledge of the country or of the national 
character. He had, however, within 
himself a compass to steer by, and guided 
by a sound practical judgment and good 
heart, and animated by a sincere devotion 
to his Master’s work, and steadfast pur- 
pose to do his duty, he quickly found 
himself to a wonderful degree in sym- 
pathy with the various elements of Irish 
society.} 

“In the angry struggles between Pro- 
testant and Roman Catholic he was from 
the first, and by his very nature, a 
Liberal ; and as such, he could not help 
coming into some collision with the ex- 
treme Protestant party. Accordingly, 
when complaints were made by the 
Roman Catholics, of proselytism being 
carried on by the Governor of Richmond 
Penitentiary, and when Mr. Higgin, as 
chaplain, had to give evidence at the 
investigation which followed, his dis- 
approval of the rules which had been 
complained of offended the high Pro- 
testants, and the offence, no doubt, was 
increased when O’Connell publicly com- 
plimented him for his candour and fair- 
ness. But what was remarkable at that 
period was, that the course adopted by 
Mr. Higgin was distinctly approved by 
Archbishop Magee, though a vehement 
opponent of the Roman Catholics in the 
great political struggle which was going 
on. Equally remarkable was the harmony 
of his intercourse with the parties which 
existed within the Church itself. 
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“ His position as a chaplain, appointed 
by Government, was peculiar in this 
respect—that it was doubtful how far he 
was under Episcopal authority. He, 
however, with the good feeling and clear 
judgment which never forsook him, at 
once expressed to Archbishop Magee his 
desire to be guided by his advice and 
directions; and while thus, as a faithful 
Churchman, he maintained his loyalty to 
the system of the Church, he at the same 
time had deep and hearty sympathy with 
the leaders of the Evangelical movement 
in Ireland. A meeting was at that time held 
in the College Chambers of the late Bishop 
(Singer) of Meath, where a few earnest 
and able men used to meet for mutual 
edification and improvement, and of this 
mecting Mr. Higgin was a member. 
Here he formed the acquaintance of Mr. 
Beasley, then chaplain of the Magdalen 
Asylum ; and when Mr. Beasley offered 
him the assistant chaplaincy, on condition 
of the Archbishop’s approval, the Arch- 
bishop not only gave his consent, but 
volunteered to promise Mr. Higgin his 
vote, if it were wanted. No party dis- 
tinctions can quite separate those whose 
natures are good and true, and during Mr. 
Higgin’s eight years’ residence in Dublin 
he had friends in all parties, while with 
those who were in his pastoral charge ties 
If Christian love were formed which 
death alone could sever, and many of 
which death has now again re-united.” 

In 1828 the deceased was appointed 
rector of Roscrea and Vicar-General of 
Killaloe; he became Dean of Limerick in 
1844, and five years later he was conse- 
crated Bishop of that see. Being one of 
the few Irish prelates who favoured the 
national system of education, he was 
translated to Derry in 1853. His lord- 
ship, who held the patronage of fifty-two 
livings, was formerly chaplain to several 
Lord-Lieutenants of Ireland. He was a 
Commissioner of National Education 
(1853), and an Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioner for Ireland (1866). 

The late bishop married, in 1820, 
Mary, daughter of Thomas Chippendall, 
Esq., of Blackburn, by whom he has left 
surviving issue three sons and three 
daughters—namely, Sarah Jane, married 
to the Rev. T. Walker, rector of Tam- 
laght O’Crilly ; William, married to Miss 
Hind; Mary, married to the Rev. R. M. 
Rodwell, rector of High Laver, Essex; 
Anna, wife of the Rev. W. Edwards, 
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rector of Clonleigh, co. Donegal; Thomas 
Chippendall ; and Walter. Another daug- 
ter, Isabella, married to Rev. Arthur 
Edward, Prebendary of Donoughmore, 
and subsequently Archdeacon, died in 
1849. 

The deceased was interred in the 
burial-ground of St.. Columbs Cathedral, 
the funeral being attended by an im- 
mense concourse of persons of every 
denomination. 


Lorp DuNKELLIN, © 


Aug. 16. At 17, Stratton-street, W., 
aged 40, the Right Hon. Ulick Canning 
De Burgh, Lord Dunkellin. 

The deceased was the eldest son of 
Ulick John, 1st Marquis of Clanricarde, by 
the Hon. Harriet Canning, only daughter 
of the late Right Hon. George Canning. 
He was born on the 12th of July, 1827, 
and was educated at Eton. In March, 
1846, he entered the army as ensign in 
the Coldstream Guards. He served with 
his regiment in the Crimean campaign of 
1854, and was present at the battle of the 
Alma and the siege of Sebastopol, where 
he was taken prisoner in front of the 
trenches, before daylight, on the morning 
of the 22nd of October. By command of 
the Emperor Nicholas, Lord Dunkellin 
was removed to St. Petersburg, and was 
liberated before the termination of the 
war, his father, Lord Clanricarde, being 
well known to the Emperor from having 
been several years British Ambassador at 
the Imperial Court. From 1846 to 1852 
Lord Dunkellin was aide de-camp to the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland ; and in Jan., 
18538, was appointed State Steward of the 
Lord-Lieutenant’s household. In 1856 he 
proceeded to Calcutta to fill the appoint- 
ment of Military Secretary to his uncle, 
Lord Canning, then Governor-General of 
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India. During his sojourn in India he 
served as a volunteer on the Staff of Gen. 
Sir James Outram, during the Persian 
expedition of 1856-7. On his return to 
England, in 1857, he was elected member 
for Galway, which borough he had unsuc- 
cessfully contested in 1852; and at the last 
general election, in 1865, he was elected 
for the county of Galway, in the Liberal 
interest. Lord Dunkellin’s course in Par- 
liament was remarkable for one extra- 
ordinary achievement. In Committee on 
Lord Russell’s measure of Parliamentary 
Reform, in June, 1866, he moved his 
memorable amendment to Clause 5, pro- 
viding that the rating instead of the rental 
value should be considered in estimating 
the amount required for the franchise, 
which he carried by a majority of 11 
against the Government. ‘Ihe result of 
this division was the resignation of the 
Russell Government. 

Lord Dunkellin was unmarried, and his 
brother, Lord Hubert de Burgh Canning, 
is now heir to the title and estates of the 
Marquis of Clanricarde. In his regiment, 
in Parliament, in Ireland, in India, and 
in general society, Lord Dunkellin was 
universally popular ; his abilities were far 
above the average, and, being embellished 
by a ready wit and a keen sense of 
humour, would probably have led him to 
high distinction had not his career been 
crippled and ultimately cut short by con- 
stant ill-health. 


Sir C. M. L. Monox, Barr. 
July 20. At Belsay 
Castle, Northumber- 
land, suddenly, aged 
lw 88, Sir Charles Miles 
Lambert Monck, Bart. 
, The deceased was 
the eldest son‘of the 
late Sir William Mid- 
dleton, Bart., of Bel- 
say Castle, by Jane, 
daughter of Lawrence 
Monck, Esq., of Caen- 
by, co. Lincoln, and was born in London, 
April 7, 1779. He was educated at Rugby, 
and succeeded, as 6th baronet, on the death 
of his father, in July, 1795. A few years 
later—in 1799—he changed his parental 
surname of Middleton for that of Monck, 
in compliance with a testamentary injunc- 
tion of his maternal grandfather, Mr. 
Lawrence Monck. The late baronet was 
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a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant for 
Northumberland, and served as high 
sheriff in 1801; he was the oldest magi- 
strate on the Northumberland bench, and 
took a warm interest in county affairs, 
and his name frequently appeared on the 
list of grand jurors. From 1812 to 1826 
he represented that county in Parliament. 
He was a Liberal in politics, and was a 
warm and enthusiastic champion of the 
independence of the Greeks at that time. 
Sir Charles was sole proprietor and lord 
of the manor of Belsay, which was pos- 
sessed by Sir John Middleton, temp. 
Edward I{. The late baronet was a great 
lover of field sports, and formerly main- 
tained a numerous stud of horses, which 
he disposed of about four years ago. He 
was well known and respected on the turf 
as an old-fashioned sportsman, and ran a 
number of celebrated horses in his time. 
Deceased was possessed of a fine sense of 
the beautiful in art, and was an ardent 
admirer of classical antiquity. He tra- 
velled much in his younger years, and 
spent a long time in Greece, where his 
eldest son was born. 

The late baronet’s ancestor, Sir John 
Middleton, in conjunction with Walter 
Selby and Sir Gilbert Middleton, in 1317, 
resisted the royal authority, and took 
possession of the northern castles, except 
those of Norham, Bambrough, and Aln- 
wick. During their rebellion they inter- 
cepted, between Rushyford and Ferryhill, 
about six leagues from Darlington, the 
two Cardinal Legates of Pope John XXII, 
who had been sent to England to endea- 
vour to terminate the war between Eng- 
land and Scotland. The cardinals lost all 
their property, but were allowed to go 
forward, while the knights and others who 
escorted them were retained in captivity 
till they had paid exorbitant ransoms. 
In consequence of this daring offence, the 
estates of Sir John de Middleton were 
confiscated, and in 1319 were granted to 
John de Cromwell and Thomas de Bam- 
brough; but upon the demise of the 
former they were transferred to Sir John 
de Striveling, a celebrated commander in 
the reign of Edward III., who was sum- 
moned to Parliament among the barons 
in 1343. The manor was afterwards re- 
stored to the Middleton family by the 
marriage of the daughter and heiress of 
Sir John de Striveling to a descendant of 
the above-mentioned John de Middleton. 
These were succeeded by their son, Sir 
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John de Middleton, whose descendant, Sir 
William de Middleton, was created a 
baronet in 1662. He died in 1690, and 
was succeeded by his son, Sir John, who 
died in 1721, when the family honours de- 
volved upon his son, Sir William, who, 
dying without issue in 1777, was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Sir John Lambert 
Middleton, who thus became the 4th 
baronet. On his demise the honours and 
estates were inherited by his son, Sir 
William, father of the late baronet, who 
for many years represented Northumber- 
land in Parliament. 

The late baronet was twice married : 
first, in 1804, to Louisa, daughter of Sir 
George Cooke, Bart., by whom he had 
several children, none of whom survive. 
His eldest son, Charles Atticus Monck, 
was born at Athens on the 18th of July, 
1805, and died in 1856, having married 
Laura, daughter of Sir Matthew White 
Ridley, Bart., by whom he had a son, 
Arthur Edward, born in 1838, who now 
succeeds his grandfather in the title and 
estates. Sir Charles married secondly, in 
1831, Lady Mary Elizabeth, daughter of 
Charles, 4th Earl of Tankerville, who died 
in 1861, 


Sir J. R. Rew, Barr. 


July 30. At Ewell- 
grove, Surrey, sud- 
denly, aged 75, Sir 
John Rae Reid, Bart. 

The deveased was 
the eldest son of the 
late Sir Thomas Reid, 
Bart., of Ewell Grove, 
by Elizabeth, daughter 
of John Looker Good- 
fellow, Esq., of New- 
bury; was born in 

London in 1791, and succeeded his 
father as 2nd baronet in 1824. He 
was a magistrate for Surrey, and was 
Governor of the Bank of England 1839-40. 
In 1830, he sat as M.P. for Dover, in the 
Conservative interest ; he also represented 
that borough from 1832 to 1847. Sir 
John was formerly an East India pro- 
prietor, and a West India merchant, and 
one of the committee of bye-laws for 
Dover. 

The family of the late baronet came 
originally from Dumfries, in Scotland, 
and James Reid, Esq., a merchant of that 
place, who died in 1775, left issue, besides 
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an only daughter, two sons, of whom the 
elder, Thomas, afterwards of Ewell Grove, 
Surrey, having attained wealth and emi- 
nence as a@ merchant in London, and 
having for some time acted as chairman 
of the hon. court of the East India direc- 
tors, was created a baronet in Nov. 1823. 
He was the father of the baronet now 
deceased. 

The late Sir J. R. Reid married, in 
1840, Maria Louisa, only daughter of the 
late Richard Katon, Esq., of Stetchworth 
Park, co. Cambridge, by whom he has 
left issue two sons and one daughter. He 
is succeeded in the title by his elder son, 
John Rae, a Lieut. 16th Foot, who was 
born in 1841. 


Tse Rev. Siz W. I. Macartney, Bart. 


July31, At Lins- 
fort Glebe, Bun- 
crana, co. Donegal, 
aged 86, the Rev. 
Sir William Isaac 
Macartney, Bart., of 
Lish, co, Armagh. 

The deceased was 
the eldest son of 
the late Sir John 

SS <S@E Macartney, Bart., of 
cONSS Lish, M.P., by his 
first wife, Anne, 
daughter of Edwd. Scriven, Esq. (descended 
from the Barclays of Urie, in Scotland) ; 
he was born in 1780, and succeeded to the 
title as 2nd baronet, on the death of his 
father in 1812. He was educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he gra- 
duated B.A. in 1802, and subsequently 
taking holy orders, was appointed to the 
rectory of Dysertegney, in the diocese 
of Derry. The family of the late baronet 
descended from a common ancestor with 
the Macartneys of Lissanoure, co, Antrim, 
McCarthy More, who in the 14th century 
settled in Kirkcudbrightshire, N.B., where 
his descendants were called McCartney, 
and afterwards, when settled in Ulster, 
Macartney. The baronetcy was conferred, 
in 1799, upon the father of the deceased ; 
he had previously received the honour of 
knighthood for his exertions in promoting 
the navigation of Ireland. 

The late baronet married, in 1818, 
Ellen, daughter of Sir John Barrington, 
Bart., by whom he has left issue two sons 
and fivedaughters. His elder son, now Sir 
John Macartney, Bart., was born in 1832. 
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Siz J. McTaceart, Barr. 


Aug.13. AtArdwell, 
Stranraer, N.B.,aged 78, 
Sir John McTaggart, 
Bart. 
The deceased was the 
eldest son of the late 
John McTaggart, Esq., 
of Ardwell (who died 
in 1810), by Susannah, 
daughter of John Dean, 
Esq., of St. Alban’s, 
Herts. He was born 
1789, and was a magistrate and deputy- 
lieutenant for co. Wigtown. Sir John, 
who was a merchant in London, received 
his baronetcy a short time previous to the 
resignation of the Melbourne ministry in 
1841. He was for many years M.P. for 
the Wigtown district of burghs; he un- 
successfully contested it in 1832, but was 
returned in 1835, and retained his seat, 
in the Liberal interest, until 1857. 

The deceased married, in 1811, Susan- 
nah, third daughter of the late John 
Kymer, Esq., of Streatham, Surrey, and 
by her, who died in 1864, had issue three 
children: Susannah, who died in 1846, 
having married John Orde, son of the 
late Sir F. Ommaney ; and Sarah, wife of 
J. Church, Esq., of Calcutta; the late 
baronet’s only son, John Bell, died in 
1849. 


W. J. Hanrttor, Ese. 


June 27. At 23, Chesham-place, S.W., 
aged 63, William John Hamilton, Esq., 
F.G.8., of Holyfield Hall, Essex. 

The deceased was the eldest son of the 
late William NR. Hamilton, Esq., F.RS. 
(sometime Minister at the Court of 
Naples, and author of ‘‘ Zgyptiaca,” who 
died in 1859), by Juliana, dau, of the late 
John Udny, Esq., of Udny Castle, co. 
Aberdeen ; he was born in 1805, and was 
educated first at the Charterhouse, and 
subsequently at the University of Gittin- 
gen. At the outset of his career he served 
in the foreign Diplomatic Service at Ma- 
drid, Paris, and Florence. He was précis 
writer at the Foreign Office under Lord 
Aberdeen, and resigned it, in 1841, on his 
election for Newport, Isle of Wight, 
which borough he represented in the 
Conservative interest until 1847. 

Mr. Hamilton became a member of the 
Geological Society in 1831, and in the 
following year was elected one of its 
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Honorary Secretaries, which office, or 
else that of Foreign Secretary, he con- 
tinued to occupy, almost uninterruptedly, 
till 1854, when he was elected its Presi- 
dent. Mr. Hamilton’s first contribution 
to geology dates back to 1835, from obser- 
vations made in the previous year, and 
relates to the proofs of recent élevation 
of the land, which he had observed on the 
coast of Fifeshire. About this time, Mr. 
Hamilton formed the plan of an extended 
foreign tour for the purpose of studying 
the phenomena of physical geography and 
geology ; and he became acquainted with 
thelate Mr. Hugh Strickland, a friend- 
ship which resulted in their becoming 
fellow travellers; the partnership was a 
judicious combination, and Mr. Hamilton 
constantly acknowledges the value of Mr. 
Strickland’s great knowledge in various 
branches of natural history. 

Mr. Hamilton’s travels commenced in 
the summer of 1835, accompanied by Mr. 
Strickland. Beginning with the extinct 
voleanic districts and old lacustrine areas 
of the Mont Dor and the Vivarais, as. pre- 
paratory to visiting those of Asia Minor, 
they thence passed by the North of Italy, 
Trieste, Corfu, Patras, Corinth, Athens, 
They reached Smyrna by the end of Oc- 
tober, having visited much that was of 
interest on their way. Mr. Strickland 
was called back to England in the early 
part of 1836, after which Mr. Hamilton 
continued his travels alone; but some 
papers, the results of their joint observa- 
tions, were communicated to the Geo- 
logical Society. 

The summer of 1836 was spent in the 
country to the south of the Black Sea, 
returning to Smyrna by November. He 
then accepted the offer of Mr. J. Brooke 
(now Rajali Brooke) of a cruise in the 
Royalist along the coast of Ionia and 
Caria to Rhodes: This occupied till 
February, 1837; when, starting again 
from Smyrna, he visited for the second 
time the Katakecaumene, of which he 
gave an account, which was published in 
the “‘ Transactions ” of the socicty, as also 
another memoir on the eastern portion of 
Asia Minor. The objects of Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s travels were not, however, exclu- 
sively geological. The results were given 
in two volumes, as “ Researches in Asia 
Minor: Pontus and Armenia, their An- 
tiquities and Geology,” to which reference 
must be made before a just estimate can 
be formed as to Mr. Hamilton’s qualifica- 
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tions as an enterprising and accomplished 
traveller. The objects proposed were suc- 
cessfully carried out, and, so far as he 
himself was concerned, the Eastern tour 
served to realise what as yet was unde- 
veloped, gave him habits of observation, 
and of applying the varied education he 
had received, created a power of clear 
narration, and finally assigned to him a 
high position among modern English 
travellers. He possessed all the qualities 
which go to form a good traveller; he was 
unselfish, always adapting himself readily 
to circumstances, and a good companion ; 
moreover, he was an accomplished lin- 
guist : Spanish, French, Italian, and Ger- 
man were as familiar to him as his own 
language. 

Mr. Hamilton was elected President of 
the Geological Society, for the second 
time, in 1865. His later contributions to 
geology were on Tuscany, and the best 
account that has yet been given of the 
Eocene basin of Mainz was the result of 
his examination of it, and of the large 
collections of the fossils he formed there 
in 1852. For some years he had devoted 
much time and expense to recent con- 
chology, under a sense of the dependence 
of the history of the Tertiary period of 
geologists on a knowledge of existing 
forms of shells and their geographical 
distribution, with which objects in view 
he had already formed a very large collec- 
tion. It wasin the hope that he might 
some day turn this knowledge to the ser- 
vice of geology that he joined in the 
excursions which several of his fellow 
members of the Geological Society made 
into the districts of the Faluns of Tou- 
raine and the crag of Antwerp. 

The deceased was twice married : first, 
in 1832, to Martin, dau. of John Trotter, 
Esq. (she died in 1838) ; and secondly, in 
1838, to the Hon. Margaret, dau. of 
Henry, 13th Viscount Dillon. He hadby 
his first wife an only son, Robert Wil- 
liam, Lieut.-Col. in the Grenadier Guards, 
— now succeeds to the estates of Holy- 

eld. 


K. Macautay, Ese. Q.C. 


July 29. At Brooklands, Cambridge, 
from paralysis, aged 54, Kenneth Ma- 
caulay, Esq., Q.C. 

The deceased was the youngest son of 
the Rev. Aulay Macaulay, of Rothley 
Temple, co. Leicester, and first-cousin to 
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the late Lord Macaulay. He was born 
at Rothley in 1813, and educated at Jesus 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1835, and proceeded M.A. in 
1839. He was called to the bar at the 
Inner Temple in June, 1839. Hence his 
upward progress was rapid ; he rose to be 
the leader of the Midland Circuit, which 
he had chosen, was made a bencher of his 
Inn, and in February, 1850, was created 
a Queen’s Counsel by patent. Mr. 
Macaulay, who was formerly member for 
the borough of Cambridge, was first a 
candidate for that place in July, 1852, in 
coalition with Mr. Astell, defeating Mr. 
A. S. Adair (one of the former members), 
and Mr. Mowatt, Mr. Macaulay heading 
the poll; but Mr. Macaulay and Mr. 
Astell were unseated by a resolution of a 
committee of the House of Commons in 
March, 1853, on the grounds of bribery 
and corruption—the committee, however, 
acquitting them of cognisance. Messrs. 
Adair and Mowatt were seated, and re- 
mained the members until March, 1857, 
defeating in the interim Viscount Maid- 
stone and Mr. (afterwards Sir F.) Slade, 
Q.C. In March, 1857, however, Mr. 
Macaulay, who was undoubtedly the most 
popular candidate the Conservatives ever 
had, again presented himself, this time in 
coalition with Mr. Andrew Stewart, and 
they succeeded in defeating Mr. Adair 
and Mr. Hibbert. In April, 1859, Messrs. 
Macaulay and Stewart defeated the Hon. 
Mr. Twisleton and Mr. Mowatt, Mr. Ma- 
caulay on both occasions heading the poll. 
In July, 1865, Mr. Macaulay came forward 
at a double election, his colleague being 
the present senior member, Mr. Powell, 
who had defeated Mr. Fawcett, the pre- 
sent hon. member for Brighton, at a 
single election in the interim ; and it was 
while in the heat of the contest for this 
election, whilst addressing a local meeting 
of his supporters at Barnwell, that he was 
suddenly seized with a fit which resulted 
in his death as above stated. 

Mr. Macaulay married, in 1843, Harriet, 
only daughter of Wm. Woollcombe, Esq., 
M.D., who survives him, but by whom 
he leaves no issue. 


Witram Crawsnay, Esq. 

Aug. 4. At Caversham Park, Reading, 
aged 79, William Crawshay, Esq., of that 
place, and of Cyfarthfa, near Merthyr 
Tydvil, the well-known ironmaster. 
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The deceased was the eldest son of the 
late William Crawshay, Esq., of Stoke 
Newington, Middlesex, by Eliza his wife, 
and was born in 1788. 

The history of the Crawshay family is 
bound with that of Cyfarthfa, the iron- 
works at Merthyr, so long associated with 
Mr. Crawshay’s name. ‘The family lived 
in Yorkshire, and Richard was the first 
member of it who became connected with 
Cyfarthfa. He appears to have been the 
making of the concern. He is described 
as “a rugged Yorkshireman, keen-witted, 
strong-tempered, and blessed with that 
kind of iron will which brooks no oppo- 
sition, but must force its way.” He 
prosecuted his enterprise, and died a 
millionnaire, Mr. Richard Crawshay was 
succeeded by his son William, the father 
of the subject of this notice. At the 
time of Mr. Richard’ Crawshay’s death 
the Cyfarthfa works were jointly owned 
by him and the late Sir Joseph Bailey, 
and thelate Lord Llanover’s father ; but 
long before his son’s death their shares 
were bought up by him, who at his death 
bequeathed the whole of the works to the 
subject of our memoir. 

The late Mr. William Crawshay was 
connected with the iron trade of the 
neighbourhood of Merthyr Tydvil for a 
period extending over half a century. 
He had not actively participated in the 
trade during the latter part of this long 
period; but it is easily to be under- 
stood that a man of his habits, having 
done so much to give an impetus to the 
works when he entered into possession, 
would continue to give his son the benefit 
of his counsel at all times. When the 
Cyfarthfa works came into the hands of 
the late Mr. Crawshay they yery soon 
began to wear a different aspect, and were 
made highly productive. In 1819 there 
were six furnaces, and the average yield 
per furnace was 65 tons; in 1857 there 
were eleven furnaces, and the average 
yield 120 tons. 

The career of the late great ironmaster 
has been throughout one of singular 
success, characterised by smart specula- 
tions and successful ventures. Like all 
men of strong individuality, his actions 
have carried with them the impress of a 
man above the ordinary stamp. Firm, 
even to the border of stubbornness, bold, 
even to the margin of rashness, he has 
yet proved that he did not lack the truest 
and most generous impulses in his rela- 
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tion with the world ; that his mind was 
not warped solely to the gathering of 
wealth, nor his life of action simply that 
of speculation. He started into life with 
two mottoes—honesty and perseverance. 
These are the indices to his policy, the 
causes of his success. When Austria and 
Russia menaced the asylum of the Hun- 
garians, the deceased was the first to step 
forward and head a list with 500/. to pre- 
serve inviolate their freedom. His con- 
nection with his workmen has been a just 
one. If the men were taught not to 
expect unwise licence and liberty, they 
also learned that justice between man 
and man, irrespective of position, would 
always be meted out tothem. Ofsucha 
man it may well be said, that he leaves 
behind him a mark for the instruction 
and guidance of future generations.— 
Mining Journal. 

Mr. Crawshay, who was High Sheriff 
of Glamorganshire in 1828, was thrice 
married’: first, to Miss Eliza Homfray, 
daughter of Mr. Francis Homfray, of 
Hyde, near Stourbridge, by whom he 
had one daughter and three sons; the 
daughter married the Rev. G. Thomas, 
of Ystrad, and the eldest son, William, 
was drowned at the Passage. Mr. William 
Crawshay married, secondly, Miss Thomp- 
son, sister of Mr. Alderman Thompson, 
of Underleigh, by whom he had one 
son, Robert Thompson, who has for 
some time had the management of 
the works at Cyfarthfa, and four or five 
daughters. Thirdly, he was married to 
Miss Johnson, sister of Mr. Richard John- 
son, of the Rhymney works, by whom he 
has had issue one daughter, who is un- 
married, and resides with her widowed 
mother at Caversham. 

The late Mr. William Crawshay has 
left the whole of his property in South 
Wales, including Cyfarthfa Castle, to his 
son, Mr. Robert Thompson Crawshay, 
while the works in the Forest of Dean are 
willed to Mr. Henry Crawshay. The other 
children have annuities. Mrs. William 
Crawshay retains Caversham House, near 
Reading, and an annuity for life. After 
her death the estate goes to Miss B. Craw- 
shay, and at her death to Mr. William 
Crawshay, jun. The property in South 
Wales is estimated at near two millions 
sterling. By the provisions of the will, 
interment was to take place four clear 
days after death in a common earth 
grave, and the men on the estate, ninety 
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in number, were to attend and receive a 
pint of good ale, eatables, and gloves and 
hatbands, 


Ina ALDRIDGE. 


Aug. 7. At Lodz, Polonia, aged 62, Ira 
Aldridge, commonly called the “ African 
Roscius.” 

The deceased was the son of a chief of 
Senegal, who was brought over to New 
York by a Christian Protestant American 
missionary to be educated in the Faith, 
and who returned to his native country 
after having completed his education. 
But the desire for a civilised life prevailed 
over the love of country and home, and 
after some difficulties and troubles he 
contrived to obtain a passage to America, 
where he settled down as a pastor to a 
negro congregation. Young Ira was des- 
tined by his father to a similar position, 
but he had an irresistible penchant for the 
stage, and at length contrived to make a 
début in New York with a troupe of ama- 
teurs. His talents were immediately re- 
cognised, and he received a perfect ova- 
tion; but his representations appeared to 
have provoked serious riots, for the police 
putastop to them at the time, and he 
found himself obliged to accept the posi- 
tion of a servant at an inferior theatre in 
the city. In the year 1833 his father sent 
him to England to pursue studies in the- 
ology; but here again the Tragic Muse 
enchained him, and, yielding himself to 
her charms, he, after many attempts to 
overcome the obstacles in his way, made 
his first appearance in England in Othello, 
and subsequently played Macbeth and 
Shylock. He was enthusiastically received, 
and entered into an engagement to per- 
form in Coventj-garden Theatre, after 
fulfilling which he made the tour of the 
kingdom, and won laurels, as well as 
more substantial rewards, in Edinburgh, 
Liverpool, Dublin, and the principal 
towns of the kingdom. Though well ap- 
preciated in these islands, his perform- 
ances were, however, yet more applauded 
and better remunerated on the continent 
of Europe, and especially in Russia. His 
genius was also more particularly noted as 
that of an African, and his race gave an 
additional zest to the spectators of his 
dramatic creations. In Brussels, Cologne, 
Berlin, Pesth, Vienna, Paris, &c., he has 
been received with acclamations by 
crowded and delighted audiences. From 
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the year 1852 he was in the habit of 
making tours through the principal cities 
of Europe, but he was particularly fond 
of Russia. He had the honour of receiv- 
ing decorations from the Emperor of 
Russia, and had been similarly noticed 
by most of the European sovereigns.. Not 
many weeks since he performed in Brus- 
sels, where he was most warmly received, 
and he was on his way to St. Petersburg 
when he was taken ill, and died at Lodz, 
as above stated.— Morning Star. 


Mrs. Saran Austin. 


Aug. 8. At Weybridge, of heart dis- 
ease, aged 74, Mrs. Sarah Austin. 

The deceased was the last survivor of the 
Taylors of Norwich, a family which has in 
several generations produced men and 
women distinguished by literary and scien- 
tific ability. She was born in 1793, and 
she received in her father’s house an edu- 
cation of more than common range. In 
1820 she married Mr. John Austin, then 
a barrister on the Norfolk Circuit, and 
came to reside next door to Mr. Bentham 
and Mr. James Mill, in Queen-square, 
Westminster. Although that house could 
boast of none of the attractions of luxury, 
for the fortune of its owners was extremely 
small, it soon collected within its walls as 
remarkable an assemblage of persons as 
ever met in a London drawing-roem. 
There might be seen—a dim and flitting 
figure of the past—Mr. Benthani and his 
two disciples, James and John Stuart 
Mill, the Grotes, the rising lawyers of 
that day, whose success has justified the 
promise of their dawn, Bickersteth, Erle, 
Romilly, and Senior ; and all this wisdom 
and learning was enlivened in later years 
by the wit of Charles Buller, by the hearty 
sallies of Sydney Smith, by the polished 
eloquence of Jeffrey, the courteousamenity 
of Lord Lansdowne, and the varied re- 
sources of foreign visitors who found a 
home by Mrs. Austin’s hearth. 

Mrs. Austin, with the exception of 
some articles in the Edinburgh Review 
and in various magazines, never aspired to 
original literary composition. In some of 
the prefaces to her translations, she dis- 
claimed all right to address the public in 
her own person. She, therefore, devoted 
the singular power of her pen to repro- 
duce in English many of the best con- 
temporary works of German and French 
literature. Her translations from the 
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German, more especially, were of the 
highest excellence, and among these her 
version of Ranke’s “ Popes of Rome” has 
been commended by the best judges as 
deserving to retain a place in English 
historical literature. She also wrote very 
many foreign travel-sketches in the 
Atheneum, to which periodical also she 
contributed some of its best obituary 
notices. 

Much of Mrs. Austin’s life was spent 
abroad, and not a few of the most eminent 
persons in continental society enjoyed her 
friendship. She had inhabited two German 
Universities for the prosecution of her 
husband’s studies, after he had quitted the 
Bar for a chair of jurisprudence in the 
London University. She had accompanied 
him to Malta when he was sent as a com- 
missioner to that island. She remained 
for some years in Paris, where her small 
salon had an intellectual stamp and charm 
not inferior to that of her London circle. 
The revolution of 1848 drove the Austins 
back to England ; they established them- 
selves in the village of Weybridge, and 
ealmly anticipated the day when they 
should rest side by side in Weybridge 
churchyard. Mrs. Austin, however, sur- 
vived her husband for nearly eight years, 
and that interval was employed by her in 
accomplishing a task which to most women 
would have seemed hopeless. The greater 
part of the lectures delivered by Professor 
Austin on the principles of jurisprudence 
had remained ;in manuscript. His ill- 
health led him constantly to postpone the 
task of preparing them for the press. 
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After his death his widow, assisted by one 
or two legal friends on whose judgment 
she could rely, succeeded in completing 
the imperfect edifice from the fragments 
of it that remained ; and we owe to Mrs, 
Austin, already advanced in years and 
struggling with a painful disease, the 
production of a work on jurisprudence, 
which is unquestionably the noblest 
monument that could be raised to the 
memory of her husband. 

Although the life of Mrs. Austin was 
spent in the active discharge of her 
private duties, and although no one was 
less disposed to court celebrity, which she 
might have enjoyed in a far larger degree 
had she cared to seek it, she undoubtedly 
filled so considerable a place in society and 
in literature that some record of so re- 
markable a woman may not unfitly appear 
in this place. To the attractions of great 
personal beauty in early life, and of a 
grace of manner undiminished by years, 
Mrs. Austin added a masculine intellect 
and a large heart. It was not by the play 
of a vivid imagination, or by an habitual 
display of what is termed wit, that she 
secured the affections and the friendship 
of so many of the wisest and noblest of 
her contemporaries. The power she exer- 
cised in society was due to the sterling 
qualities of her judgment, her knowledge, 
her literary style—which was one of great 
purity and excellence—and, above all, to 
her cordial readiness to promote all good 
objects, to maintain high principles of 
action, and to confer benefits on all who 
claimed her aid.— Times. 
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ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Aug.8. At Rome, of cholera, aged 50, 
Maria-Theresa, Dowager-Queen of Naples. 
This royal lady, whose life has not been 
without its share of eventfulness, was the 
dau. of the Archduke Charles-Albert of 
Sardinia, and sister of the present King of 
Italy. She was born in 1816, and in the 
year 1837 became the second wife of Fer- 
dinand II. of Naples, to whom she bore 
five sons and four daus. She became a 
widow in 1859, and continued to reside 
near Naples until the King, her step-son, 
was driven from the throne, when she, 
with the rest of the Royal family, took up 
her residence in Rome. The first wife of 
the late King of Naples was the dau. of 
Victor-Emanuel I., King of Sardinia, and 
died just fifteen days after having given 
birth to Francis II., the ex-King of Naples. 
One of the daus. of the Queen Dowager 
Maria-Theresa is the second wife of the 
present Archduke Charles of Austria, 
brother to the Emperor ; another dau. is 
married to the Archduke Charles of 
Turcany. 

Aug. 15. At Rome, of cholera, the 
Prince Tanvier, youngest son of the late 
Theresa, Queen of Naples. 


May 11, At Sydney, N.S.W., on board 
H.M.S. Challenger, aged 18, Herbert Allen 
Edwards, R.N., second son of the late 
Rev. William Edwards. 

May 16. At Launceston, Tasmania, W. 
Whitmore Ryan, esq. He was the third 
son of the Right Hon. Sir Edward Ryan, 
of Garden Lodge, Kensington, by Louisa, 
dau. of William Whitmore, esq., of Dud- 
maston, co. Salop. 

May 18. Aged 33, Elizabeth, wife of 
the Rev. John Lister Knight, M.A., in- 
cumbent of Bega, Australia, and third dau. 
of J. W. Walker, of St. Pancras, N. W. 

May 23. At Williamstown, Melbourne, 
Australia, aged 47, John Julius Stutzer, 
M.A., barrister-at-law. The deceased was 
educated at Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1844, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1847; he was called to 
the bar at Lincoln’s-inn in 1849. 

June 3. At Singapore, James Frederic 
Dalrymple, esq., Assistant Military Store- 
keeper, youngest son of the late Commis- 
sary-Gen, Sir Charles Dalrymple. 

June 8. At Mercara, Coorg, Inspector- 
Gen. Duncan Macpherson, M.D., Honorary 
Physician to the Queen. 

On board the Marlborough, off St. 
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Helena, aged 36, Mary Isabella, wife of 
Capt. Oliver R. Newmarch, Dep.-Assist. 
Commissary-Gen. Bengal Army, and eldest 
dau. of the late Major T. G. Parke, of 
Dunally, co. Sligo. 

June 9. At Peshawur, aged 22, Charles 
Jebb Arnold, Ensign 77th Regt., eldest 
son of the Rev. C. T. Arnold, of Rugby. 

At Umritsur, Punjab, Gertrude, wife of 
Major Granville F. J. Lewin, and only 
child of the late Hon. Percy Taylor Pellew. 

June 10. At sea, aged ,58, Col.! W. 
Lamb, late H.M.’s Bengal Army. 

At Seepree, Central India, aged 19, 
William Burnett McKechnie, Ensign 98rd 
Highlanders, third son of the-late Alex- 
po, McKechnie, M.D., Inspector-General 
of Hospitals and Fleets, R.N. 

June 15. At Rangoon, Birmah, Major 
G. H. Stiles, of the Madras Staff Corps. 

June 17. At Malta, aged 16 months, 
Richard Oliver Cooper, only son of Lieut.- 
Col. Glyn, commanding 24th Regt. 

June 19. At Kingston, Canada, aged 81, 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Cranstoun Dixon, 
formerly of the 90th Regt. 

June 21. At Mauritius, Edward, second 
surviving son of the late Gen. Sir James 
Douglas, G.C.B. 

June 25. At Jamaica, Horace Travers, 
esq., Assistant Commissary-Gen. 

June 28. At Simla, aged 27, Charles 
Whiteman Thomas, Capt. 21st Hussars, 
only son of H. Leigh Thomas, esq., of 
Bryn Elwy, Flintshire. 

At Maoshera, Punjab, India, Lieut. 
Horace Arthur Wells, 19th Regt. 

June 29. At Maoshera, Punjab, Capt. 
Thomas Palmer, Paymaster 19th Regt. 

June 30. At Hydrabad, Deccan, aged 
31, Assistant-Surgeon J. McL. Pember- 
ton, M.D., Bengal Medical Service, second 
son of the late Capt. R. B. Pemberton, 
Bengal Army. 

Lost, with all on board, on the passage 
from New York to London, Capt. Joseph 
Mathers, of the ship Fychow. 

July 1. At Fort Benton, U.S., acciden- 
tally drowned, aged 44, Gen. Thomas 
Francis Meagher, secretary and acting- 
governor of Montana Territory. The de- 
ceased, who was well known in connection 
with political disturbances in Ireland, was 
born at Waterford, Ireland, on the 3rd of 
August, 1823. At the age of twenty- 
three he was regarded as one of the 
leaders of the ‘* Young Ireland” 
which seceded from the followers of 
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O’Connell. In ‘1848 he was one of the 
delegates sent to congratulate the French 
Republic. He took an active in the 
movements of the Young Ireland party 
in 1848, was arrested, and sentenced to 
death. The sentence was commuted to 
banishment for life to Van Diemen’s 
Land, from which he escaped, and landed 
in New York in May, 1852. In 1861 he 
raised a company, and joined the 69th 
Regt., New York State Militia, under 
Gen. Corcoran. He acted as major at 
Bull Run, and after the return of the re- 
giment he raised a brigade, and was com- 
missioned a brigadier-general of volun- 
teers. In 1865 he was appointed secretary 
of the territory of Montana, and for some 
time has been its acting governor.—New 
York Tribune. 

July 6. At Kilboy, Nenagh, co. Tippe- 
rary, aged 55, Lady Dunally. Her lady- 
ship was the Hon. Anna Maria Louisa, 
only dau. of Cornelius, 1st Viscount Lis- 
more, by Lady Eleanor Butler, 2nd dau. 
of John, 17th Earl of Ormonde, and was 
born in December, 1811; she married, in 
1841, Henry, 3rd Lord Dunally, by whom 
she had issue three children. 

At The Priory, Earls Colne, aged 88, 
H Holgate Carwardine, esq. He was 
the eldest surviving son of the late Rev. 
Thomas Carwardine, of Colne Priory (who 
died in 1824), by Anne, dau. of John Hol- 
gate, esq., of London. He was born in 
1779, was a deputy-lieutenant for Essex, 
lord of the manors of Earls Colne and 
Colne-Priory, and patron of the endowed 
vicarage of Earls Colne. 

July 9. At Tadousac, Quebec, Canada, 
— one year and four months, Alice 

argaret, only child of Sir Henry and 
Lady Alice Havelock. 

At Tripoli, aged 29, of typhus fever, 
Grace Letitia, wife of Edward Henry 
Walker, British Vice-Consul, Tripoli. 

July 12. At Kingston Vale, Roehamp- 
ton, 72, Capt. Edward William 
Harris, late of H.M.I.N. 

At Babbicombe, Torquay,aged 70, Lieut.- 
Col. Twopeny, late 78th Highlanders. 

July 14, At Springhead, Gravesend, 
aged 107, Mrs. Clayton. The deceased 
was the mother of Mrs. Arthur, proprie- 
tress of the water-cress beds at Spring- 
head. She was born in Jan., 1760, and 
until lately assisted her daughter, Mrs. 
Arthur. Her health was uniformly good ; 
she generally rose at six a.m., and retired 
at nine p.m., and walked often to Graves- 
end, a distance of three miles, without ap- 
parent fatigue—this she did within two 
months of her decease. 

July 15. On board the ship England, 
while on his homeward voyage from New 
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Zealand, aged 24, Alfred Woodward, esq. 
He was the third son of Robert Wood- 
ward, esq., of Arley Castle, Bewdley, by 
Mary, youngest dau. of William Hall, esq., 
of Royal Court, Ripple. He was born in 
1842, and was a Lieut. 12th Foot. 

July 17. At Farr House, Inverness- 
shire, aged 78, Lieut.-Col. Mackintosh, of 
Farr. The deceased was a magistrate and 
deputy-lieut. for co. Inverness, and was 
formerly Lieut.-Col. Madras Infantry. 

At La Tour de Peilz, near Vevey, aged 
52, Elizabeth Jane, wife of Maj. Marindin, 
formerly of the Ist Regt. 

At Camp House, Clifton, Pristol, aged 
74, Charles Pinney, esq. The deceased 
was the second son of the late John Pretor, 
esq. (who assumed the name of Pinney, 
by royal licence, on succeeding to the 
Pinney estates in 1740), by Jane, only 
dau. of Major William Burt Weekes, of 
Nevis. He was born in 1793, and was 
mayor of Bristol during the riots of 1830- 
31. He married, in 1830, Frances Mary, 
fourth dau. of the late John Still, esq., of 
Knoyle, Wilts, by whom he has left issue 
two sons and one dau. 

July 18. At Baggrave Hall, Leicester- 
shire, aged 68, Edwyn Burnaby, esq. He 
was the eldest son of the late Lasso An- 
drew Burnaby, esq., of ve Hall 
(who died in 1826), by Mary, dau. and 
heir of the Rev. Wm. G. Browne, rector 
of Burrow, co. Leicester. He was born in 
1799, and was educated at Christ Church, 
Oxford. He was a magistrate and deputy- 
lieut. for co, Leicester, served as High 
Sheriff of that county in 1864, and was 
a gentleman of Her Majesty's Privy 
Chamber. Mr. Burnaby, who was for- 
merly a Capt. 8rd Dragoon Guards, mar- 
ried, in 1829, Anne Caroline, dau. of 
Thomas Salisbury, esq., of Oakley Park, 
Wilts, by whom he has left issue an only 
son, Lieut.-Col. Edwyn Sherard Burnaby, 
now of Baggrave Hall, who was born in 
1830, and married, in 1864, Louisa Julia 
Mary, dau. of the late Sir Woolstan 
Dixie, bart. 

At Dryhill, Tunbridge, Kent, aged 44, 
John Augustus Conroy, esq., eldest son of 
the late Major Llewellyn Conroy. 

At Brighton, aged 42, the Rev. Harry 
Walter Sargent, incumbent of St. John 
Baptist, Oxford. The deceased was the 
fourth son of the late William Sargent, 
esq., of Putney-heath, and was born in 
1825. He was educated at Merton Coll. 
Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 1847, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1850; he was 
also a Fellow of his college, and was ap- 
pointed incumbent of St. John’s in 
1855. His refined and high-minded cha- 
racter as a Christian gentleman, joined to a 
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most amiable disposition and an unaffected 
iety, endeared him to all, whether among 
bis brother-fellows, his parishioners, or the 
members of his choir, who came into 
more immediate contact with him. To 
his careful religious training, especially in 
their preparation for Confirmation and 
first Communion, many of the latter are 
most deeply indebted, and by them he 
will be ever most affectionately remem- 
bered. The very beautiful choral ser- 
vices, for which his church has for some 
years past been so favourably known, 
were entirely his work, the result of his 
energy, his taste, and his munificence. 
Mr. Sargent’s last work was the prepara- 
tion of an improved Gregorian Psalter, 
which came into use in St. John’s Church 
last Whitsuntide. He had previously 
edited a hymn-book for the use of his 
congregation, also the Morning and Even- 
ing Prayer and Litany, with the music, 
the Canticles set to the Tones, and, in 
conjunction with the Rev. Dr. Hayne, a 
tune-book, containing many new and 
beautiful melodies. Mr. Sargent was 
buried on the 26th July, near to the grave 
of his father in the churchyard of Wool- 
lavington, near Petworth, where lie the 
remains of many members of the Sargent 
family, to which Lavington House, now 
the private residence of the Bishop of 
Oxford, and the adjoining property, be- 
longed.— Guardian. 

At Stubbings, Berks, aged 73, Caroline 
Anne, relict of the late Henry Skrine, 
esq., of Stubbings and Warleigh, Somer- 
set. She was the dau. of the late Rev. 
Benjamin Spry, canon of Salisbury and 
vicar of Bedminster, Somerset, by his 
second wife, a dau. of the Rev. Richard 
Huntley, of Boxwell, co. Gloucester. She 
was married, in 1812, to Mr. Henry 
Skrine, by whom (who died in 1853), she 
had issue three sons and four daus. 

At Great Orton Rectory, Carlisle, aged 
47, Sophia, wife of the Rev. Wm. Theed, 
and dau. of the late Rev. Wm. Waters, of 
Rippingale, Lincolnshire. 

July 19, At Margate, Maria, widow of 
the Rev, John Channing Abdy, M.A., 
rector of St. John’s, Southwark. Mrs. Abdy 
was the only child of Richard Smith, 
esq., a solicitor of the City of London, 
and niece of James and Horace Smith, 
the authors of the far-famed “ Rejected 
Addresses.” Her first years were spent 
in the neighbourhood of Russell-square. 
She showed in early years a talent for 
writing both in prose and poetry. Her 
first contributions appeared in the pages 
of the “‘ New Monthly,” under the signa- 
ture of “M. A.”; and she subsequently 
became connected with the “ Metropo- 
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litan,” while it was under the editorial 
care of Thomas Campbell. Her verses 
frequently appeared in the “ Annuals,” 
which some years ago were so popular, 
especially in the “‘ Keepsake,” and in 
the “ Book of Beauty,” under the manage- 
ment of the Countess of Blessington. 
Mrs. Abdy’s writings have appeared of 
late years in various periodicals. Her 
poems have been collected in eight 
volumes, which are however comparatively 
little known to the public, as they were 
printed for private circulation only among 
her friends. The deceased lady was 
married in early life to the Rev. John 
Channing Abdy, rector of St. John’s, 
Southwark, by whom she has left issue an 
only child, the Rev. Albert Channing 
Abdy, of Worcester Coll., Oxford. Mrs. 
Abdy was buried in St. Peter’s Church- 
yard, in the Isle of Thanet. 

At Doynton Rectory, Bath, Sarah, relict 
of the late Lewis Clutterbuck, esq., of 
Newark Park, Gloucester, and dau. of 
William Balfour, esq., of Edinburgh. 

At Fitz Rectory, Shrewsbury, aged 77, 
the Rev. Daniel Nihill, M.A. He was 
educated at St. John’s Coll., Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1818, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1822; he was appointed 
to the rectory of Fitz in 1848. 

At Bratoft Rectory, Lincolnshire, aged 
97, Louisa, widow of the Rev. William 
Benson Ramsden, rector of Great Stam- 
bridge, Essex. 

At Allerton Hall, Liverpool, Archibald 
Sinclair, esq. 

At 1, Bryanstone-square, suddenly, 
aged 48, Madame Anne Musurus. The 
deceased lady was of Greek nationality, 
being a dau. of Prince Vogarides ; she was 
married, in 1839, to Musurus Pasha, a 
member of one of the first families of 
Constantinople, and whose eldest brother 
is a member of the Great Council of the 
Empire, and the youngest is Prince of 
Samos. The deceased lady came to Eng- 
land in 1851, with Musurus Pasha, on his 
appointment as Turkish ambassador at the 
Court of St. James’s. She was tempo- 
rarily interred at Kensal-green Cemetery, 
prior to her removal to Constantinople. 
The deceased lady was suddenly taken ill 
during the festivities at the India House, 
in honour of the Sultan’s visit to Eng- 
land. She leaves a family of two sons 
and four daughters. 

July 20. At Montalegre, Lausanne, 
aged 39, the Rev. George Read Adam, 
B.A., of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, incumbent 
of St. Mary's, Kilburn, N.W. He was 
formerly curate of Harrow. 

At Kent Lodge, Regent’s-park, aged 87, 
Elizabeth, widow of Major-Gen. Farrer, 
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and eldest dau. of the late William 
Helyar, esq., of Coker Court, Somerset. 

Aged 70, the Rev. Henry Holme-Airey, 
incumbent of Selside, near Kendal. He 
was formerly second master of Sedbergh 
Grammar-school. 

At Rutland-gate, Hyde-park, Margaret 
Ann, widow of George Lyall, esq., for- 
merly M.P. for London. 

At 6, Widcombe-crescent, Bath, aged 66, 
the Hon. William Church MacDougall, 
late one of her Majesty's Puisne Judges 
of the Supreme Court of Jamaica. 

July 21. At Dunoon, Argyleshire, N.B., 
aged 75, Robert Eglinton, esq., of Dunoon 
Castle. 

At Leamington, aged 66, the Rev. 
Robert Townshend Forester. The de- 
ceased was born in 1801, and educated at 
Jesus Coll., Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A. in 1825; he was formerly of 
Elmley Lodge, Droitwich, and vicar of 
High Ercall, Salop. 

At Vanbrugh-park, Blackheath, Oliver 
William Lang, esq., late Master Ship- 
wright of the Royal Dockyard, Chatham. 
The last ship the construction of which 
he superintended was the Achilles, which, 
next the Minotaur,was the largest armour- 
clad ship at the late naval review. Mr. 
Lang’s health had been failing for the last 
two years. He then received a severe 
shock by the death of his eldest son, a 
lieutenant R.N., who was killed on the 
West Coast of Africa while in the execu- 
tion of his duty. 

At Hyde-park-street, aged 81, Louisa, 
wife of Capt. Robert Locke. 

July 22. At Little Trinity-lane, aged 85, 
Mrs. Hill, relict of the Rev. Isaac Hill. 

At Little Horwood, Bucks, aged 68, the 
Rev. Thomas Burbank Holt, late vicar of 
that parish. He was educated at Queen’s 
Coll., Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 
1822, M.A. in 1825; he was appointed 
vicar of Little Horwood in 1841. 

July 23. At Toronto, Canada, aged 65, 
the Hon. 8. B. Harrison, barrigter-at-law. 
He was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple in 1832. 

At East Lavant, aged 78, the Hon. 
Elinor Knight, widow of Joseph Knight, 
esq. She was the youngest dau. of John, 
1st Lord De Blaquiere, by Eleanor, dau. 
of Robert Dobson, esq., of Anne’s Grove, 
co. Cork; she was born in 1789, and mar- 
ried, in 1822, to J. Knight, esq., who 
died in 1863. 

Elizabeth Lindsay- Alexander, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. J. R. Campbell, D.D., of 
Bradford, Yorks. 

At Pitfirrane, Fife, aged 6, Katherine 
Margaret, dau. of Sir P. A Halkett, bart. 

At Harrow, aged 29, Barbara, wife of the 
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Rev. James Jeakes, and dau. of the late 
George Malcolm, esq., of Liverpool. 

At Navenby, Lincolnshire, aged 54, 
the Rev. Henry Brookland Mason, M.A. 
He was educated at Christ Coll., Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1837, 
and M.A. in 1840 ; he was appointed to 
the rectory of Navenby in 1859. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 25, William 
Henry Skinner, esq., barrister-at-law. He 
was the second son of the late John 
Skinner, esq., of Bombay, and was born 
in 1842; he was called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s.inn in 1866. 

At Corse, near Gloucester, aged 62, the 
Rev. William Wilson. He was educated 
at St. Peter’s Coll., Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1834, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1837; he was vicar of Haughton 
Regis, Beds, from 1846 to 1855, when 
he was instituted vicar of Corse. 

July 24. At Cambridgetown, Sandhurst, 

8 months, Lettice Charlotte, dau. of 
Gerald E. Boyle and Lady Theresa Boyle. 

At Hampstead, Jane Pye, wife of the 
Rev. Joseph Irving, of Kilburn, W. 

At Dallington, Sussex, aged 38, Caro- 
line, wife of the Rev. Ralph Raisbeck 
Tatham, vicar of Dallington, 

At Southampton, aged 67, Rear-Admiral 
Edward Burnaby Tinling. He entered the 
navy July, 1814, and served in the Queen 
Charlotte, flag-ship of Lord Exmouth, at 
the bombardment of Algiers in 1816; in 
the Curlew in 1818-19 in an expedition 
against the pirates of the Persian Gulf. 
He was subsequently employed on the 
Mediterranean and West Indian stations, 
and was posted Dec. 27, 1843, and became 
retired rear-admiral March 23, 1863. He 
married, in 1844, Mary Ann, dau. of the 
late Francis Brace, esq., and niece of the 
late Vice-Admiral Sir E. Brace, K.C.B. 

July 25. At Lansdowne Lodge, Putney, 
aged 76, the Countess of Kilmorey. Her 
ladyship was the fifth dau. of George Gun 
Cunninghame, esq., of Mount Kennedy, 
co. Wicklow; she was born in 1790, and 
married in March, 1814, to Francis, Earl 
of Kilmorey, by whom she had issue three 
sons and one daughter. Her eldest son, 
Viscount Newry, died in May, 1851. 

At Earlswood, Reigate, aged 46, Lord 
Robert Renebald Pelham-Clinton. The 
deceased was the youngest son of Heury 
Pelham, 4th Duke of Newcastle, by 
Elizabeth, dau. of Edmund Miller Mundy, 
esq., of Shipley, Derbyshire. He was born 
on the 15th of October, 1820, was edu- 
cated at Eton, and was a lieutenant of the 
Sherwood Rangers. The deceased noble- 
man, who was a Liberal Conservative in 
politics, formerly represented North Not- 
tinghamshire in the House of Commons, 
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being first returned at the general election 
in 1852, in conjunction with Lord Henry 
Bentinck, and also returned with the pre- 
sent Speaker of the House of Commons 
at the elections in 1857 and 1859. He 
was compelled to retire from his legislative 
duties at the close of the last Parliament 
on account of his bad health. 

At Orby, Lincolnshire, aged 85, the 
Rev. John Campbell. 

At 12, Devonshire-place, Portland-place, 
aged 54, Henry Dundas Drummond, esq. 
The deceased was the second son of the 
late George Harley-Drummond, esq., of 
Drumtochty, by Margaret, dau. of the late 
Alexander Munro, esq., and was born in 
1812; he married, in 1838, Sophia Jane, 
only surviving dau. of the late Charles C. 
Mackinnon, esq., but has left no issue. 

At Harrogate, aged 73, Commander 
William Liardet, R.N. He was a son of 
the late John Liardet, esq., by Lady Per- 
petue Catherine de Paul de Lamanon 
d’Albe, and was born in 1794, He entered 
the navy in 1806, as first-class volunteer 
on board the edwing, and served for some 
time on the Mediterranean and Newfound- 
land stations. In 1846 he was appointed 
to the charge of a station in the Coast 
Guard. He married, in 1836, Adeline 
Eliza, youngest dau. of the late Thomas 
Pinnock,’ esq., of Jamaica, by whom he 
had issue two sons and one dau. 

At 2, Pomona-place, Hammersmith, 
aged 91, Christopher Willoughby, esq. 

July 26. At Munich, aged 52, Otho, 
ex-King of Greece. See OBITUARY. 

At Clonmel, co. Tipperary, aged 66, 
the Hon. Frances Sadlier Prittie. He 
was the third son of the late Hon. Francis 
Aldborough Prittie, of Corville, co. Tippe- 
rary (who died in 1853), by his second 
wife, Elizabeth, dau. of the late Right 
Hon. George Ponsonby, and brother of 
Henry, 3rd Lord Dunalley ; he was born 
in 1811, and married, first, in 1838, Mary, 
only child of the Hon. Peter Rose, of 
Demerara; secondly, 1846, Susanna, only 
dau. of Wm. H. Carter, esq., of Castle 
Martin, co. Kildare; and thirdly, 1858, 
Janet Elizabeth, second dau. of Edward 
G. Bell, esq., of Streamstown, co. Mayo. 

At Longwood, Langholm, N.B., aged 
80, Col. Borthwick, late of H.M.’s Indian 
Army. 

At Stone House, Exton, aged 61, John 
Guy Evered, esq. The deceased was a 
son of the late John Evered, esq., of Hill 
House, Otterhampton, and was born in 
1806; he was Lord of the Manor of 
Exton, and Capt. Somerset Militia. 

In London, aged 62, Georgiana, wife 
of George Fursdon, esq., of Fursdon, 
Devon. She was the dau. of H. G. 
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Alleyne, esq., of Barbadoes, and was 
married to Mr. Fursdon in 1825. 

At Mount Radford House, Exeter, aged 
64, the Rev. Charles Rodwell Roper, M.A. 
He was the only son of the late Robert 
Roper, esq., of Wicken Hall, Suffolk, b: 
Catherine, third dau. of Lionel Rodwell, 
esq., of the ancient Norfolk family of that 
name. He was born at Wicken Hall in 
1802; educated at the Grammar Schools 
of Walsham and Hingham, and graduated 
at St. John’s Coll., Oxford, in 1821. In 
1824 he was appointed to the second 
mastership of Bromsgrove Grammar 
School, and in 1826 was ordained to the 
curacy of Cofton-Hackett, diocese Wor- 
cester. In 1830 he became principal of 
the Proprietary College of Monat Radford, 
which he subsequently purchased. In 
1840 he was appointed to the rectory of 
St. Olave, Exeter, which he resigned in 
April, 1867. Mr. Roper was an uncom- 
promising High Churchman, and the 
originator in Exeter of the movement for 
choral services, church decorations, and 
the like. In connexion with this subject 
he incurred great obloquy and oppo- 
sition; but with singular and undaunted 
courage he persevered, and lived to see 
the movement triumphant. The rev. 
gentleman married in 1826, Annette, 
eldest dau. of William Bradford, esq., of 
Warwick Castle, Spanish Town, by whom 
he has left one son, Charles Harriott, 
surgeon to the Devon and Exeter Hos- 
pital; and also three daus. 

July 27. At Seelisberg, Switzerland, 
the Hon. Mrs. Henry Pakenham. She 
was Eliza Catherine, second dau. of the 
late Rev. William Sandford, and sister of 
Henry, 2nd Lord Mount-Sandford, and 
married, in 1822, the Hon. and Rev. 
Henry Pakenham, late dean of St. Patrick’s 
and Christ Church, Dublin, by whom, 
who died in1863,she had issue three sons 
and two daus. 

At Guernsey, Col. William Frederick 
Carter, C.B., 63rd Regt. 

At 6, St. Alban’s-road, Kensington, 
aged 63, Elizabeth, wife of Wm. Hamp- 
shire, esq., paymaster of her Majesty’s 
Household. 

At Edgbaston, aged 76, James Hunt, 
esq., J.P. 

At Brook House, Stafford, aged 72, 
John Kenderdin2, esq., Commander R.N. 
The deceased entered the Navy as first- 
class volunteer on board the Princess 
Caroline in 1808, and, being subsequently 
transferred to the Cressy, served for some 
time on the West India and Home Sta- 
tions. He married, in 1827, Elizabeth 
Harriet, dau. of Mr. Brutton, governor of 
Stafford Gaol. 
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At Warrington-terrace, Maida-hill, aged 
47,°Caroline, widow of Samuel Phillips, 
author of “ Essays from the Times.” 

At Gibraltar, aged 22, Clara Anna, the 
wife of Capt. the Hon. T. O. W. Plunkett, 
resident magistrate at Longford. She 
was the only child of John Kirkby, esq., 
of Fernbank, co. York, and married to 
the Hon. Mr. Plunkett in 1862. 

July 28. At Alloa, N.B., in his 97th 
year, Mr. Robert Christie. He was born at 
Dollar in April, 1770, and at the age of 
thirteen engaged in the merchant service as 
cabin-boy of the Caledonia, but left that 
ship and joined another belonging to 
Greenock. He had not been long on 
board of her, however, when the “ press- 
gang ” made its appearance there, and 

e, along with several of his ship- 
mates, were forced on board H.M.’s ship 
Bloodhound, where he remained under 
training for some time. He was after- 
wards transferred to the St. Joseph, and 
fought on board of her at San Domingo. 
After this he was transmitted to the 
Superb, and fought with Nelson at Copen- 
hagen, and in several other engagements, 
including the battle of Trafalgar. He 
was engaged also at the battle of Algiers. 
The last won he es part in was Nava- 
rino. Altogether he was engaged in 
nearly forty battles and skirmishes, and, 
strange to say, in all these conflicts he 
never received a wound. After peace 
was restored, Mr. Christie was in 1620 dis- 
ch with a pension of 20/. per annum, 
which he received up to his death. 

At Exmouth, Emily, dau. of the late 
Col. and Lady Cecilia La Touche, of 
Marlay. 

At Hertingfordbury Park, Herts, aged 
70, Edward Lewis, esq. 

At 60, Albion-road, Dalston, aged 52, 
the Rev. Charles Lyford, incumbent of St. 
Michael’s, Shoreditch. He was educated 
at New Inn Hall, Oxford, where he gra- 
duated B.A. in 1844. 

At Dover, aged 87, Mary Tovey Rose, 
relict of the late H. L. Rose, esq., Capt. 
3rd Dragoons. 

Aged 44, the Rev. Charles Tufnell, 
vicar of Stourpaine, Dorset. He was edu- 
cated at Balliol College, Oxford, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1847, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1850; he was instituted to the 

i of Stourpaine in 1854. 
ayy ten Weald, aged 38, the Rev. 
Graham Tyndall. 

July 29. At St. Helier’s, Jersey, aged 
77, Lieut.-Col. G. J. B. Johnston, late of 
the Bengal Army. 

At Cambridge, aged 54, Kenneth Ma- 
caulay, esq., Q.C. See OsiTuary. 

At Hazelhurst, Hants, aged 45, Hugh 


[Srpr. 


H. J. Massy, esq. He was the eldest son 
of the late Hon. George Wm. Massy, by 
J. H. Smith Barry, coq, of Mantrey4iial. 

. H. Smi > C8Q.5 0 rey ‘ 
co. Chester, and grandson of Hugh, 3rd 
Lord Massy; he was born in 1822, was a 
Major Hants Artillery Militia, and for- 
merly Capt. 44th Regt. He married, in 
1850, Annie Margaret, second dau. of the 
late Morgan John Evans, esq., of Llwyn- 
barried, co. Radnor, by whom he had issue 
three sons and one dau. 

Major John Somner Sedley, formerly in 
the Royal Staff Corps, late ist Class Bar- 
rack Master of the Mauritius, and one of 
the few surviving Waterloo officers. 

July 30. At Ewell, Surrey, aged 75, 
Sir John R. Reid, bart. See OprruarRy. 

At Wilton Rectory, Salisbury, aged 44, 
the Rev. Richard Seymour Conway 
Chermside. He was the eldest son of the 
late Sir Robert Alexander Chermside, 
many years physician to the British Em- 
bassy at Paris (who died in 1861), by Jane 
Merriel, dau. of R. Williams, esq. ; he was 
born in 1823, and was educated at the 
Sorbonne, Paris, and took his degree of 
B.A. there at the age of sixteen. He 
graduated B.A. at Exeter College, Oxford, 
in 1844, and proceeded M.A. in 1847. 
In 1848 he was presented by the late 
Earl of Pembroke to the living of Wil- 
ton. He was an excellent linguist, and 
a good classical and Oriental scholar. 
He painted and carved well, was an able 
geologist, and had a most extraordinary 
memory. He wrote for Macmillan’s and 
the Dublin University Magazine only a 
few days before his death. Mr. Chermside 
attended and took part in the great anti- 
ritualistic meeting recently held at Salis- 
bury. In 1857 the rev. gentleman was 
appointed to a prebendal stall at Salisbury 
Cathedral. He married, in 1846, Emily, 
dau. of J. Dawson, esq., and niece of the 
late John Walter, esq., M.P., by whom he 
has left a large family. His eldest dau., 
Mabel, was married, in 1866, to Alfred 
Morrison, esq., of Fonthill, Wilts. 

At 62, St. George’s-square, aged 14 
months, Lina Augusta, dau. of Capt. the 
Hon. Hugh Hare. 

At Prince’s Risborough, Augusta Maria 
Keats, wife of Admiral Keats, of Port- 
hill, Bideford. She was the dau. of Gyles 
King Lyford, esq., of Winchester, and 
married Admiral Keats, as his second 
wife, in 1835. 

At 11, Lower Belgrave-street, aged 73, 
Mary Ann, widow of John Pascal Larkins, 
esq-, B.C.S. 

At Rugby, aged 66, Philadelphia Pal- 
mer, widow of the Rev. J. P. Rhoades, 
sometime rector of Clonmel, Ireland. 
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At Chardstock, aged 57, Honora Sarah, 
wife of the Rev. C. Woodcock. 

At South Bersted, Bognor, Mrs. Char- 
lotte Wright, widow of Dr. Robert Henry 
Wright, Physician to the Forces, late of 


Jersey. 

July 31. Kathleen Henrietta Frances, 
wife of the Hon. Henry Brodrick. She 
was the fourth dau. of the late Richard 
Brouncker, esq., of Boveridge, Dorset, and 
was married in 1862. 

At 40, Porchester-terrace, W., Lieut.- 
Col. Hay, late of the Carabineers. 

At 28, Wilton-place, aged one year and 
two months, Susan Mary Cecil, dau. of 
Capt. Cecil Ives, R.H.G., and of the Hon. 
Mrs. Cecil Ives. 

At Sydney-street, Brompton, aged 49, 
Henry O'Malley, esq., barrister-at-law. 
He was the youngest son of the late Sir 
Samuel O’Malley, bart., of Kilboyne 
House, Ireland, by Jane, dau. of J. 
Reilly, esq., and was born in 1818. 

At 6, Clarence-place, Penzance, aged 80, 
Wilmot Robyns, relict of the late Major- 
Gen. Robyns. 

At Roxbury, Massachusetts, U.S., aged 
78, Miss Catherine Maria Sedgwick, a 
popular writer of the United States. Miss 
Sedgwick’s first book, entitled “A New 
England Tale,” was published in 1822; 
and two years later appeared “ Redwood,” 
which was reprinted in England, and was 
almost immediately translated into French, 
Swedish, and Italian. Her subsequent 
works were ‘‘ Hope Leslie, or Early Times 
in America,” published in 1827; “ Cla- 
rence,” 1830; “ Le Bossu,” in 1832; and 
“The Linwoods,” in 1835. During the 
three years following appeared the “ Poor 
Rich Man,” “Live and Let Live,” “ Means 
and Ends,” “ Home,” and “ Love Tokens 
for Children.” In 1841 she published, on 
her return from Europe, a book of travel, 
entitled “ Letters from Abroad to Kindred 
at Home;” and in 1845 appeared “ Milton 
Harvey and Other Tales.” In 1857, these 
were followed by a novel of American 
Society, under the title of “ Married or 
Single,” and in the following year she 
gave us a “ Life of Joseph Curtis.” Her 
success as a writer was assured at the first ; 
besides her larger works, she contributed 
4 great number of essays and stories to 
magazine literature. 

Aged 56, the Rev. J. C. Simpson, of 
Hounslow. 

At Ryde, Angel Emily, dau. of John 
Herbert Foley, esq., of Ridgway, Pem- 
brokeshire, and widow of the Rev. William 
Vernon, rector of Hanbury, co. Worcester. 

At Dysertegney, co. Londonderry, aged 
86, the Rev. Sir William I. Macartney, 
bart. See Osrruary. 
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Aug. 1. At the residence of her father, 
Mr. Scott, of Highfield House, Wath-upon- 
Dearne, aged 31, Mary, wife of Mr. J. A. 
Beaumont, solicitor, of Moorgate street. 

82, Percivall Hare Earle, esq., 
eldest son of the late Sir James Earle. 

At South Park, Reigate, aged 80, the 
Rev. George Hough, M.A. He was edu- 
cated at Pembroke Coll., Oxford, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1808, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1811; in 1858 he was instituted 
to the rectory of Yelford, Oxon. He was 
formerly incumbent of South Crossland, 
Yorkshire, and late Senior Colonial Chap- 
lain, Cape of Good Hope. 

At Barrymore House, Wargrave, Berks, 
aged 60, E. W. Seale, esq. 

At Maidstone, aged 94, Alicia, widow of 
Thomas Sweetlove, esq. 

Aug. 2. At 34, Dorset-square, aged 72, 
Edward Nicholas Hurt, esq. He was the 
fourth son of the late Charles Hurt, esq., 
of Wirksworth, by Susannah, dau. of Sir 
R. Arkwright, Knt.; he was born in 1795, 
and married, in 1823, Caroline, youngest 
dau. of Joseph Strutt, esq. (she died in 
1834). 

At Montrose, aged 82, Archibald Mac- 
neill, esq., J.P., late Capt. 91st, in which 
regiment he served in the Peninsula. 

At Cliftonville, Brighton, aged 72, 
Major-Gen. Charles Henry Mee, R.A. 

At Crickley-hill, near Gloucester, aged 
13, William Hugh, eldest son of William 
Pontifex, jun., of Glenlee, Cheltenham. 

At Dublin, aged 32, Capt. Roberts 
Torrens Pratt, 69th Regt. He was the 
third son of Lieut.-Gen. Sir T. S. Pratt, 
K.C.B., by Frances Agnes, dau. of J. 8. 
Cooper, esq., and was born in 1834. 

At Tollerton, Notts, aged 59, the Rev. 
Richard Charles Ward, B.A. He was 
educated at Trinity Coll., Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1831, and was insti- 
tuted to the rectory of Tollerton in 1840. 

At Laurieston Lodge, Hampstead, 

75, Col. Richard Westmore, 33rd Regt. 

Aug. 3. At 61, Chester-square, aged 
28, Katharine Mary, wife of the Rev. 
Frederick Boyd. She was the only child 
of H. W. Beauclerk, esq., and was married 
in 1864. 

At 5, Seymour-place, Wandsworth-road, 
aged 51, Henry Allan Duncan, esq,, 
M.R.C.S., &c., third son of the late Capt. 
J. M. Duncan, R.N. 

At Bath, agéd 15, Emily Lucilla, eldest 
child of the Rev. Henry Stuart Fagan, 
rector of Charlcombe. 

At Bewdley, Commander Benjamin 
Hart, R.N., formerly of Kelvedon, Essex. 
The deceased entered the navy in 1807 as 
clerk on board the Petrel, employed on 
the Jamaica station ; he became midship- 
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man of the Minotaur in 1809, and served 
in that vessel on the Baltic station in Dec., 
1810, when he had the misfortune to be 
shipwrecked on the Haak Sands, near 
Texel, and taken prisoner. He was re- 
leased from captivity in 1814, and sub- 
sequently served off Lisbon and Cork, and 
in the Mediterranean. 

At Horton, aged 53, the Rev. George 
William Hutchins, M.A., incumbent of 
Horton-cum-Piddington. He was educated 
at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, where he gra- 
duated B.A. in 1839, and proceeded M.A. 
in 1842; he was formerly curate of Dod- 
ington, Somerset. 

At Margate, aged 70, Anne, wife of 
Alderman S. Mercer. 

At Millfield, Ryde, I. of Wight, Rachael 
Mary, widow of Sir Robert Oliver, K.C.B. 

At Pentreheylin, co. Montgomery, Wil- 
liam Ross Turner, late Capt. 3rd Regt. 

Aug. 4. At Fairfield, co. Dublin, at an 
advanced age, Sidney E., widow of the 
Rev. Thomas Acton. 

At Caversham Park, Reading, aged 79, 
William Crawshay, esq. See Osrruary. 

At Stonehouse, Gloucestershire, aged 
79, Robert Stephens Davies, esq., a deputy- 
lieutenant and magistrate for that county. 

At Chilworth Manor, Guildford, from 
tetanus, aged 19, Robert Alfred Godwin- 
Austen, third son of R. A. C. Godwin- 
Austen, esq. 

At the Grammar School, Lewisham, 
the Rev. George Frederick Lacey, M.A. 
He was educated at Pembroke Coll., Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1837, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1840; he was ap- 
pointed head master of Lewisham Gram- 
mar School in 1858, and was formerly 
head master of the Grammar School, 
Drogheda, Ireland. 

In London, aged 76, Mr. George Pollard. 
The deceased was the founder of the Lon- 
don Joint-Stock Bank, and commenced 
operations in 1836 in Moorgate-street with 
five clerks. He had filled the office of 
manager during the whole time he was 
connected with the establishment until 
within the last few years, when he 
was elected to a seat at the board of 
directors. 

After a brief illness, aged 24, Alex- 
ander Russell, esq., formerly of Calcutta, 
and late of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and a student of the Middle Temple. 

At Springfield Mount, Leeds, aged 71, 
Robert Walker, esq. He was one of the 
four sons of the late Robert Walker, 
esq., of Gildersome, an eminent merchant 
in Leeds, by Sarah, only dau. of John 
Armistead, esq., of Leeds. 

Aug. 5. At Great Malvern, aged 19, 
Kenelm Harris Burland, youngest son of 
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J. B. Harris Burland, esq., of Newent, 
Gloucestershire. 

At Worthing, aged 68, Capt. Thomas 
Cartwright, R.N. The deceased, who 
was born in 1799, entered the navy in 
1812, as first-class volunteer on board the 
Chatham, and served in the North Sea, 
He was afterwards employed on the 
North American and Jamaica stations, 
and was present at the bombardment of 
Algiers in 1816. From 1828 to 1842 he 
was employed in the Coast Guard ser- 
vice. He married, in 1824, Miss Ann 
Bazley, by whom he has left two children. 

At 26, Upper Phillimore-place, Kensing- 
ton, aged 76, Margaret, widow of John 
Elliot, esq., R.N., formerly steward of the 
Royal Hospital at Greenwich. 

At Whitby, Mary Ann Harvey, relict of 
the late Rev. John Harvey, LL.B., rector 
of Finningley, Yorkshire. 

At 62, Pembridge Villas, Bayswater, 
aged 62, John Perry Loveland, esq., J.P. 

At Askam Eryan, near York, aged 73, 
the Rev. John D’Arcy Jervis Preston. 
He was the eldest son of the late Ad- 
miral D'Arcy Preston, of Askam Bryan, 
(who died in 1847), by Sophia, fourth 
dau. of the late Hon. Sir George Nares, 
one of the Judges of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas; he was born in 1794, and 
educated at Merton Coll., Oxford, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1816, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1823. The rev. gentleman, who 
wasa magistrate for the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, married, first, in 1821, Eliza- 
beath, dau. of Peter Spence, esq., of Ken- 
sington ; and secondly, Elizabeth, dau. of 
the late Sir John Gilman, bart. He is 
succeeded in the family estate by his son, 
the Rev. J. D’Arcy Warcop Preston, in- 
cumbent of Sandwich, Kent, who was 
born in 1822, and married, in 1858, 
Emily, dau. of the late Rev. J. Brownlow. 

Aug. 6. At Aberystwith, South Wales, 
aged 65, John Lister, esq., of Shibden 
Hall, Halifax, Yorkshire, a magistrate for 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

At 14, Suffolk-street, Pall-mall, Mary, 
wife of the Rev. Francis Pigou, M.A., in- 
cumbent of St. Philip’s, Regent-street. 

At Winchester, aged 63, Charlotte, wife 
of the Rev. Charles Shipley, of Twyford 
House, Hampshire. 

Aged 52, Frederick Howard-Vyse, 
Commander R.N. He was the third son 
of the late Major-General Howard-Vyse, 
of Stoke Place, Bucks, by Frances, dau. of 
Henry Hesketh, esq., of Newton, Che- 
shire ; he was born in 1815, educated at 
the Royal Naval College, and entered the 
Navy in 1831; and, having passed his 
examination in 1835, served for some 
time in the Mediterranean, at Portsmouth, 
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and in South America. He became a 
commander on the retired list in 1864. 

Aug. 7. At Wiesbaden, the Lady 
Stuart'de Decies. Her ladyship was 
Madame de Ott, and was married, in 
1826, to Lord Stuart de Decies, by whom 
she leaves issue one son and a dau. 

At Lodz, in Polonia, aged 62, Ira Ald- 
ridge, the African actor. See OBITUARY. 

At Wells, Somerset, aged 88, Elizabeth, 
relict of Joseph Blisset, esq., of Letton 
Court, Herefordshire, and dau. and co- 
heir of John Freeman, esq., of Letton. 

In London, aged 36, the Rev. David 
Jones, M.A., incumbent of Llanafan-y- 
Trawscoed and Llanwnnws, co. Cardigan. 

Aug. 8. At Weybridge, aged 74, Mrs. 
Sarah Austin. See Oprruary. 

Suddenly, of apoplexy, aged 62, Mr. 
James Brooke. The deceased had for 
nearly forty years acted as one of the 
principal reporters for the Standard. 
The department specially confided to his 
care was that of the meetings and public 
proceedings arising out of the railway 
system ; and the lucidity and correctness 
of his reports gained for him not only the 
approval of his employers, but the respect 
and esteem of the railway interest. 

Aged 78, John Dawson, esq., barrister- 
at-law. The deceased was born in 1789, 
and called to the bar at the Inner Temple 
in 1838. 

At 51, Westbourne-terrace, Hyde-park, 
aged 74, Sarah, widow of Lieut.-Col. 
Gubbins, C.B. 

At Pomeroy, Honiton, Devon, Henry 
Albert Kenyon-Fuller, esq. 

At 28, Westbourne-park. suddenly, aged 
68, William McIlwaine, esq., Capt. R.N. 
He was born in 1799, and entered the 
Navy in 1811; being made lieutenant, he 
was employed on board the Liffey during 
the Burmese war. He was afterwards 
employed on the Mediterranean station, and 
in the Coast Guard service. He married, 
in 1842, Cecilia, youngest dau. of the late 
Chas. Lambert, esq., of Fitzroy-square. 

At Bath, aged 77, Mary, second dau. of 
the late Rev. Joseph Monkhouse, rector 
of Market Deeping, Lincolnshire. 

Aug. 9. Harriet, wife of the Rev. J. E. 
Alcock, rector of Hawling, Cheltenham. 

At Winchester, aged 82, Martha Cham- 
a widow of Capt. Nat. Turner, 

.E.L.C.S. 


At Instow, North Devon, Frances, 
eldest and last surviving dau. of the late 
Rev. J. T. Pine Coffin, of Portledge. 

Aged 72, Walter Lambert, esq., of 
Castle Lambert, co. Galway. The deceased 
was the eldest son of the late Walter 
Lambert, esq., of Castle Lambert (who 
died in 1824), by Eliza, dau. of Burton 
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Persse, esq., of Moyode Castle, co. Gal- 
way ; he was born in 1795, was educated 
at Trinity Coll., Dublin, and was a magis- 
trate for co. Galway, and served as high 
sheriff of that county 1827-8. He married, 
in 1818, Anne, dau. of Giles Eyre, esq., 
by whom he has left, with other issue, a 
son and heir, Thomas, born in 1820. 

Aged 53, Major Saml. William Russell, 
of Minos, co. Cork, late 98th Regt. 

At Heathfield-road, Hansworth,aged 80, 
the Rev. D. N. Walton, M.A., incumbent 
of St. Silas, Lozells. 

Aug. 10. In London, aged 76, Lady 
McAdam, relict of the late Sir James 
Nicoll McAdam, surveyor-general of roads. 

At Brooklands, Dallington, Sussex, 
Mary, wife of Commander W. Austin, R.N. 

At Upton-upon-Severn, aged 58, the 
Rev. Joseph Hill Grice, M.A. He was 
educated at Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1831, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1833. He was formerly curate of 
Queenhill, co. Worcester, and at the time 
of his decease held the curacy of Ripple, 
near Upton-upon-Severn. 

At Utterby House, Louth, Lincolnshire, 
aged 42, William Henry Harrold, esq., 
M.A., barrister-at-law. The deceased, 
who was born in 1825, was educated at 
Wadham Coll., Oxford, where he gradu- 
ated B.A. in 1847, and proceeded M.A. in 
1850; he was called to the bar at the 
Inner Temple in 1853, and practised on 
the home circuit. 

At Folkestone, at an advanced age, 
Mary Sophia, wife of Capt. Gilbert D. 
Kennicott, R.N. 

At Coolkenno Rectory, co. Wicklow, 
from the effects of illness contracted on 
service in India, aged 32, William, son of 
the Rev. Frederick Owen, and late Capt. 
107th Regt. 

At Edinburgh, Elizabeth, dau. of the 
late W. Tait, esq., of Pirn, Mid-Lothian. 

Aug.11. At Rochester, aged 74, Pene- 
lope, eldest dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Boys, R.M., and granddau. of the late 
Admiral Sir Henry Harvey, K.B. 

At 28, Woburn-square, aged 31, Dr. 
Victor Bazire. The deceased has but 
briefly survived his talented master, 
Trousseau, the translation of whose work 
he was just finishing and enriching with 
many of his own annotations. 

At 97, Ebury-street, Pimlico, aged 81, 
the Rev. John Brown. 

At Chetwynd Park, Salop, aged 71, 
Robert Herbert Clive, esq. 

At Blackpool, aged 68, Frances Mary, 
widow of the Ven. Robert Mosley Master, 
archdeacon of Manchester and rector of 
Croston, and eldest dau. of the late George 
Smith, esq., M.P., of Selsdon, Surrey. 
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At 9, bre: et wo Ang mee 
69, Horatio Joseph Montefiore, esq. 
pyr 20, Upper Seymour-street, W., aged 
39, Robert Henry Page-Henderson, esq., 
of Oswaldkirk, Yorks, and Beckenham 
Place, Kent. 

At Stonyhurst, Lancashire, aged 42, 
Capt. Walter Strickland, R.N. He passed 
his examination for the navy in 1845, 
and was in the following year appointed 
mate of the Excellent gunnery-ship at 
Portsmouth. He obtained his commission 
in 1847, and having served for some time 
in the Pacific, became commander in 
1860. 

At Dover Court, Southsea, Eliza Ange- 
lina, wife of Col. G. H. Willis, assistant- 
Quartermaster-General S.W. District. 

Aug. 12. At 18, Cleveland-square, 
Robert, 5th Earl of Mayo. See OprruaRy. 

At Leamington, aged 73, Christina, 

oungest and only surviving dau. of the 

ite Cosmos Nevill, esq., of Nevill Holt, 
Leicestershire. 

At Geneva, aged 59, John Rogers, esq., 
F.R.S., of River Hill, Sevenoaks, Kent, 
and formerly of Upper Tooting, Surrey. 
He was the only son of the Jate John 


Rogers, esq.,of Upper Tooting (who died in 


1840), by Elizabeth, dau. of John Well- 
ford, esq., of Blackheath ; he was born in 


1807, and educated at Balliol Coll., Ox- 
ford, where he uated B.A. in 1830, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1833; he was 
called to the bar at the Inner Temple in 
1836, and was a magistrate for Kent. He 
married, in 1833, Harriet, second dau. of 
John Thornton, esq., of Clapham, by 
whom he has left, with other issue, John 
Thornton, Capt. 38rd Foot, who was born 
in 1834, and married, in 1862, Margaret, 
second dau. of John Bagwell, esq., of 
Marlfield, co. Tipperary. 

Aged 76, Mr. W. W. Scrimgeour. The 
deceased was the manager of the Union 
Bank of London from its formation in 
1839. On his resignation of that post in 
1865, he was elected a director.. Mr. 
Scrimgeour, previously to his connection 
with the Union Bank, was deputy-prin- 
cipal of the discount office of the Bank 
of England. 

At Pleasley, Derbyshire, aged 59, the 
Rev. Courtney Smith, rector. He was 
educated at Trinity Coll, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1830; he was 
appointed rector of Pleasley in 1856. 

Aug. 18. At Ardwell, N.B., aged 78, 
Sir John McTaggart, bart. See Ostruary. 

At Richmond-hill, aged 67, the Rev. 
Joseph Brown, M.A., rector of Christ- 
church, Blackfriars-road. The deceased 
was educated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1829, 
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and proceeded M.A. in 1833. The career 
of the deceased has been one noted for its 
unceasing acts of charity and benevolence. 
He was presented by Mr. Wilberforce to 
St. Paul's, Mill-hill, in 1833, subsequently 
became cheplain of the Government 
Schools at Norwood, and was transferred 
by the Bishop of London to a large sphere 
of labour in Bethnal-green in 1844. In 
him the poor of that locality found a 
steadfast friend. In 1849 the Bishop of 
Winchester presented him to the rectory 
of Christchurch, Blackfriars, which he 
filled till his death. He was the originator 
of the homes for servants out of place, 
and of the Albert Institution, Blackfriars 
(baths and washhouses, &c.). When the 
late John Minter Morgan founded the 
Cholera Orphan House, since called the 
“National,” he invited the assistance of 
the Rev. Joseph Brown, who may pro- 
perly be said to have practically created 
the institution. He was one of the 
earliest supporters of the Friends of the 
Clergy, and of Lady Herbert’s Female 
Emigration Fund; but that which has 
specially endeared his name to multi- 
tudes was the part he bore in organising 
“rural parties” of the working classes, 
and excursions of the poor from work- 
houses, schools, &c., into the country.— 
Globe. 

At 34, Clapham-road-place, after a few 
days’ illness, aged 41, C. Henry Buckland, 
esq., vicar choral of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Mr. Buckland for some time had been the 
conductor of the special evening services 
and the charity children festival. He 
was buried at Nunhead Cemetery. 

At Abingdon, aged 79, the Rev. Na- 
thaniel Dodson, prebendary of Lincoln, 
late vicar of Abingdon. He was educated 
at St. John’s Coll, Oxford, where he 
graduated B.A. 1809, and proceeded M.A. 
in 1812. Mr. Dodson was appointed rector 
of Buttermere, Wilts, in 1818, and vicar 
of St. Helen’s, Abingdon, in 1824. He 
resigned the latter living about six months 
previous to his decease, on account of in- 
creasing infirmities. For many years he 
presided at the meeting of istrates for 
the Abingdon division of Berks, and was 
chairman of the Board of Guardians of 
the Abingdon Union; but several years 
ago his sight failed, and he necessarily, 
though reluctantly, withdrew from some 
of his active duties. 

Aug. 14. At Rossana, co. Wicklow, the 
Hon. Mrs. Charles Crofton. She was 
Theresa Augusta, third dau. of Daniel 
Tighe, esq., of Rossana, by the Hon. 
Frances, third dau. of the late Hon. Sir E. 
Crofton, bart., and sister of Lord Crofton. 


She married, in 1864, the Hon. Charles 
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St. George Crofton, Lieut. R.N., by whom 
she has left issue three children. 

At Stoughton, Hants, aged 40, the Rev. 
George Beevor Barker, A.M. He was edu- 
cated at Worcester College, Oxford, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1850, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1853 ; at the time of his decease 
he was curate of Stoughton, and pre- 
viously curate of Hurstmonceaux. 

In Paris, aged 34, Lucy Amelia, wife of 
the Rev. G. Hesketh Biggs, vicar of Eat- 
ington, Warwickshire, 

At Whitchurch, Hants, aged 31, Ann, 
wife of William Brewer, Ph.D., M.A., and 
eldest dau. of William Tasker, sen., of 
Upper Clatford. 

At Bank House, King’s Lynn, aged 39, 
Capt. Samuel Gurney Cresswell, R.N. 
He was the third son of the late Francis 
Cresswell, esq., of Lynn, Norfolk, and at- 
tained some celebrity in 1853 in connec- 
tion with Arctic exploration.. On his 
return to his native town, Capt, (then 
Lieut.) Cresswell was entertained at a 
public dinner, at which the late Admiral 
Sir E. Parry emphatically declared that 
he was the first person who had traversed 
the long-attempted North-west P. 

Capt. Cresswell subsequently sailed for 
China, where his health failed from the 
extreme change of climate. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Major-Gen. 
yr McCally, late Comm.-Gen. 


y- 
At Richmond, Yorkshire, Anna M 
Crees, fifth dau. of the late Rev. Mar 

James Pattison, rector of Hauxwell. 

At Dover, aged 88, the Rev. George 
Peche, M.A. He was educated at Pem- 
broke Coll., Oxford, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1812, and M.A. in 1815. 

At 30, St. James’s-square, Notting-hill, 
Sarah Anne, wife of Major Potts, and dau. 
of the late Edward Henderson, esq., of 
Newton-by-the-Sea, Northumberland. 

At Nynehead Court, Sarah Ellen, the 
wife of W. Ayshford Sanford, esq. 

At Carnarvon, aged 77, Louisa Anne 
Watkins, relict of the Rev. John Watkins, 
of Llanfair Hall, and eldest dau. of John 
Edwards, esq., formerly of Kelsterton, 
Flintshire. 

_At Castletown, I. of Man, suddenly, by 
his own hands, Mr. R. T. Quayle, of the 
firm of Quayle and Usher, brewers, of 
Castletown. The deceased was a young 
man, unmarried, and resided with his 
mother. In 1863, he became a member 
of the House of Keyes, and retained his 
seat until 1867, when the election act 
came into force. He then offered himself 
as a candidate for the representation of 
Castletown, but retired from the contest 
two days before the election, 
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Aug. 15. At an advanced age, Eliza- 
beth, widow of Capt. C. W. Bell, of Rich- 
mond, Surrey, and formerly of the &th 
Regt. Madras Light Ca 5 

At Beaumont Rectory, x, the Rev. 
William Robert Browell. He was edu- 
cated at Pembroke Coll., Oxford, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1828, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1831. Afterwards he became a 
Fellow and Tutor of his college, and was, 
in the year 1834, appointed Public Exa- 
miner. He wasa learned theologian, and 
in 1849 brought out a new and revised 
edition of Carwithen’s “History of the 
Church of England.” He was also 
known as a zealous parish priest, an 
earnest supporter of Church Missions and 
Church education. He was for many 
years a Diocesan Inspector of Schools, 
Secretary to the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in the Tendring Hun- 
dred, and Rural Dean of Harwich. 
Latterly his health had failed him, and 
he had withdrawn from active life, retain- 
ing, however, his office of Rural Dean 
until within the last few weeks. Since 
1839 he had been the rector of Beaumont- 
cum-Mose, 

At Caversham-road, N.W., aged 75, 
Capt. Daniel Slyman, R.N. He was born 
in 1792, and entered the navy in 1807 as 
first-class volunteer on board the Barfleur. 
In this vessel and the Temeraire he served 
in the Channel until 1808. He then be- 
came midshipman of the Christian, on the 
home station, and was afterwards em- 
ployed at the Cape of Good Hope, in 
the Channel, West Indies, and at New- 
foundland, in the Galatea, Capt. Slyman 
married, in 1829, Jane, eldest dau. of W. 
Betensen, esq., by whom he has left issue 
five children. 

Aug. 16. AtMerton House, co. Berwick, 
aged 66, the Rt. Hon. Lord* Polwarth. 
See OBITUARY. 

At Brighton, aged 81, John Brent, esq., 
of Cossington, Canterbury. He was the 
eldest son of the late Samuel Brent, esq., 
of Blackheath (who died in 1814), by 
Frances, dau. of John Barton, esq., of 
Preston, co. Lancaster; he was born at 
Rotherhithe, in 1786, and educated under 
Dr. Evans, of Islington. The deceased, 
who was a deputy-lieutenant for Kent, 
and a magistrate for Canterbury, was a 
man of great energy of mind, and at one 
period of his life took a very active part 
in public affairs. He was addicted to 
scientific pursuits, and exhibited consider- 
able musical talent, and was the composer 
of several airs, some of which have been 
published, and are pleasing and natural. 
He married, in 1807, Susanna, dau. of the 
late Sampson Kingsford, esq., of Sturry, 
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Kent, by whom he has left issue eight 
children. His eldest son, Mr. John Brent, 
F.S.A., is a well known local antiquary, 
and frequent contributor to these pages. 

At tock House, Weston-super- 
Mare, Hugh Rockett, esq., for many years 
a magistrate for Somerset. 

At Nayland, Suffolk, Rosabel, younger 
dau. of the late Thomas Attwood, esq., 
M.P., wife of H. W. Demain Saunders, 
esq., of Honeylands, Waltham Holy Cross. 

Aug. 17. At Balham, aged 72, Henry 
Lee, esq., J.P. 

At Sandgate, aged 26, Wm. Frederick 
Middleton, Lieut. 13th Light Infantry, 
younger son of a Middle- 
ton, esq., of Bradford Peverell, Dorset. 

Aug. 18. At 3, King-street, St. James’, 
aged 77, Lieut.-Gen. Archibald White 
Hope, R.A. He entered the army in 1807, 
as cornet R.A., and retired as Lieut.-Col. 
in 1846, and became a Lieut.Gen. in 1865. 

Aug. 19. At Cheltenham, aged 91, 


Hannah Maria, widow of the Rev. Richd. 
Hardy, D.D., rector of Loughborough, and 
dau. of the late Rev. C. Smear, of Frosten- 
den Grove, Suffolk. 

At Beach Cottage, Herne Bay, aged 45, 
Major H. V. Mundell, late H.M.’s 96th 


Regt. 
At Tilbrook, Beds., John Young, esq., 


late of Stanwick, Northamptonshire. 

Aug. 20. At Brighton, aged 32, Capt. 
E. Armstrong, late 23rd R.W.F. 

At Landthorne Hatch, Farnham, sud- 
denly, from alarm at a thunder-storm, 
aged 70, Lady Catherine Long. She was 
the youngest dau. of Horatio, 2nd Earl of 
Orford, by Sophia, dau. of Charles Church- 
hill, esq., and was born in 1797. She 
married, in 1822, Henry Lawes Long, 
esq., of Hampton Lodge, Surrey, cousin of 
the late Lord Farnborough (a title now 
extinct), by whom she leaves a son and 
seven daus. 

Aug. 21. At Alnwick Castle, Northum- 
berland, aged 89, His Grace the Duke of 
Northumberland. See Osrrvarn 

Lately. At the Invalides, Paris, aged 
90, Darroy, an old soldier of the First 
Empire. He served in Egypt under 
Kléber, and was present as sentinel during 
the execution of Soliman, the murderer of 
that General, at Cairo, in June, 1800. 
Soliman first had his right hand consumed 
on aslow fire, and was then placed on an 
iron hurdle, with embers under it, where 
he remained living for four hours. Being 
tortured with thirst he asked for drink, 
but this was refused him, as it might 
have shortened his sufferings. Darroy, 
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who was then a volunteer in the tian 
service, was, however, touched with com- 
passion, and gave the dying man a glass of 
water. Soliman drank it off at one draught, 
and then fell back and expired. 

At Chambéry, aged 62, Monseigneur 
Godelle, Bishop, in partibus, of Ther- 
mopyle, Vicar Apostolic of Pondicherry, 
in India. 

At Albano, near Rome, of cholera, 
aged 62, Cardinal Lodovico Altieri. He 
was born in Rome on July 17, 1805; was 
named Archbishop of Ephesus in partibus 
in 1836; created Cardinal by Gregory XVI. 
in 1840, but reserved in petto, and only 
published as such in 1845; he was Camer- 
lengo of the Rev. Camera, Archpriest of 
the Lateran Basilica, and Archchancellor 
of the Roman University, President of the 
Council of State for the Finances, member 
of eleven sacred congregations, and protec- 
tor of ten ecclesiastical and literary insti- 
tutions. He had occupied the see of 
Albano since Dec. 10,1860. The deceased 
left Rome for Albano immediately on the 
outbreak of the cholera at the latter place, 
and was among the first to succumb to 
the fatal malady. He was unremitting in 
the discharge of his pastoral duties towards 
the sick and dying until he was himself 
attacked by the fatal disease. 

At Quebec, Capt. Wilfred Dakin Speer, 
of Thames Ditton, a magistrate for Surrey, 
and an officer of the 3rd Surrey Militia, 
“Capt. Speer,” says the Quebec Mercury, 
“passed the last winter among us. During 
part of it he had some fine sport on 
the north shore of the St. Lawrence, in 
company with Capt. Knox and Lieut. 
Duthie, 10th Royal Artillery. This spring 
he made a tour through the States and 
West Indies with Major Leslie, R.A., re- 
turning only a few days, to set out again 
on what has, alas! proved his last expedi- 
tion. Strange to say, he stated to several 
gentlemen just before setting out that he 
had had a dream, in which he distinctly 
saw a coffin with the name ‘ W. D. Speer, 
died June 17, 1867,’ on it, and on writing 
to a lady about three weeks ago he said, 
in a joke, that one reason for addressing 
her was his own approaching end. The 
date of his death is not known, but it 
must have been on the day he named, or 
very near it. It appears that he was 
going to his cabin on board the Mississippi 
steamer, which was at anchor and some- 
where in the neighbourhood of the Indian 
disturbances, when in the middle of the 
night he was shot dead by a sentry, who 
omitted to challenge him.” 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Srranp. 
From July 24, 1867, to August 23, 1867, inclusive. 


.|Barom. l Thermometer. Barom. 





Weather. 


| | 


243 
3 

oD 
ne 
Ln 








in. pts. 

29. 77 |fr., cL, slt. rn. 

29. 76\do.,do., do. | 
29. 61 ‘cloudy 
29. 99 \do., fair 
. O7 do., do. 

. 03 fair, cloudy | 

| 





. 98 ldo., do. 
29. 97 do, do. 

- 96 \cloudy 129. . 

. 97 \do. ‘ 4 fr., h. r., th., 1. 

. 99 |fair 29. 99) rain, fair 

. 02 |do. | 89 fair 

- 90 j|do., rain . 94)do. 

. 77 rain | 23 99|/do. 

. 76 \do., clo., rain 71 | 61 |29. 99)'do. 

. 67 ldo. | 


























DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





8 per New ‘ East India India 
Cent. | sper | Qank | Exgh. Bills) india | Bonds | 5 per 
Reduced. | Cents. : Stock. £1,000, | Cent. St. 
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2574 9 | 27pm. | 220 63 pm. |111: 
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259360 | 248 pm. | 218 20 6670pm_/111 

| 93 260 ie 2184 a 
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93 , oe an 220 22 | 70 pm. |111¢ 1 
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93; 260 2] 24pm. | 2204 2 

94% 260 i 220 2 ose 

943 ose 28 pm. | 2204 65 pm. 

94 260 2 ae ate oF 

94! 261 3 oan 2204 2 | 65pm. 

945 262 28 pm. 222 ies 1 

94 262. 4 ap 2204 22 ins 

944 2} 262 3 se .- | 65 pm. 

94 264 eee ons ios 

948 4 | 262 34 bes --  (6570pm. 

94; bes 30 pm. a 70 pm. 

943 262 Sos ee 6670 pm. 

ALFRED WHITMORE, 

19, Change Alley, London, E.C., 

. Stock and Share Broker. 
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